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SERVICE  FO 


Service  Foundry  workmanship,  the  skill, 
care  and  precision  given  to  each  job, 
large  or  small,  has  made  the  name  of 
Service  Foundry  one  that  is  respected 
throughout   the   Sugar   Industry. 


service  •  integrity 


Service  Foundry 


a  division  ol 


vondale  Marine  Ways,  Ini 


416  Erato  Street,  New  Orleans,  U.S.A.  i  P.O.  Box  1030,  New  Orleans,  USA* 


WOOLERY  DITCH-SANK  BURNER 


Model  AT  Trailer  mounted  with  6:00x16 


tired  wheels 


Two  55-gallon  fuel  oil 
tanks  are  an  integral 
part  of  this  machine 
and  there  is  sufficient 
room  to  carry  two  ad- 
ditional drums  on  the 
platform. 


Burner  unit  is 
mounted  on  a  circular 
track  which  can  be 
swung  to  any  point 
within  an  arc  of  180 
degrees  or  at  right 
angles  on  either  side 
of  the  trailer  for  ditch 
and  ditch -bank  burn- 
ing.     Burner    unit    is 


held  in  any  desired  position  by  a  positive  lock;  means  for  swinging  the  Burner  is 
provided  by  a  lever  pivoted  between  the  two  uprights.  The  heavy  duty  Woolery 
Burner  provides  a  high  velocity,  intensely  hot  flame  which  sears  all  vegetation  in  a 
5-foot  swath  quickly  and  at  low  cost. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Bulletin  Today 

WOOLERY  MACHINE  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS   14,  MINNESOTA 
Representative  in  Louisiana 

WOODWARD,  WIGHT  &  CO.,  LTD.      new  Orleans  9,  la. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

by 
A.  W.  DYKERS 


With  this  issue  I  join  the  rogue's 
gallery. 

The  Annual  Meeting 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  your 
League  was  held  in  the  Jackson 
Room  of  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  in 
New  Orleans  on  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 24th,  as  per  schedule.  For  those 
who  were  too  busy  to  make  the  trip, 
here  is  what  happened. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Borne,  retiring  Presi- 
dent, who  has  been  the  leader  of 
your  organization  for  the  past  two 
years,  read  the  report  that  you  will 
find  in  this  issue  beginning  on  page 
7. 

Then  the  elections  were  held  and, 
when  all  the  votes  were  in,  the  fol- 
lowing people  had  been  chosen  to 
guide  the  destinies  of  your  organi- 
zation for  the  next  twelve  months. 
President:  J.  P.  Duhe  of  Jeanerette; 
1st  Vice  President:  F.  A.  Graug- 
nard,  Jr.,  of  St.  James;  2nd  Vice 
President:  Ed.  Schexnayder  of  Ba- 
you Goula;  3rd  Vice  President: 
Bronier  Thibaut  of  Napoleonville ; 
4th  Vice  President:  Josiah  Ferris 
of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  5th  Vice  Pres- 
ident: Gilbert  J.  Durbin  of  New  Or- 
leans; Vice  President  Emeritus: 
Marcel  J.  Voorhies  of  Baton  Rouge; 
Vice  President  Emeritus:  Clarence 
J.  Bourg  of  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland; 
and  Treasurer:  T.  M.  Barker  of 
Lockport,  La. 

The  newly  elected  Executive  Com- 
mittee is  composed  of  P.  L.  Billeaud, 
Broussard,  La.,  L.  A.  Borne,  Race- 
land,  La.,  H.  K.  Bubenzer,  Bunkie, 
La.,  W.  S.  Chadwick  of  Bayou  Goula, 
La.,  F.  Evans  Farwell,  New  Orleans, 


La.,  A.  H.  Feske,  Jr.,  New  Iberia, 
La.,  Murphy  J.  Foster,  Franklin, 
La.,  Andrew  P.  Gay,  Plaquemine, 
La.,  W.  F.  Giles,  Jeanerette,  La., 
Walter  Godchaux,  Jr.,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  Warren  Harang,  Thibodaux, 
La.,  Wallace  C.  Kemper,  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  Whittaker  Lonsdale, 
Franklin,  La.,  Earl  G.  Luke,  Frank- 
lin, La.,  E.  W.  McNeil,  Cinclare,  La., 
J.  J.  Munson,  Houma,  La.,  Stephen 
C.  Munson,  Jeanerette,  La.,  David 
W.  Pipes,  Jr.,  Houma,  La.,  James  H. 
Thibaut,  Donaldsonville,  La.,  and 
Louis  Wilbert,  Plaquemine,  La. 

Mr.  Duhe's  first  official  act  was 
to  present  Mr.  Borne  the  gavel  he 
has  used  during  the  past  two  years. 
This  symbol  of  law  and  order  was 
all  polished  up  and  adorned  with  a 
silver  band  on  which  was  engraved, 
"Presented  to  President  L.  A.  Borne 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  September  24,  1953." 

The  new  Executive  Committee 
went  to  work  immediately  following 
the  Annual  Meeting  and  was  very 
busy  for  a  couple  of  hours.  They 
elected  Gilbert  J.  Durbin  to  again 
be  the  General  Manager  of  the 
League  and  also  re-elected  J.  J. 
Shaffer,  Jr.,  as  Secretary.  Fifteen 
subjects  were  discussed  all  of  which 
are  of  vital  concern  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry.  We 
want  to  tell  you  about  one  that  will 
save  you  money  right  now  if  you 
truck  sugarcane. 

Truck  License  Plates 

Mr.      Paul      Borron,      Jr.,      your 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


More  On  The  Stunting   Disease 


Because  this  disease  is  considered 
to  be  of  major  importance  to  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry,  we  are  tak- 
ing the  liberty  of  reprinting  ex- 
cerpts from  an  article  in  the  July, 
1953  issue  of  "THE  CANE  GROW- 
ERS' QUARTERLY  BULLETIN" 
entitled  Ratoon  Stunting  Disease 
Problem,  by  Norman  J.  King,  Direc- 
tor of  Sugar  Experiment  Station, 
Brisbane,  Australia. 

The  Ratoon  Stunting  Disease 
Problem 

In  the  past  when  we  have  spoken 
of  the  incidence  of  diseases  and  the 
losses  which  they  might  bring  in 
their  wake  we  were  able  to  point  to 
certain  outward  symptoms  whereby 
you  could  readily  detect  the  affected 
stools.  We  appreciate  that  this  new 
disease  is  in  a  different  class  in  as 
much  as  there  are  not  outward 
symptoms  but  merely  a  loss  in  yield- 
ing power  which  may  not  be  noticed 
except  in  very  susceptible  varieties. 
When  Q.28  was  first  affected  in 
Mackay  it  was  shown  that  10  to  15 
tons  per  acre  were  lost  in  ratoon 
crops ;  this  serious  loss  of  yield  was 
sufficient  to  attract  attention  to  the 
variety,  and  it  was  obvious  to  any 
observer  that  some  important  factor 
was  militating  against  crop  yields. 
This  was  proved  to  be  a  disease, 
transmissible  by  knives  and  cutter 
planters.  Only  last  year  was  it  es- 
tablished that  certain  internal  mark- 
ings in  the  stalk  denoted  the  pres- 
ence of  the  disease. 

As  soon  as  these  markings  were 
established  as  denoting  the  presence 


of  ratoon  stunting  disease  a  State- 
wide survey  showed  that  it  was 
present  in  every  mill  area.  In  no 
other  variety  was  the  stunting  of 
ratoons  so  marked  as  in  Q.28  and 
it  is  easy  to  appreciate  that  the  loss 
in  crop  had  been  overlooked  by  tech- 
nical men  and  farmers  alike.  In 
past  years  if  a  variety  fell  off  in  the 
ratoon  crop  it  was  explained  merely 
as  the  natural  performance  of  that 
variety  to  yield  less  in  ratoon  crops 
than  in  plant  cane.  A  drop  from 
30  tons  plant  to  20  tons  ratoon  was 
considered  the  normal  and  natural 
thing.  The  widespread  nature  of 
ratoon  stunting  disease  —  and  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  know  how  long 
it  has  existed  in  our  industry  — 
throws  a  different  light  on  the  yield 
capacity  of  our  varieties.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  "How  many 
tons  per  acre  are  we  losing  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  previously  unsuspected 
disease?"  That  query  cannot  yet  be 
answered. 

If  we  accept  that  this  disease  has 
been  present  in  our  fields  for  a  long 
time  some  interesting  speculations 
can  be  made.  Growers  of  long 
standing  in  the  industry  can  look 
back  over  a  procession  of  cane  va- 
rieties which  in  turn  attained  fav- 
our, assumed  some  prominence  and 
then  declined  in  production.  This 
changing  picture  was  not  always  the 
result  of  a  cane  being  superseded 
by  a  superior  variety.  It  was  the 
result — and  this  was  stressed  by 
farmers  on  countless  occasions — of 
deterioration    in    yield    or    so-called 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Hind  Sight 

Secretary  Benson  has  kept  his 
promise  to  review  sugar  policies. 
First  evidence  of  it  is  the  recent 
action  by  the  Sugar  Branch  to  re- 
lieve some  of  the  "Hardships"  caus- 
ed by  marketing  allotments — an- 
athema of  sugar  producers. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  "mem- 
orandum" which  will  somewhat  al- 
leviate the  suffering  of  producers 
caught  with  a  large  inventory  on 
January  1,  1954: 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT 

OF  AGRICULTURE 
MEMORANDUM  TO  THE  SECRE- 
TARY 
FROM  THE  ADMINISTRATOR 
SUBJECT:    CHARGES    AGAINST 
ALLOTMENTS      OF     SUGAR 
QUOTAS,     MAINLAND     CANE 
SUGAR  AREA,  1953. 

On  June  23,  1953  a  hearing  was 
held  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  which  the  1953 
mainland  sugar  quota  would  be  al- 
lotted to  mainland  processors.  Sev- 
eral of  the  processors  at  the  hear- 
ing questioned  the  correctness  of 
marketing  data  submitted  by  the 
government  witness  and  submitted, 
under  oath  other  data  which  they 
alleged  represented  the  true  1952 
marketings  of  their  firms.    The  year 

1952  is  one  of  the  years  used  in 
calculating  the  amount  of  the  1953 
allotment  period.  More  important, 
however,  inventories  held  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1953  would  have  been  sold  in 

1953  and,  therefore,  would  be  charg- 
ed against  the  1953  marketing  allot- 


ments of  the  respective  companies. 
This  would  reduce  by  such  quantity 
the  1953  marketings  by  such  pro- 
cessors of  sugar  produced  from  the 
crop  to  be  harvested  in  the  fall  of 
1953. 

The  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
under  which  the  sugar  marketing 
allotments  were  made  require  that 
the  decision  of  the  Secretary  be  bas- 
ed solely  on  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ing. In  studying  the  record  and 
preparing  the  proposed  allotment 
order  for  your  signature,  it  was 
determined  that,  on  the  basis  of  evi- 
dence in  the  record,  the  quantities 
of  sugar  in  controversy  did  not  con- 
stitute 1952  marketings  within  the 
meaning  of  the  definition  of  mark- 
eting as  set  forth  in  Sugar  Regula- 
tion 815.  Consequently,  the  allot- 
ments were  calculated  on  the  basis 
that  such  quantities  of  sugar  were 
marketed  in  1953.  We  believe  that 
this  determination  was  justified  on 
the  basis  of  the  record  developed  at 
the  hearing. 

Although  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
record  supports  the  decision  made, 
we  do  believe  that  if  the  quantity 
of  sugar  in  question  were  counted 
as  1952  marketings,  there  would  be 
substantial  compliance  with  the  def- 
inition of  marketings  as  set  forth  in 
SR  815.  Furthermore,  it  is  believed 
an  audit  of  the  industry  might  sub- 
stantiate the  claims  of  these  com- 
panies and  also  reveal  discrepancies 
in  our  records  of  1952  marketings 
for  other  companies. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  quantities  of 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  BORNE  TO  THE  THIRTY-FIRST 
ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 


Members  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  and  our  distinguished 
guests. 

Today  marks  the  completion  of 
my  second  year  as  the  President  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
and  this  brings  to  a  close  the  two 
year  period  which  tradition  has  es- 
tablished as  the  length  of  time  that 
any  one  man  shall  be  privileged  to 
hold  this  high  office. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  say  that 
it  has  been  a  great  honor  to  head 
this  fine  organization  and  that  I 
wish  to  publicly  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  entire  membership  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
for  the  wholehearted  cooperation 
that  has  been  shown  me  during  my 
entire  time  in  office.  The  two  years 
ending  today  will  always  be  remem- 
bered by  me  as  two  of  the  finest 
years  of  my  life. 

The  twelve  months  that  have  gone 
by  so  rapidly  since  this  time  last 
year  have  been  very  busy  ones  for 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 
Time  will  not  permit  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  League's  activities  dur- 
ing this  period  but  I  will  try  to 
touch  on  some  of  the  outstanding 
developments. 

The  biggest  news  of  the  year  was, 
of  course,  the  change  in  National 
Administrations.  After  twenty  years 
of  trying,  the  Republicans  finally 
made  it  and  most  of  us  expected  a 
decided  change  for  the  better  in  the 
administration  of  the  Sugar  Act.  I 
am  sorry  to  have  to  report  that  this 
expected  improvement  has  not  ma- 
terialized and  the  price  of  sugar 
today  is  1.3  points  less  than  it  was 
at  this  time  last  year. 

To  the  great  surprise  of  all  of  us 
a  free  or  freer  trade  movement  has 
sprung  up  this  year  that  could  easily 
ruin  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry, 
and  your  League  has  been  kept  busy 
fighting  this  new  development. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  since 
1941,  the  Sugar  Branch  has  imposed 


proportionate  acreage  shares  and 
mill  marketing  allotments  on  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  and  the 
job  of  preparing  suggested  formu- 
las for  the  hearings  that  preceeded 
the  fixing  of  acreage  and  marketing 
quotas  consumed  many  hours  and 
days  of  hard  work  by  the  members 
of  the  committees  and  the 
League  personnel  working  on  these 
problems.  We  believe  that  the  ef- 
forts of  the  League  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  acreage  restric- 
tions to  a  reasonable  figure. 

Another  "first"  for  this  year  was 
the  meeting  we  had  with  the  Cu- 
bans in  an  effort  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  of  our  mutual 
problems.  Mr.  Graugnard,  Mr.  Fer- 
ris, Mr.  Durbin,  and  I  visited  Cuba 
in  April  and  we  hope  to  have  a 
delegation  from  Cuba  here  to  visit 
us  in  the  near  future. 

In  my  report  to  you  last  year  I 
outlined  the  work  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  League,  through  its 
Freight  Committee  and  our  attorney 
Mr.  Paul  Borron,  Jr.,  in  effecting 
substantial  savings  in  railroad 
freight  rates  on  the  intrastate  move- 
ment of  sugarcane  and  sugar.  At 
the  time  of  my  report  there  was 
pending  before  the  Louisiana  Public 
Service  Commission  a  proceeding 
brought  by  the  railroads  seeking  ap- 
proval of  an  increase  in  intrastate 
rail  rates  of  15%  on  sugarcane  and 
9%  on  molasses.  In  this  proceeding 
the  Commission  issued  an  order 
authorizing  increases  on  other  com- 
modities, but  denying  the  increase 
on  those  commodities  in  which  we 
are  interested.  There  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  a  proceeding  in  which 
the  railroads  are  requesting  author- 
ity to  increase  intrastate  rates  on 
sugarcane  and  sugar  more  than  24% 
and  on  molasses  9%.  The  League, 
through  its  attorney  and  freight 
rate  consultants,  is  actively  oppos- 
( Continued  on  page  12) 
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MINIMUM  1953-54  HARVESTING  WAGES 

AND  1954  CULTIVATION  WAGES 


TITLE  7— AGRICULTURE 
Chapter  VIII — Production  and  Mar- 
keting   Administration     (Sugar 
Branch),    Department   of 
Agriculture 
Subchapter    H — Determination    of 
Wage  Rates 
(Sugar  Determination  864.1) 
PART  864— Wages;  Sugarcane; 
Louisiana 

HARVESTING— 1953  CROP;  PRO- 
DUCTION AND   CULTIVATION 
CALENDAR  YEAR  1954 

Part  864  is  revised  to  read  as  set 
forth  herein.  This  revision  includes 
the  subject  matter  formerly  carried 
in  Parts  864  and  865. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 301  (c)  (1)  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  (herein  refer- 
red to  as  "act"),  after  investigation, 
and  consideration  of  the  evidence  ob- 
tained at  the  public  hearing  held  in 
Thibodaux,  Louisiana,  on  July  16, 
1953,  the  following  determination 
is  hereby  issued : 

§864.1  Fair  and  reasonable  wage 
rates  for  persons  employed  in  Lou- 
isiana in  the  harvesting  of  the  1953 
crop  of  sugarcane  and  production 
and  cultivation  of  sugarcane  during 
the  calendar  year  195 U.  (a)  Require- 
ments. The  requirements  of  section 
301  (c)  (1)  of  the  act  shall  be  deem- 
ed to  have  been  met  with  respect  to 
the  harvesting  of  the  1953  crop  of 
sugar  and  the  production  and  culti- 
vation of  sugarcane  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1954,  if  the  producer 
complies  with  the  following: 

(1)  Wage  Rates.  All  persons 
employed  on  the  farm  shall  have 
been  paid  in  full  for  all  such  work 
and  shall  have  been  paid  wages  in 
cash  therefor  at  vrates  as  agreed 
upon  between  the  producer  and  the 
laborer  but,  after  the  date  of  issu- 
ance of  this  determination  with  re- 
spect to  harvesting  of  the  1953  crop, 
and  after  December  31,  1953  with 
respect  to  production  and  cultivation 


of  sugarcane  during  the  calendar 
year  1954,  not  less  than  the  follow- 
ing: 

(i)  Basic  wage  rates  and  adjust- 
ments for  sugar  price  changes. 
When  the  average  price  of  raw 
sugar  is  within  the  base  price  range 
of  $5.60  to  $6.00,  inclusive,  per  one 
hundred  pounds  for  the  four-week 
period  immediately  preceding  the 
four-week  period  during  which  the 
work  is  performed,  and  for  each 
full  10  cents  that  such  price  shall 
average  more  than  $6.00  or  less 
than  $5.60  per  one  hundred  pounds, 
the  day  and  piecework  wage  rates 
in  the  accompanying  table  shall  be 
applicable : 

(ii)  Workers  between  1U  and  16 
years  of  age  when  employed  on  a 
day  basis.  For  workers  between  14 
and  16  years  of  age,  the  wage  rate 
per  8-hour  day  (maximum  employ- 
ment is  8  hours  per  day  for  such 
workers  without  deduction  from 
Sugar  Act  payments  to  the  produc- 
er) shall  be  not  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  applicable  day  wage 
rate  for  adults  provided  under  sub- 
division   (i)    of  this  subparagraph. 

(iii)  Hourly  rates.  Where  work- 
ers are  employed  on  an  hourly  basis, 
the  wage  rate  per  hour  shall  be 
determined  by  dividing  the  applic- 
able day  wage  rate  in  subdivision 
(i)  of  this  subparagraph  by  9  in 
the  case  of  adult  workers,  and  three- 
fourths  of  such  rate  by  8  in  the 
case  of  workers  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age. 

(iv)  Other  piecework  rates.  The 
piecework  rate  for  any  operation 
specified  in  subdivision  (i)  of  this 
subparagraph,  when  performed  on 
a  unit  basis  other  than  a  ton,  or 
the  piecework  rate  for  any  operation 
not  specified  shall  be  that  as  agreed 
upon  between  the  producer  and  the 
worker:  Provided,  That  for  such 
agreed  upon  piecework  rate  the 
hourly    rate    of    earnings    of    each 
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WAGE  RATES  AND  RAW  SUGAR  PRICE  RANGES* 


Price  Ranges :    4-week  average  price 

of  100  pounds  of  raw  sugar 

$5,201 
5.300 

$5,301 
5.400 

$5,401 
5.500 

$5,501 
6.099 

$6,100 
6.199 

$6,200 
6.299 

$6,300 

But  not  more  than 

6.399 

Class  of  worker  or  operation: 

Adjus 

ted  Basic 

Rates 

Basic 

Adjusted  Basic  Rates 

Harvest  of  1953  Crop 

Rates 

Wage  rates  per  9-hour  day  for  adult  workers : 

Cutters,  toppers,  strippers,  scrappers--- _- 

$3,865 

$3,940 

$4,015 

$4,090 

$4,190 

$4,290 

$4,390 

4.555 

4.630 

4.705 

4.780 

4.880 

4.980 

5  080 

Cutters  and  loaders,  pilers,  hoist  operators 

4.075 

4.150 

4.225 

4.300 

4.400 

4.500 

4.600 

Tractor  drivers,  truck  drivers 

4.655 

4.730 

4.805 

4.880 

4.980 

5.080 

5.180 

Teamsters 

4.445 

4.520 

4.595 

4.670 

4.770 

4.870 

4.970 

Operators  of  mechanical  loading  or  harvesting 

5.075 

5.150 

5.225 

5.300 

5.400 

5.500 

5.600 

3.345 

3.420 

3.495 

3.570 

3.670 

3.770 

3 .  870 

Piecework  rates  per  ton  for  all  workers : 

Large  barrel  varieties:2 

Cutting  top  and  bottom,  and  stripping 

1.345 

1.370 

1.395 

1.420 

1.4575 

1.4950 

1.5325 

.845 

.860 

.875 

.890 

.9125 

.9350 

.9575 

Loading                 . -_    __ 

.445 

.450 

.455 

.460 

.4675 

.4750 

.4825 

Cutting  top  and  bottom,  stripping  and  loading 

1.790 

1.820 

1.850 

1.880 

1.9250 

1.9700 

2.0150 

Cutting  top  and  bottom,  and  loading 

1.290 

1.310 

1.330 

1.350 

1 . 3800 

1.4100 

1.4400 

Small  barrel  varieties:2 

Cutting  top  and  bottom,  and  stripping 

1.640 

1.670 

1.700 

1.730 

1.7750 

1.8200 

1.8650 

1.040 

1.060 

1.080 

1.100 

1 . 1300 

1 . 1600 

1.1900 

Loading                 ___            

.530 

.540 

.550 

.560 

.5750 

.5900 

.6050 

Cutting  top  and  bottom,  stripping  and  loading 

2.170 

2.210 

2.250 

2.290 

2.3500 

2.4100 

2.4700 

Cutting  top  and  bottom  and  loading 

1.570 

1.600 

1.630 

1.660 

1.7050 

1.7500 

1.7950 

Production  and  Cultivation-Calendar  year  1954 

Wage  rates  per  9-hour  day  for  adult  workers : 

Tractor  drivers 

4.100 

4.150 

4.200 

4.250 

4.325 

4.400 

4.475 

All  other  production  and  cultivation  workers 

3.260 

3.310 

3.360 

3.410 

3.485 

3.560 

3.635 

1  For  each  successive  full  10-cent  price  change  above  $6.30  or  below  $5.30,  the  wage  rates  shall  be  increased  or  decreased 
correspondingly,  by  the  same  amounts  as  shown  above  for  each  full  10-cent  price  change. 

2  Large  barrel  varieties       Co.  290,  C.  P.  29/103;  C.  P.  29/116;  C.  P.  32/243;  C.  P.  36/13;  C.  P.  36/105;  C.  P.  29/120; 
C.  P.  43/47;  C.  P.  44/101;  and  C.  P.  44/155.     Small  barrel  varieties:     All  other. 


worker,  for  the  time  involved,  shall 
be  not  less  than  the  applicable 
hourly  rate  specified  in  subdivision 
(iii)   of  this  subparagraph. 

(v)  Determination  of  average- 
sugar  prices.  The  four-week  average 
price  of  raw  sugar  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  taking  the  simple  average 
of  the  daily  "spot"  quotations  of  96° 
raw  sugar  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Exchange,  Inc.,  adjusted  to  a  one 
hundred  pound  basis;  except  that  if 
the  Director  of  the  Sugar  Branch 
determines  that  for  any  four-week 
period  such  average  price  does  not 
reflect  the  true  market  value  of 
raw  sugar,  because  of  inadequate 
volume,  failure  to  report  sales  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  such 
Exchange  or  other  factors,  the  Di- 
rector may  designate  the  the  aver- 
age price  to  be  effective  under  this 
determination.    For  the  purpose  of 


this  determination,  the  average  price 
of  raw  sugar  prevailing  during  the 
period  from  August  21  through  Sep- 
tember 17,  1953,  shall  determine  the 
wage  rates  from  September  18  thru 
October  15,  1953,  and  thereafter  the 
wage  rates  in  successive  four-week 
periods  shall  be  determined  by  the 
average  price  of  raw  sugar  prevail- 
ing in  the  immediately  preceding 
four-week  period. 

(2  Compensable  working  time. 
For  work  performed  under  sub- 
paragraph (1)  of  this  paragraph, 
compensable  working  time  includes 
all  time  which  the  worker  spends 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
except  time  taken  out  for  meals 
during  the  work  day.  Compens- 
able working  time  commences  at 
the  time  the  worker  is  required  to 
start  work.  If  the  worker  is  re- 
quired  by  the   producer  to  report 
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to  a  place  other  than  the  field, 
such  an  assembly  point,  stable, 
tractor  shed,  etc.,  time  spent  in 
transit  to  the  field  is  compensable 
working  time.  Any  time  spent  in 
performing  work  directly  related 
to  the  principal  work  performed 
by  the  worker  such  as  servicing 
equipment,  is  compensable  work- 
ing time.  Time  of  the  worker  while 
being  transported  from  a  central 
recruiting  point  or  labor  camp  to 
the  farm  is  not  compensable  work- 
ing time.  Compensable  working 
time  ends  upon  completion  of 
work  in  the  field  except  for  the 
operator  of  mechanical  equipment, 
the  driver  of  animals  or  any  other 
class  of  worker  who  is  required 
by  the  producer  to  return  to  a  des- 
ignated place  on  the  farm.  In 
such  cases,  time  spent  in  transit  to 
such  point  is  compensable  work- 
ing time. 

(3)  Equipment  necessary  to  per- 
form work  assignment.  The  pro- 
ducer shall  furnish  without  cost  to 
the  worker  any  equipment  required 
in  the  performance  of  any  work 
assignment.  However,  a  charge 
may  be  made  for  equipment  fur- 
nished any  worker  for  the  cost  of 
such  equipment  in  the  event  of  its 
loss  or  destruction  through  negli- 
gence of  the  worker.  Equipment 
includes,  but  is  not  limited  to, 
hand  and  mechanical  tools  and 
special  wearing  apparel,  such  as 
boots  and  raincoats,  required  to 
discharge  the  work  assignment. 

(4)  Perquisites.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  the  producer  shall 
furnish  to  the  laborer,  without 
charge,  the  perquisites  customarily 
furnished  by  him,  such  as  a  habit- 
able house,  medical  attention,  and 
similar  items. 

(b)  Subterfuge.  The  producer 
shall  not  reduce  the  wage  rates  to 
laborers  below  those  determined 
herein  through  any  subterfuge  or 
device  whatsoever. 

(c)  Claim  for  unpaid  wages.  Any 
person  who  believes  he  has  not  been 
paid  in  accordance  with  this  deter- 
mination may  file  a  wage  claim  with 


the  local  County  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  Commit- 
tee against  the  producer  on  whose 
farm  the  work  was  performed.  Such 
claim  must  be  filed  within  two  years 
from  the  date  the  work  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  claim  is  made 
was  performed.  Detailed  instruc- 
tions and  wage  claim  forms  are 
available  at  the  office  of  the  local 
County  Committees  of  the  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing  Administration. 
Upon  receipt  of  a  wage  claim  the 
County  Committee  shall  thereupon 
notify  the  producer  against  whom 
the  claim  is  made  concerning  the 
representation  made  by  the  laborer, 
and,  after  making  such  investiga- 
tion as  it  deems  necessary,  notify 
the  producer  and  laborer  in  writing 
of  its  recommendation  for  settle- 
ment of  the  claim.  If  either  party 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  recommend- 
ed settlement,  an  appeal  may  be 
made  to  State  Committee  of  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration, 1517  Sixth  Street,  Alexan- 
dria, Louisiana,  which  shall  likewise 
consider  the  facts  and  notify  the 
producer  and  laborer  in  writing  of 
its  recommendation  for  settlement 
of  the  claim.  If  the  recommendation 
of  the  State  Committee  is  not  ac- 
ceptable, either  party  may  file  an 
appeal  with  the  Director  of  the 
Sugar  Branch,  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  All  such  appeals  shall  be  filed 
within  fifteen  days  after  receipt  of 
the  recommended  settlement  from 
the  respective  committee,  otherwise 
such  recommended  settlement  will 
be  applied  in  making  payments  un- 
der the  act.  If  a  claim  is  appealed 
to  the  Director  of  the  Sugar  Branch, 
his  decision  shall  be  binding  on  all 
parties  insofar  as  payments  under 
the  act  are  concerned. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
sugar  in  question  and  other  quanti- 
ties   which    can   be    correspondingly 
substantiated  be  charged  to  the  1952 
quota  for  the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar 
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SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  AUGUST  25,  1953 


Today 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED  NEW  YORK 6.42 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED  NEW  ORLEANS 6.41 

WORLD   SPOT   RAWS    (In   Cuba) 3.25 

SUGAR  FUTURES  No.  6 
(Closing   Bid  Prices) 


Nov. 

Today 5.90 

1    Month  Ago. 5.88 

1    Year  Ago 5.99 

*  off ered  **  nominal 


1954 
Jan. 
5.70** 
5.78* 
Not  Quoted 


1  Month 
Ago 
6.42 
6.40 
3.50 


March 
5.53 
5.53 
5.40 


1  Year 
Ago 
6.55 
6.53 
4.00 


May 
5.59 
5.59 
5.44 


OFFSHORE  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 


This  Month 

American 298,547   bags 

Godchaux 219,853   bags 

Colonial 60,071    bags 

Henderson 52,000   bags 

Southdown 2,175   bags 

South   Coast 86,059   bags 

Sterling None 

Supreme 90,583   bags 


Totals 809,288   b 


ags 


Total  Since  Jan.  1st. 

1,476,427   bags 

1,500,168   bags 

1,197,949   bags 

451,615   bags 

250,295   bags 

598,590   bags 

None 
728,701   bags 

6,203,745   bags 


Area  and  that  an  audit  be  made  of 
the  books  of  all  allottees  for  the 
purpose  of  verifying  the  actual 
marketings  of  each  company  for 
that  year.  This  would  not  change, 
in  any  way,  the  allotments  which 
have  been  established  for  1953.  It 
might  require,  however,  that  in 
making  allotments  for  1954  and  any 
subsequent  year  in  which  1952 
marketings  are  considered,  the  fig- 
ures which  are  in  the  record  would 
have  to  be  revised  at  hearings  held 
for  purposes  of  allotments.  In  rec- 
ommending this  course  of  action, 
we  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  it 
will  afford  relief  to  the  respective 
allottees  without,  in  any  way,  re- 
ducing the  1953  allotment  for  any 
other  allottee. 

Your  signature  in  the  space  be- 
low will  indicate  your  agreement 
with  the  above  recommendation  and 
will  constitute  a  direction  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  manner  recommended. 


Recommended  by: 
Howard  H.  Gordon 
Administrator 
Sept.  17,  1953 


Approved  by: 
John  H.  Davis 
Asst.  Secretary 
Sept.  22,  1953 


Messrs.  Benson,  Davis,  Myers  and 
company  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  willingness  and  promptness  to 
afford  relief  when  the  need  for  it 
was  brought  to  their  attention  by 
various  Louisiana  producers  and 
your  Washington  representative. 

Hearings 

Sugar  Branch  officials  have  tent- 
atively selected  November  16th  as 
the  date  for  the  hearing  on  con- 
sumptive requirements  of  sugar  for 
1954.  The  hearing,  as  usual,  will 
be  held  in  Washington. 

Following  the  consumptive  esti- 
mate hearing,  an  informal  meeting 
between  USDA  officials  and  mem- 
bers of  the  industry  will  be  called 
by  Larry  Myers  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  molasses  situation 
and  prospects  for  1954. 

A  hearing  on  allotments  for  1954  will 
be  held  in  New  Orleans  sometime  between 
November  19th  and  November  26th.  The 
exact  date  will  be  announced  later. 

Sugar  Branch  Director  Myers  will  also 
hold  a  meeting  with  sugar  marketing  ex- 
perts from  the  industry  sometime  in  mid- 
October  to  draft  a  new  and  more  work- 
able definition  of  "marketing"  for  USDA 
sugar  regulations. 
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REPORT 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
ing  these  increases,  and  it  appears 
that  no  decision  will  be  reached  un- 
til after  the  1953  harvesting  season. 
Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this 
pending  action,  the  League  has  been 
largely  instrumental  in  saving  its 
members  during  1951,  1952  and 
1953  a  sum  estimated  to  exceed  a 
half  million  dollars.  This  is  a  con- 
crete illustration  of  the  value  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League. 

The  League,  through  its  Labor 
Committee,  again  represented  the 
Louisiana  growers  at  the  Wage  Rate 
Hearing  held  in  July.  Recommend- 
ations were  made  and  comprehen- 
sive data  compiled  and  submitted 
in  support  of  the  recommendations. 

In  Washington  Joe  Ferris  has 
continued  his  good  work  in  bring- 
ing about  closer  and  more  cordial 
relations  with  all  of  the  domestic 
sugar  producing  areas,  and  with 
Cuba,  and  also  with  the  officials  of 
our  Government,  and  members  of 
Congress. 

Right  here  I  want  to  thank  the 
Louisiana  and  Florida  Congressional 
delegations,  and  especially  our  own 
Ed  Willis,  for  their  efforts  in  our 
behalf.  Their  good  work  is  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  entire  Louisiana 
sugar  industry. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  pres- 
ent National  Administration,  when 
budgets  and  appropriations  were 
getting  the  political  axe,  funds  for 
sugar  plant  research  were  almost 
completely  eliminated  from  the  ag- 
ricultural appropriation  bill.  The 
Washington  Office  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  in  cooperation 
with  Department  of  Agriculture 
officials  and  members  of  Congress, 
was  successful  in  having  funds  re- 
stored to  the  bill  and  increased  to 
an  amount  sufficient  to  enable  the 
most  important  sugar  plant  studies 
to  be  continued  and  expanded  accord- 
ing to  plan. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  duties, 
Mr.  Ferris  is  serving  on  a  special 
industry  committee  to  develop  an 
advertising  campaign  on  sugar. 


Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  E. 
V.  Abbott  of  the  USDA  Houma  Ex- 
periment Station,  the  Stunting  Di- 
sease of  sugarcane  was  definitely 
recognized  in  Louisiana  this  year, 
and  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  is  working  with  the  scientists 
of  the  USDA  Houma  Experiment 
Station  and  the  LSU  Experiment 
Station  to  develop  ways  and  means 
to  control  this  disease.  A  portable 
heating  chamber  is  now  being  con- 
structed at  League  expense  by  the 
scientists  of  LSU  that  will  be  in 
use  this  fall  to  treat  seed  canes  at 
the  secondary  stations.  The  treated 
cane  will  be  increased  and  will 
serve  as  a  source  of  disease-free 
seed  cane  for  growers. 

Another  outstanding  scientific  de- 
velopment this  year  has  been  the 
successful  attempt  by  Dr.  S.  J.  P. 
Chilton  to  induce  flowering  of  sug- 
arcane by  controlling  the  daylight 
period.  The  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  is  actively  backing  Dr.  Chil- 
ton in  this  work  and  is  also  an  act- 
ive participant  in  the  cane  breeding 
work  being  done  at  Canal  Point, 
Florida  and  Grande  Isle,  Louisiana. 

Some  of  the  other  activities  of  the 
committees  and  the  personnel  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  this 
year  have  been: 

Testifying  at  a  Molasses  Price 
Hearing  in  Washington. 

Testifying  at  a  Sugar  Price  Hear- 
ing in  Washington. 

Meeting  with  representatives  of 
other  domestic  areas  and  with  of- 
ficials in  Washington  to  discuss  the 
administration  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

Pushing  the  use  of  blackstrap  mo- 
lasses by  the  cattle  and  dairy  far- 
mers of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
through  radio  talks,  personal  con- 
tacts, and  letters. 

Encouraging  experiments  using 
blackstrap  molasses  in  cattle  feed- 
ing. 

Working  with  Mr.  R.  M.  Ramp 
of  the  Houma  Experiment  Station 
to  develop  a  new  type  cane  harvester 
and  a  top  shredder. 

Working  with  Mr.  Irwin  L.  Sava- 
son  of  the  USDA  in  his  land  grad- 
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ing  and  other  drainage  experiments. 

Working  with  Louisiana  State 
University  and  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Research  Laboratory  on  mil- 
ling and  clarification  tests  of  new 
cane  varieties. 

Working  with  Dr.  Efferson,  Mr. 
Taggart,  and  Dean  Lee  on  economic 
studies  of  the  sugar  industry. 

Making  a  survey  of  perquisites 
furnished  sugarcane  workers. 

Cooperating  with  other  farming 
organizations  in  a  movement  to  in- 
crease public  support  for  agricul- 
tural research  and  education. 

Testifying  at  two  congressional 
hearings  on  flood  control;  and  many 
other  things  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. 

Last  fall  we  revised  the  three-way 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Lou- 
isiana State  Experiment  Station, 
and  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  to  bring  this  agreement  up- 
to-date  and  the  League  supervised 
the  distribution  of  the  new  variety 
CP  44-154  for  commercial  planting. 

Mr.  Wallace  Kemper  represented 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
at  the  International  Sugar  Confer- 
ence held  in  London,  England,  in 
July.  Agreement  was  reached  at 
this  Conference  on  plans  to  stabilize 
the  world  sugar  market. 

From  this  brief  report  you  will 
see  that  this  has  been  a  very  full 
year.  There  are  many  active  com- 
mittees in  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  and  this  means  that  many 
of  our  members  are  giving  much 
time  and  much  thought  to  the  job 
of  protecting  and  advancing  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  In- 
dustry. The  League's  success  is  due 
to  the  good  work  of  these  commit- 
tees and  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
join  with  me  in  thanking  every 
committee  member  for  his  unselfish 
service. 

The  employees  of  the  League  have 
worked  hard  to  accomplish  the  many 
jobs  that  have  had  to  be  done  and 
I  want  them  to  know  that  we   all 


appreciate  their  good  work.  We  are 
very  fortunate  to  have  such  loyal 
people  working  for  us. 

This  year,  as  in  all  years,  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  have  been  called  home  to 
their  Maker  and  those  who  have 
been  left  behind  have  felt  the  great 
loneliness  that  comes  with  the  loss 
of  a  loved  one.  To  these  saddened 
people  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathies. 

Two  past  presidents  of  the  Am- 
erican Sugar  Cane  League  died  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  year.  Sen- 
ator Edward  J.  Gay  passed  away 
January  28th,  to  be  followed  by 
George  L.  Billeaud,  who  died  March 
16th.  These  men  were  leaders  of 
the  highest  order  and  their  presence 
has  been  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us. 
Andrew  P.  Gay  has  replaced  his 
father  as  a  member  of  the  League's 
Executive  Committee  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  prove  a  worthy  successor 
to  his  illustrious  parent. 

In  closing  I  want  to  again  empha- 
size how  much  I  appreciate  the  high 
honor  that  has  been  mine  during 
the  past  two  years.  It  has  been  a 
great  pleasure  to  be  your  President. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  4) 
League's  attorney,  has  checked  the 
law  and  discovered  that,  despite  in- 
formation from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue  to  the  contrary, 
the  law  still  says  that  the  expiration 
date  for  truck  licenses  is  December 
31st. 

This  means  that  if  you  have  a 
cane  truck  or  trailer  that  you  only 
use  from  October  through  December,, 
you  may  still  obtain  a  license  for  it, 
as  you  did  last  season,  on  the 
October-December  prorated  basis  in- 
stead of  the  seven  months  prorated 
license  originally  demanded  by  the 
State  Department  of  Revenue.  If 
anybody  tells  you  this  is  not  so,  call 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Revenue  in  Baton 
Rouge  and  ask  for  either  Mr.  Lay- 
cock,  or  Mr.  Breaux,  or  Mr.  Dupuy, 
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or  call  the  League's  office  in  New 
Orleans. 

Freight  Rates 

As  a  result  of  long  efforts  by  the 
Freight  Rate  Committee  of  the  Am- 
erican Sugar  Cane  League,  the  exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  Southern 
Lines  railroads  has  recommended  re- 
storation of  a  freight  differential 
over  New  Orleans  of  only  3  cents 
for  sugar  shipped  from  Western 
Louisiana  points  to  destination  in 
the  Southeast. 

The  restoration  of  this  3  cent 
basis  differential  will  result  in  con- 
siderable savings  to  those  who  ship 
sugar  from  points  in  Louisiana  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  to  destina- 
tions in  the  southeastern  states.  The 
differential  had  risen  to  as  much  as 
6  cents"  in  some  cases. 

While  on  the  subject  of  freight 
rates,  Mr.  Borne  states  in  his  re- 
port that  during  the  past  three  years 
the  League  has  saved  the  Louisiana 
cane  farmers  and  mill  operators 
over  half  a  million  dollars  by  suc- 
cessfully opposing  freight  rate  in- 
creases sought  by  the  railroads. 


RATOON  DISEASE 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
"running  out"  of  the  variety.  In 
other  words,  the  yield  of  a  cane 
gradually  dropped  and  it  was  event- 
ually replaced  by  a  newcomer  which 
retrieved  the  position  and  in  some 
cases  improved  it. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
ease and  its  effects  on  our  commer- 
cial canes  have  led  us  to  develop  the 
theory  that  ratoon  stunting  disease 
is  the  basic  cause  of  the  "running 
out"  of  cane  varieties  over  the 
years.  Such  a  theory  explains  many 
mysteries  in  our  industry.  It  an- 
swers the  question  why  a  good  va- 
riety falls  from  favour  through  de- 
creasing yields,  since  over  a  period 
of  years  it  would  become  progress- 
ively more  diseased.  It  explains  why 
promising  seedling  varieties  fall  by 
the  wayside  after  producing  so  well 
in  their  early  years  on  Experiment 


Stations.  It  explains  why  other 
varieties,  the  resistant  ones,  persist 
in  cultivation  over  long  periods. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  I  have 
already  said  that  one  means  of  con- 
trol is  the  selection  of  planting  ma- 
terial only  from  well  grown  ratoon 
crops.  Any  ratoons  which  have  not 
developed  normally  should  not  be 
used  in  any  circumstances  and  it  is 
inadvisable  to  use  plant  cane  unless 
it  has  a  clean  history.  Our  field 
advisers  or  supervisors  of  Cane 
Pest  and  Disease  Control  Boards 
can  inspect  fields  for  their  suitabil- 
ity for  planting  and  can,  by  cutting 
into  a  number  of  stalks,  find 
whether  any  internal  symptoms  of 
the  disease  are  present.  These 
simple  measures  will,  in  themselves, 
exercise  some  measure  of  control. 

There  is  only  one  sure  way,  so  far 
as  we  know  at  present,  to  ensure 
complete  freedom  from  ratoon  stunt- 
ing disease.  That  is  by  hot-water 
treatment  of  planting  material.  This 
is  nothing  new  since  we  have  for 
years  been  curing  chlorotic  streak 
in  sugar-cane  setts  by  immersing 
them  in  water  at  52°  C.  for  20 
minutes.  Ratoon  stunting  disease, 
however,  is  more  resistant  to  heat 
treatment  than  is  chlorotic  streak 
and  it  is  necessary  for  adequate  con- 
trol to  immerse  for  two  hours  at 
50°  C. 

We  have  given  considerable  pub- 
licity to  this  treatment.  During  last 
year  we  advocated  53°  C.  for  one 
hour  and,  although  this  is  very  ef- 
fective with  Q.28,  it  is  now  found 
to  be  too  severe  on  certain  other 
varieties.  By  reducing  the  tem- 
perature to  50°  C.  the  damage  to 
buds  is  eliminated,  but  the  period 
of  treatment  has  to  be  doubled. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
heat  treatment  cures  the  disease, 
and  the  ratoons  grown  from  hot- 
water  treated  plants  of  Q.28  are 
about  twice  as  vigorous  as  those 
from  diseased  plants. 

It  is  certainly  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  industry  that  a  concerted  and 
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energetic  attempt  be  made  to  intro- 
duce this  control  measure  into  all 
areas.  We  have  held  discussions 
with  various  Cane  Pest  and  Disease 
Control  Boards  and  some  have  al- 
ready treated  appreciable  tonnages 
of  plants  to  provide  a  nucleus  of 
clean  stocks  for  their  areas.  The 
heat  treated  stocks  will  remain  clean 
only  so  long  as  they  are  not  rein- 
fected by  knives  or  other  imple- 
ments previously  used  on  diseased 
cane,  but  with  normal  care  it  is 
practicable  for  any  grower  to  clean 
up  his  own  farm  in  three  or  four 
years.  That  is  what  we  are  doing 
on  our  Experiment  Stations.  Hot- 
water  treatment  is  not  a  recom- 
mended farm  practice;  it  is  one  for 
co-operative  effort.  Steam  is  the 
cheapest  method  of  heating  water 
and  the  obvious  system  is  for  a 
large  tank  at  a  mill  to  be  heated  by 
steam  and  the  bags  or  baskets  of 
plants  to  be  immersed  and  taken 
out  by  means  of  a  crane.  Careful 
attention  to  temperature  is  essential 


and  the  hot  water  must  be  kept  in 
movement  to  prevent  local  over- 
heating. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal  1225 


•   BOILER  SHELLS  * 

(%"  Thick) 

Ideal   for 

Culverts  and   Stacks 

(5'  Diameter  by  19^'  Long) 

Ends     can     be     closed 

and   used   for   TANKS 

Will  load  on  your  truck  or  deliver 

ELRAY  KOCKE  SERVICE,  Inc. 

(Your  Scrap  Dealer  Since  1916) 
Donaldsonville,   La. 
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That's  what  it 
takes  to  make 
profit  on  cane 
.  .  .  TRACKS. 
CATERPILLAR 
CRAWLER 
Diesel  Tractors 
give  you   power 
as  from  no  other 
source.  .  .  . 
POWER  for  earth 
moving,  for  land 
clearing,  for  soil 
preparation,  for 
harvest  hauling. 
Name  the  Date, 
well   Demonstrate! 

Write  to 

P.  O.  Box  1308 

Baton  Rouge, 

Louisiana 


ER  P  I  L  L  A 


0  m: 


BOVCE-HRRUEV  IMICIIIIlERY,mC 


BATON   ROUGE 
Phone  3-9525 


MORGAN  CITY 
Phone  2217-  2590 


NEW  ORLEANS 
Phone  Cedar  0331 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

by 
A.  W.  DYKERS 


Sugar  For  Iran 

We  had  a  chance  a  few  days  ago 
to  get  out  from  under  acreage  re- 
strictions and  mill  marketing  allot- 
ments, but  the  Government  wouldn't 
let  us. 

Forty-six  thousand  tons  of  sugar 
were  bought  for  Iran  and  your 
League  contended  that  it  should 
have  been  bought  from  Louisiana 
and  Florida.  On  September  28th 
the  following  letter  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Lawrence  Myers,  Head  of  the  Sugar 
Branch,  setting  forth  this  conten- 
tion. 

"Today  we  received  your  annouce- 
ment  concerning  the  contemplated 
purchases  of  50,000  short  tons  of 
sugar  for  shipment  to  Iran.  We 
notice  that  you  propose  to  accept 
offers  from  foreign  countries. 

"We  respectfully  suggest  that 
since  the  tax  dollars  collected  from 
United  States  citizens  will  be  used 
to  finance  this  foreign  aid  program, 
the  program  should  be  so  operated  as 
to  relieve  the  troublesome  situation 
which  exists  in  the  mainland  cane 
area.  It  would  seem  proper  for  you 
to  follow  the  same  policy  that  is 
followed  with  respect  to  wheat, 
rice,  and  other  agricultural  com- 
modities furnished  by  the  United 
States  to  foreign  countries  under 
the  foreign  aid  program.  As  we 
understand  it,  the  policy  has  been, 
and  still  is,  to  buy  domestically  pro- 
duced commodities  whenever  they  are 
available.  We  further  understand 
that  the  prices  paid  for  these  com- 
modities by  our  Government  are  Unit- 
ed States  market  prices  rather  than 


world  prices.  It  is  almost  unbelieve- 
able  that  you  propose  to  follow  a 
different  policy. 

"We  request  that  the  sugar  you 
buy  for  shipment  to  Iran  be  sugar 
made  from  cane  grown  in  the  main- 
land cane  area.  Such  purchases 
will  reduce  the  supplies  of  over 
quota  sugar.  The  entire  50,000  tons 
you  now  contemplate  buying  could 
be  supplied  by  the  mainland  cane 
area  and  another  50,000  tons  could 
probably  also  be  supplied. 

"Purchases  made  in  the  manner 
that  we  suggest  would  not  only  be 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  with  re- 
spect to  other  commodities,  but 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's desire  to  avoid  unne- 
cessary controls  on  agricultural  pro- 
ducers  and  processors. " 

On  September  30th  the  League 
wired  Mr.  Myers  and  said,  "Vigor- 
ously protest  your  accepting  any 
bid  on  sugar  for  Iran  until  full  con- 
sideration is  given  the  question  of 
preference  to  mainland  cane  sugar 
by  FOA  and  USDA.",  and  also  wir- 
ed Mr.  Harold  Stassen,  Administra- 
tor of  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration, asking  him  to  request 
the  Sugar  Branch  to  "Withhold  ac- 
ceptance of  bids  on  sugar  for  Iran 
until  full  consideration  is  given  the 
question  of  preference  to  surplus 
sugar  in  continental  United  States." 

Congressman  Willis  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Myers,  and  Mr.  John  Minor 
Wisdom,  the  Louisiana  Republican 
National  Committeeman,  protested 
to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson, 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


The  scientists  working  on  sugar 
cane  breeding  for  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
and  L.  S.  U.,  met  with  the  League 
on  October  6th  to  discuss  the  com- 
ing cane  breeding  work  to  be  done 
at  Grand  Isle,  La.,  and  Canal  Point, 
Fla.  Dr.  Cecil  H.  Wadleigh,  Head 
Physiologist  in  Charge  Division  of 
Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and  Agri- 
cultural Engineering,  Agricultural 
Research  Administration,  Beltsville, 
Maryland,  Mr.  Carl  0.  Grassl, 
sugar  cane  breeder  from  Canal 
Point,  Fla.,  and  Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott, 
Principal  Pathologist,  Sugar  ■  Plant 
Investigations,  Houma,  Louisiana, 
represented  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, Soils,  and  Agricultural  En- 
gineering of  U.  S.  D.  A.  Dr.  S.  J. 
P.  Chilton,  Head,  Department  of 
Botany,  Bacteriology  and  Plan 
Pathology,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  Dr.  Irvin  L.  Forbes, 
Assistant  Director,  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, represented  Louisiana  State 
University.  The  League  was  repre- 
sented by  Messrs.  Marcel  Voorhies, 
Stephen  C.  Munson,  Elliott  Jones, 
and  the  writer.  The  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chem- 
istry of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  was  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  L.  F.  Martin,  Head, 
Sugarcane  Products  Division,  South- 
ern Regional  Research  Laboratory, 
U.  S.  D.  A.,  andv  Mr.  W.  F.  Guil- 
beau,  Chemical  Engineer,  Sugar 
Cane  Products  Division,  Southern 
Regional  Research  Laboratory. 

The  getting  of  a  new  variety  of 
sugar  cane  is  not  an  easily  done 
task.    Several  years  and  many  thou- 


Cane  Breeding  Work 


sands  of  dollars  are  spent  before  a 
new  cane  is  developed.  Not  only  is 
there  much  physical  work  attached 
to  the  science  of  sugar  cane  breed- 
ing, but  much  scientific  planning 
is  necessary.  Cane  selected  to  be 
used  as  parents  in  the  breeding  pro- 
gram must  have  certain  desirable 
characteristics  such  as  high  yield, 
good  sucrose,  low  fibre,  etc.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  make  a  cross 
between  two  canes  that  have  all 
these  desirable  qualities.  Often- 
times certain  crosses  are  impossible 
to  make  either  because  of  the  dif- 
ferent times  of  flowering  or  for 
some  other  reason  such  as  weather. 
We  are  fortunate,  however,  that 
the  scientists  working  for  the  sug- 
ar industry  are  constantly  seeking 
new  ways  through  basic  research  to 
make  canes  flower  when  and  where 
they  are  needed,  and  that  much 
thought  and  careful  consideration 
is  given  the  canes  to  be  used  in  the 
breeding  program. 

The  morning  session  of  this  meet- 
ing was  spent  largely  discussing 
methods  to  be  employed  in  the 
actual  breeding  technique,  along 
with  what  specific  canes  should  be 
crossed. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Mr.  Mar- 
tin reviewed  research  on  the  milling 
and  processing  of  new  sugarcane 
varieties,  and  considered  possibili- 
ties for  expanding  this  work  to 
provide  information  required  for  a 
more  effective  breeding  and  selec- 
tion program.  Dr.  Arthur  Keller 
L.  S.  U.,  joined  the  group  for  this 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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IN    WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


New  Labor  Secretary 

The  appointment  of  James  P. 
Mitchell  to  the  cabinet  as  head  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  took 
Washington  completely  by  surprise. 
Mitchell  did  not  figure  in  the  specu- 
lation for  the  top  Labor  Department 
post.  Such  names  as  former  Gover- 
nor Stassen,  New  York  Labor  Com- 
missioner Corsi,  Governor  Driscoll 
of  New  Jersey,  and  House  Labor 
Committee  Chairman  McConnell 
were  prominently  mentioned. 

While  he  was  a  comparatively 
dark  horse,  Mr.  Mitchell,  neverthe- 
less, has  had  a  lifetime  of  experi- 
ence in  personnel  and  labor  manage- 
ment. His  most  recent  government 
post  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  During  World  War  II,  Mit- 
chell served  as  Director  of  the  War 
Department's  Industrial  Personnel 
Division  in  which  post  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  all  labor  and  man- 
power problems  that  affected  army 
production  and  for  nearly  a  million 
civilian  employees  of  the  army  serv- 
ice forces. 

Mitchell  describes  himself  as  a 
Republican  but  said  he  had  never 
been  active  in  politics.  He  had  no 
idea,  he  said,  how  his  name  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
White  House  as  a  potential  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

Mitchell  is  not  affiliated  with  any 
labor  union.  However,  his  work  in 
the  War  Department  and  for  private 
industry  has  brought  him  into  con- 
tact with  many  of  the  present-day 
labor  leaders. 

The  appointment  of  Mitchell,  of 
course,    must   be   confirmed   by   the 


Senate.  Washington  scuttlebutt  has 
it  that  considerable  business  opposi- 
tion might  develop  because  of  Mit- 
chell's record  of  being  "too  friendly" 
to  labor.  The  same  sources  say  that 
the  appointment  apparently  is  a  vic- 
tory for  the  Dewey  wing  of  the 
party  and  that  one  of  Dewey's  key 
lieutenants  was  responsible  for 
boosting  Mitchell  into  the  post. 
Conference  Postponed 

USDA's  forthcoming  conference 
of  marketing  experts  with  a  view 
to  revising  the  present  definition  of 
"marketing"  originally  scheduled  for 
mid-October  has  been  changed  to 
mid-November. 

Sugar  Branch  Director  Lawrence 
Myers  will  have  the  meeting  either 
just  before  or  shortly  after  the  con- 
sumptive estimate  hearing  on  No- 
vember 16th.  According  to  Myers, 
the  same  individuals  from  sugar 
areas  would  probably  have  to  attend 
both  the  meeting  on  marketing  and 
the  consumptive  estimate  hearing, 
and  by  changing  the  date,  one  trip 
to  Washington  will  suffice. 

Puerto  Rican  Meetings 

Dudley  Smith,  amiable,  hardwork- 
ing Vice  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto 
Rico,  has  departed  on  a  three-weeks 
mission  to  that  island.  According 
to  Dudley,  he  will  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  his 
Association  on  October  13th.  He 
will  remain  in  Puerto  Rico  for  the 
USDA's  wage  and  fair  price  hear- 
ing scheduled  for  October  22nd  and 
23rd.  Puerto  Rican  sugar  producers 
have  expressed  great  concern  over 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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A  STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  DUHE 

ON  THE  LABOR  SITUATION 


Much  publicity  has  been  given  thru 
the  press  in  recent  weeks  to  attempts 
by  the  National  Agricultural  Work- 
ers Union  to  organize  the  sugar- 
cane workers  of  Louisiana,  and  of 
a  threatened  strike  if  the  Union  is 
not  recognized  by  the  sugar  cane 
farmers  and  if  wage  rates  are 
not  materially  increased.  Much  of 
the  published  information,  all  eman- 
ating from  representatives  of  the 
Union,  is  fallacious  and  misleading. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
sugar  industry  to  the  economy  of 
this  state  and  in  order  to  clarify 
the  position  of  the  sugar  cane  farm- 
ers, the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  an  organization  of  sugar 
cane  farmers  and  processors,  feels 
impelled  to  issue  this  statement. 
~  With  particular  respect  to  wages, 
the  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet  grow- 
ers are  the  only  farmers  in  the 
United  States  required  to  pay  wage 
rates  established  by  the  Federal 
Government.  These  rates  are  fixed 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  each  year  after  a  pub- 
lic hearing  and  extensive  investiga- 
tion. All  interested  persons  are  in- 
vited to  testify,  and  during  the  past 
two  years  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Workers  Union 
and  other  organizations  have  testi- 
fied at  the  hearings  and  presented 
all  available  facts  which  they  rely 
on  to  justify  higher  wages.  Follow- 
ing the  hearing  and  investigation 
each  year,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, acting  as  disinterested  and 
unbaised  arbiter,  establishes  the 
highest  rates  it  feels  the  average 
sugar  cane  farmers  can  afford  to 
pay.  We  believe  vit  is  a  generally 
recognized  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  at  all  times  protects 
the  interest  of  the  wage  earner  in 
his  relationship  with  his  employer. 
Under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  at 
least  these  prescribed  rates  must  be 
paid    or    unbearable    penalties     are 


inflicted. 

The  farmer's  ability  to  pay  de- 
pends almost  entirely  on  the  price 
of  raw  sugar.  The  price  of  raw 
sugar  today  is  at  approximately  the 
same  level  as  in  1947  during  OPA 
control.  However,  the  harvesting 
wage  rates  during  this  same  period, 
based  on  today's  price  of  raw  sugar, 
have  increased  approximately  25%. 
The  facts  conclusively  indicate  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
followed  a  policy  of  setting  rates 
above  the  level  which  many  small 
farmers  have  been  able  to  pay.  As 
a  result  of  this  policy  many  of  them 
have  found  it  unprofitable  to  grow 
sugar  cane.  In  1948  there  were  10,- 
200  sugar  cane  growers  in  Louis- 
iana as  compared  to  only  8,200  in 
1952.  In  other  words  2,000  small 
farmers  have  been  forced  out  of 
business  during  a  period  of  four 
years.  This  deplorable  trend  would 
be  speeded  up  by  any  further  in- 
creases in  wage  rates  unless  such  in- 
creases were  accompanied  by  an  in- 
creased price  to  the  farmer. 

The  Wage  Determinations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  provide 
for  automatic  wage  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  any  increase  in  the  price 
of  sugar.  Facts  developed  by  the 
Louisiana  State  Agricultural  Exper- 
iment Station  indicate  that  during 
the  harvest  season  workers  receive 
almost  100%  of  the  dollar  value  of 
any  increase  in  sugar  cane  prices 
resulting  from  a  raw  sugar  price 
rise.  In  addition  to  paying  cash 
wages,  sugar  cane  farmers  are  re- 
quired to  furnish  the  workers  cer- 
tain customary  perquisites  such  as 
houses  and  garden  plots. 

Sugar  cane  farmers  as  well  as 
other  farmers  are  unable  to  pay 
wages  comparable  to  industrial 
rates.  However,  the  average  sugar 
cane  farmer  is  paying  all  he  can 
afford.  These  rates  compare  favor- 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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FAIR  AND  REASONABLE  WAGE  RATES 


Editor's  note :  The  Harvesting  and 
Cultivation  Wage  Rate  Determina- 
tion was  carried  in  the  October  1st, 

1953  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 
The  following  is  an  official  ex- 
planation by  Mr.  John  H.  Davis, 
1st  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, telling  why  the  Government 
issued  the  Wage  Determination. 

Statement  of  Bases  and 
Considerations 

(a)  General.  The  foregoing  de- 
termination provides  fair  and  rea- 
sonable wage  rates  which  a  pro- 
ducer in  Louisiana  must  pay,  as  a 
minimum,  for  work  performed  by 
persons  employed  on  the  farm  in 
the  harvesting  of  the  1953  crop  of 
sugarcane  and  in  the  production  and 
cultivation  of  sugarcane  during  the 

1954  calendar  year,  as  one  of  the 
conditions  for  payment  under  the 
act; 

(b)  Requirements  of  the  act  and 
standards  employed.  In  determining 
fair  and  reasonable  wage  rates  the 
act  requires  that  a  public  hearing- 
be  held,  that  investigations  be  made, 
and  that  consideration  be  given  to 

(1)  the  standards  formerly  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended,  and  (2)  the  differences 
in  conditions  among  various  sugar 
producing  areas. 

A  public  hearing  was  held  in 
Thibodaux,  Louisiana,  on  July  16, 
1953,  at  which  interested  persons 
presented  testimony  with  respect  to 
fair  and  reasonable  wage  rates  for 
harvesting  the  1953  crop  of  sugar- 
cane and  for  the  production  and 
cultivation  of  sugarcane  during  the 
calendar  year  1954.  In  addition,  in- 
vestigations have  been  made  of  the 
conditions  affecting  wage  rates  in 
Louisiana.  In  this  determination 
the  primary  factors  which  have  been 
considered   are    (1)    cost   of  living; 

(2)  prices  of  sugar  and  by-products; 

(3)  income    from    sugarcane;    and 

(4)  cost  of  production.  Other  eco- 
nomic influences  also  have  been  con- 


sidered. 

(c)  1953  harvest  and  19  5  U  pro- 
duction and  cultivation  wage  deter- 
mination. This  determination  brings 
together  the  wage  rates  for  harvest- 
ing and  production  and  cultivation 
work  which  have  heretofore  been 
covered  by  two  determinations.  This 
determination  differs  from  the  1952 
harvest  and  1953  production  and  cul- 
tivation wage  determinations  in  the 
following  respects:  (1)  Day  rates 
for  adult  workers  and  piecework 
rates  are  increased  five  percent  at 
the  base  price  range;  (2)  specific 
wage  rates  for  workers  between  14 
and  1§  years  of  age,  employed  in 
production  and  cultivation  work,  are 
now  established  at  rates  not  less 
than  three-fourths  of  the  respective 
adult  rates;  (3)  compensable  work- 
ing time  is  specified;  and  (4)  re- 
quirements are  established  for  fur- 
nishing the  equipment  necessary  to 
perform  work  assignments. 

At  the  public  hearing  representa- 
tives of  producers  recommended  an 
increase  of  five  percent  in  basic 
time  rates;  the  continuance  of  sepa- 
rate determinations  for  harvesting 
and  for  production  and  cultivation 
work;  the  continuance  of  rates  per 
9-hour  day ;  clarification  of  the  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  compensable 
working  time;  and  that  the  determi- 
nation not  include  a  provision  re- 
quiring producers  to  furnish  work- 
ing tools  to  workers  free  of  charge. 
A  representative  of  one  labor  union 
recommended  a  minimum  wage, 
with  no  seasonal  differential,  of  75 
cents  per  hour  for  unskilled  workers 
and  $1.00  per  hour  for  tractor  driv- 
ers and  workers  of  similar  skills; 
that  the  wage-price  escalator  be  dis- 
continued; that  the  determination 
continue  to  provide  a  rate  per  9- 
hour  day;  that  the  furnishing  of 
hand  tools  and  equipment  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  employer;  and 
that  compensable  time  begin  and 
end  at  the  assembly  point  for  work- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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ers.  Another  union  representative 
generally  concurred  in  this  position, 
although  he  expressed  a  preference 
for  hourly  rates  instead  of  9-hour  day 
rates  and  one  determination  cover- 
ing harvest  and  production  and  cul- 
tivation work.  Social  service  work- 
ers at  the  hearing  urged  improve- 
ments in  workers'  annual  earnings, 
working  conditions  and  housing 
standards. 

Consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  recommendations  and  support- 
ing testimony  presented  at  the  pub- 
lic hearing,  to  the  standards  cus- 
tomarily considered  in  wage  deter- 
minations, to  information  obtained 
through  investigation  and  to  the  re- 
turns, costs  and  profits  of  sugar- 
cane producers.  The  analysis  indi- 
cates that  the  proposed  wage  in- 
crease will  be  within  producers' 
ability  to  pay  in  view  of  the  con- 
tinuing improvement  in  production 
efficiencies  in  the  area.  The  in- 
crease in  time  wage  rates  corres- 
ponds to  the  recommendation  of  pro- 
ducer representatives.  Piecework 
rates  are  increased  in  the  same  pro- 
portion to  retain  the  same  relation- 
ship. The  economic  position  of  the 
average  producer  does  not  permit 
an  increase  in  wage  rates  of  the 
proportions  recommended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  labor. 

The  consolidation  of  wage  rates 
for  harvesting  and  production  and 
cultivation  work  into  one  determi- 
nation is  in  conformity  with  the  prac- 
tice in  all  other  areas.  The  primary 
objection  of  the  representative  of 
producers  was  that  a  consolidation 
of  the  two  determinations  would  re- 
sult in  the  establishment  of  wage 
rates  for  production  and  cultivation 
two  or  three  months  earlier  and 
therefore  would  not  permit  the  De- 
partment to  give  consideration  to 
any  substantial  changes  in  economic 
conditions  which  might  occur  in  the 
meantime.  Since  the  determination 
includes  a  wage-price  esclator,  wage 
rates  are  responsive  to  changes  in 
sugar  prices  which  affect  the  income 
of  producers. 


The  specifications  regarding  com- 
pensable working  time  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  equipment  are  deemed 
necessary  so  that  producers  and 
workers  may  have  full  knowledge  of 
these  requirements.  Investigation  in 
the  Louisiana  sugarcane  area  dis- 
closed considerable  variation  in 
practices  resulting  in  confusion  and 
misunderstandings  among  producers 
and  workers. 

The  provision  for  a  proportionate 
rate  for  workers  14  to  16  years  of 
age  in  production  and  cultivation 
work  makes  the  rate  pattern  uni- 
form with  the  harvesting  schedule. 
It  permits  variable  rates  of  pay  to 
such  workers  based  upon  the  adult 
job  classification  rather  than  a 
single  rate  fixed  solely  by  age  group. 

After  consideration  of  all  factors, 
the  wage  rates  and  other  provisions 
in  this  determination  are  deemed  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable. 

Accordingly,  I  hereby  find  and 
conclude  that  the  foregoing  wage 
determination  will  effectuate  the 
wage  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act, 
as  amended.  (Sec.  403,  61  Stat.  932; 
7  U.S.C.  Sup.  1153.  Interprets  or 
applies  sec.  301,  61  Stat.  929;  7 
U.S.C.  Sup.  1131.) 

Issued  this  22  day  of  Sept.,  1953. 
John  H.  Davis, 

1st  Asst.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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RULES  OF  THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  EXCHANGE  GOVERN- 
ING QUOTATIONS  OF  LOUISIANA  BLACKSTRAP  MOLASSES 


Standard  Louisiana  Blackstrap — 
Not  less  than  42  Baume  at  90  de- 
grees F.  or  its  equivalent.  No  molas- 
ses sold  on  grade  will  be  consid- 
ered as  Blackstrap  for  quotation 
purposes. 

Terms — Bulk  f.o.b.  plantation  in 
railroad  tank  cars  or  barges. 

Quantity — Not  less  than  5  railroad 
tank  cars  or  the  equivalent  which 
is  not  less  than  30,000  gallons. 

Shipment  —  Prompt  (shipment  to 
be  completed  within  30  days). 

Tank  Car  Shipments:  Five  rail- 
road tank  cars.  Each  unit  of  five 
tank  cars  shall  be  used  as  a  sepa- 
rate unit  for  arriving  at  daily 
prices  as  follows:  5  through  9 
tank  cars  shall  be  considered  as 
1  unit  for  quotation  purposes.  10 
through  14  tank  cars  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  2  units  for  quotation 
purposes.  15  through  19  tank 
cars  shall  be  considered  as  3  units 
for  quotation  purposes  and,  etc. 

Barge  Shipments:  In  the  event 
shipment  is  made  by  barge,  a 
quotable  unit  shall  be  as  follows: 
30,000  through  59,999  gallons 
shall  be  considered  as  1  unit  for 
quotation  purposes. 

60,000  through  89,999  gallons 
shall  be  considered  as  2  units  for 
quotation  purposes. 

90,000   through    119,999    gallons 
shall  be  considered  as  3  units  for 
quotation  purposes  and,  etc. 
Kind  of  Sale — Only  prompt  sales 
made   for  the   account   of   a   Louis- 
iana processor  to  a  recognized  deal- 
er will  be  used  in  establishing  quo- 
tations. Sales  made  during  the  Cane 
Purchase     Contract     period     to     a 
recognized  dealer  by  a  refiner  pro- 
cessing cane  in  Louisiana  shall  also 
be  used  for  quotation  purposes.    No 
resales  of  any  nature  shall  be  con- 
sidered. 

Reporting  Transactions — All  tran- 
sactions must  be  reported  to  the  Ex- 
change by  telephone  or  otherwise  by 
either  the  seller  or  buyer  or  their 


agents  not  later  than  2  P.M.  on  the 
day  on  which  they  are  consumated 
and  these  must  be  confirmed  by 
either  the  seller  or  buyer  or  their 
agents  on  forms  furnished  by  the 
Exchange  for  this  purpose  which 
forms  must  be  mailed  to  the  Ex- 
change on  the  same  day  that  the 
transaction  is  reported.  Sales  com- 
pleted before  2  P.M.  shall  be  used  in 
arriving  at  a  price  for  the  day. 
Sales  completed  after  2  P.M.  shall 
be  carried  over  to  the  following 
market  day  and  included  in  the  sales 
of  that  day.  No  information  on  sales 
of  the  current  day  shall  be  divulged 
by  the  Exchange  until  after  the  close 
of  the  market   (2  P.M.) 

To  confirm  the  completion  of  con- 
tracts within  the  specified  spot 
transaction  period  (shipment  to  be 
completed  within  30  days),  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  blackstrap  under  con- 
tract shall  be  furnished  a  form  by 
the  Exchange  which  the  producer 
shall  mail  to  the  Exchange  when  the 
shipment  under  contract  is  com- 
pleted. 

Daily  Average  Quotations  —  All 
daily  average  quotations  shall  be  the 
simple  average  of  the  quotable  tran- 
sactions as  defined  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  of  these  rules.  When  no 
quotable  transactions  are  recorded  on 
any  given  day  the  quotation  for  that 
day  shall  be  the  last  previous  daily 
average  quotation. 

Weekly  Average  Quotations  — 
Weekly  average  quotations  shall  be 
established  by  taking  the  simple 
average  of  the  daily  quotations  of 
this  Exchange. 

Average  Price  for  the  Season — The 
Season's  Average  Price  shall  be  es- 
tablished by  taking  the  simple  aver- 
age of  the  weekly  average  quota- 
tions issued  by  this  Exchange  ap- 
plicable to  the  Cane  Purchase  Con- 
tract Period. 

Corrections  —  The  Exchange  re- 
serves the  right  to  correct  any  er- 
roneous quotations. 
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RULES  OF  THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  EXCHANGE 

GOVERNING  LOUISIANA  RAW  SUGAR  QUOTATIONS 


Refiners  —  American,  Godchaux, 
Colonial,  and  Henderson  for  Louis- 
iana raws. 

American,  Godchaux,  Colonial, 
Henderson,  South  Coast,  Southdown, 
Sterling,  and  Supreme  for  offshore 
raws. 

Terms — F.O.B.  New  Orleans  duty 
paid  basis. 

Quantity — Not  less  than  1,000 
bags  of  Louisiana  raw  sugar  or  less 
than  1,000  long  tons  of  offshore  raw 
sugar. 

Kind  of  Sale — Only  spot  sales  (de- 
livery within  35  days)  covered  by 
contract  between  a  Louisiana  raw 
sugar  producer,  or  a  seller  of  off- 
shore raw  sugar,  and  any  one  of 
the  refiners  listed  above  shall  be 
considered  a  spot  sale  of  raw  sugar. 
Only  sales  covered  by  one  contract 
shall  be  considered,  and  no  resales 
from  one  refiner  to  another  refiner 
shall  be  considered. 

Time  Limit  for  Sales — Sales  com- 
pleted before  2:00  P.M.  shall  be 
used  in  arriving  at  a  price  for  the 
day.  All  sales  completed  after  2:00 
P.M.  shall  be  carried  over  to  the 
following  market  day  and  included 
in  the  sales  of  that  day.  The  Ex- 
change week  shall  be  Friday  thru 
Thursday. 

Holidays  —  The    Louisiana    Sugar 


Exchange,  Inc.,  shall  be  closed  when 
the  New  York  sugar  market  is  clos- 
ed. 

Daily  Average  Prices — All  daily 
average  prices  shall  be  the  simple 
average  of  the  spot  sales  of  Louis- 
iana raws  or  offshore  raws  to  the 
refiners  listed  above  on  any  given 
day.  When  no  spot  sales  of  Louisiana 
raws  or  offshore  raws  to  the  refin- 
ers listed  above  are  reported  on  any 
given  day  the  quotation  for  that  day 
shall  be  the  daily  spot  quotation  of 
the  New  York  Coffee  &  Sugar  Ex- 
change adjusted  to  a  duty  paid  de- 
livered New  Orleans  basis  by  using 
the  freight  rate  differential  from 
Cuba,  if  any,  existing  between  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  as  furnished 
by  James  E.  Ward  &  Co.,  of  New 
York. 

Weekly  Average  Prices  —  Weekly 
average  prices  shall  be  established 
by  taking  the  simple  average  of  the 
daily  quotations  of  this  Exchange. 

Average  Price  for  the  Season — The 
Season's  average  price  shall  be  es- 
tablished by  taking  the  simple  aver- 
age of  the  weekly  average  prices 
issued  by  this  Exchange  applicable 
to  the  Cane  Purchase  Contract  Per- 
iod. 

Correction  of  Quotations  —  The 
Exchange  reserves  the  right  to  ad- 
just any  erroneous  quotations. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
but  on  October  1st,  one  day  after 
our  protest,  the  PMA  announced  that 
21,000  tons  of  sugar  from  Java,  20,- 
000  tons  from  Belgium,  and  5,000 
tons  from  Cuba  had  been  purchased 
for  Iran.  Was  domestic  sugar  ser- 
iously considered?    We  doubt  it. 

This  is  another  instance  which 
confirms  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
Government  officials,  in  trying  to 
solve  world  problems,  give  little 
thought  to  the  problems  of  United 
States  citizens. 


It  All  Depends 

Year  after  year  representatives 
of  the  National  Confectioners'  As- 
sociation have  come  to  Washington 
and  advocated  that  the  sugar  con- 
sumption estimate  be  placed  high 
to  keep  the  price  of  sugar  low.  They 
have  consistently  ignored  the  pleas 
of  the  domestic  sugar  producers  that 
we  cannot  compete  with  cheap  for- 
eign production. 

A  few  days  ago  representatives 
of  the  National  Confectioners'  As- 
sociation were  again  in  Washington, 
this  time  to  talk  to  the  Committee 
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COMMERCIALLY   RECOVERABLE    SUGAR   DETERMINATION    833.2,    AMDT.    1, 

REVISED   FOR  LOUISIANA   SUGAR  CANE 

1953  CROP 

Hundredweights  of  Sugar,  Raw  Value,  Commercially  Recoverable  Per  Ton  of  Sugar 
Cane  for  Percentages  of  Sucrose  in  Normal  Juice  from  8.0%   to   18.0%,   Inclusive 


%  Sucrose 

Cwt.  Sugar 

%  Sucrose 

Cwt.  Sugar 

%  Sucrose 

Cwt.  Sugar 

Normal 

Per  Ton 

Normal 

Per  Ton 

Normal 

Per  Ton 

Juice 

Cane 

Juice 

Cane 

Juice 

Cane 

8.0 

.899 

11.5 

1.518 

15.0 

2.080 

8.1 

.916 

1-1.6 

1.534 

15.1 

2.097 

8.2 

.933 

11.7 

1.549 

15.2 

2.113 

8.3 

.949 

11.8 

1.565 

15.3 

2.130 

8.4 

.966 

11.9 

1.580 

15.4 

2.146 

8.5 

.983 

12.0 

1.596 

15.5 

2.163 

8.6 

1.000 

12.1 

1.612 

15.6 

2.180 

8.7 

1.017 

12.2 

1.628 

15.7 

2.196 

8.8 

1.033 

12.3 

1.644 

15.8 

2.213 

8.9 

1.050 

12.4 

1.660 

15.9 

2.229 

9.0 

1.067 

12.5 

1.675 

16.0 

2.246 

9.1 

1.087 

12.6 

1.691 

16.1 

2.263 

9.2 

1.106 

12.7 

1.707 

16.2 

2.280 

9.3 

1.126 

12.8 

1.723 

16.3 

2.296 

9.4 

1.146 

12.9 

1.739 

16.4 

2.313 

9.5 

1.165 

13.0 

1.755 

16.5 

2.330 

9.6 

1.185 

13.1 

1.771 

16.6 

2.347 

9.7 

1.205 

13.2 

1.787 

16.7 

2.364 

•  9.8 

1.225 

13.3 

1.803 

16.8 

2.380 

9.9 

1.244 

13.4 

1.819 

16.9 

2.397 

10.0 

1.264 

13.5 

1.835 

17.0 

2.414 

10.1 

1.282 

13.6 

1.852 

17.1 

2.431 

10.2 

1.299 

13.7 

1.868 

17.2 

2.448 

10.3 

1.317 

13.8 

1.884 

17.3 

2.465 

10.4 

1.334 

13.9 

1.900 

17.4 

2.482 

10.5 

1.352 

14.0 

1.916 

17.5 

2.499 

10.6 

1.370 

14.1 

1.932 

17.6 

2.517 

10.7 

1.387 

14.2 

1.949 

17.7 

2.534 

10.8 

1.405 

14.3 

1.965 

17.8 

2.551 

10.9 

1.422 

14.4 

1,982 

17.9 

2.568 

11.0 

1.440 

14.5 

1.998 

18.0 

2.585 

11.1 

1.456 

14.6 

2.014 

11.2 

1.471 

14.7 

2.031 

11.3 

1.487 

14.8 

2.047 

11.4 

1.502 

14.9 

2.064 

on  Reciprocity  Information,  which 
is  the  Committee  that  President 
Eisenhower  recently  appointed  to 
study  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  This  time,  however,  the 
story  was  different. 

The  Association  complained  that 
the  reduction  in  the  duty  on  candy 
from  40  cents  to  14  cents  is  ruining 
them.  All  of  which  goes  to  prove 
what  Confucius,  or  some  other  wise 
man,  discovered  a  long  time  ago, 
to-wit:  "It  all  depends  on  whose  ox 
is  being  gored,'*  or,  to  use  a  more 


modern  version,  "who  gets  it  in  the 
neck." 

For  The  Birds 

While  on  the  subject  of  duties, 
look  at  what  this  free  or  freer  trade 
business  is  doing  to  our  oil  people. 
The  daily  Louisiana  oil  production 
allowable  for  October  has  been  cut 
a  total  of  75,000  barrels  under  the 
September  allowable,  and  Conserva- 
tion Commissioner  John  B.  Hussey 
blames  most  of  the  cut  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  oil. 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  20) 
session  to  discuss  the  milling  work, 
and  Dr.  Martin  reviewed  the  pilot 
plant  clarification  and  processing 
experiments,  as  well  as  chemical  re- 
search that  has  been  started  to  de- 
termine the  composition  of  juice  and 
its  relation  to  processing  quality  of 
the  different  varieties  tested.  Dr. 
Wadleigh  discussed  the  value  and 
importance  of  this  chemical  work, 
pointing  out  the  need  for  an  in- 
ventory of  the  substance  present  in 
sugarcane  to  serve  as  a  guide  in 
early  selection  of  canes  having  good 
processing,  as  well  as  agronomic 
qualities. 

The  League  will  do  all  that  it  can 
to  see  the  continuation  and  ex- 
pansion of  this  project.  Any  proj- 
ect that  will  hasten  the  development 
of  the  new  superior  varieties  is  de- 
serving of  the  support  of  the  entire 
sugar  industry. 

Incidentally,  due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress- 
men from  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.  has  obtained  suf- 
ficient funds  to  increase  its  experi- 
mental work  in  sugar  cane  breeding. 
This  year  Dr.  Abbott  will  have  a 
new  greenhouse  at  Houma,  and  the 
facilities  at  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  station 
at  Canal  Point,  Florida,  will  be  in- 
creased. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  21) 
the  increase  in  agricultural  wages 
for  sugar  workers  in  Florida  and 
Louisiana  recently  decreed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  are 
fearful  that  Puerto  Rico  will  also 
get  a  wage  hike. 

On  October  28th  and  29th,  Mr. 
Smith  will  attend  the  Puerto  Rican 
industry's  meeting  to  discuss  sugar 
research  problems.  Some  of  the 
topics  to  be  taken  up  at  this  same 
meeting  are  as  follows: 

1.  Lack  of  earnings 

2.  Limitations  on  production 

3.  Sagging  prices  of  sugar  and 
molasses 


4.  Low  labor  productivity 

5.  High  agricultural  labor  costs 
5.    Increasing   wage   rate   in   re- 
lation to  lagging  prices 

7.  Loss  of  labor  at  peak  of  har- 
vest season 

8.  Lack  of  development  of  ma- 
chinery to  reduce  labor  costs 

9.  Lack    of    improved    varieties 
and  farm  practices 

10.  Failure  of  sugarcane  research 
in  Puerto  Rico  to  keep  pace 
with  other  areas 

Sweet  Facts 

The  forthcoming  decision  of  the 
sugar  industry  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  should  embark  on  a  continuing 
advertising  campaign  pointing  out 
the  merits  of  sugar  remains  the 
principal  topic  of  interest  at  all 
places  where  Sugar  people  meet. 
Here  are  some  things  which  can 
honestly  be  said  for  sugar: 

(a)  Sugar  is  the  fundamental 
basis  of  all  life  on  earth. 

(b)  Sugar  is  the  primary 
source  of  all  food  energy  as  well 
as  the  energy  of  coal,  petroleum, 
natural  gas  and  oil-shale. 

(c)  Every  person  and  every 
animal  would  drop  dead  instantly 
except  for  the  sugar  in  his  blood. 

(d)  Sugar  is  in  every  green 
plant;  it  is  a  great  natural  food. 

(e)  Sugar  is  the  most  efficient 
source  of  food  energy,  sugar  cane 
or  sugar  beets  producing  more 
energy  per  acre-year  than  any 
other  crop. 

(f)  Sugar  is  the  cheapest 
source  of  food  energy. 

(g)  Sugar  is  assimilated  more 
quickly,  readily,  and  completely 
than  any  other  food. 

(h)  Sugar  is  commercially  pro- 
duced in  a  state  of  high  chemical 
purity,  99.9+%.  This  is  true  of 
only  three  major  food  ingredi- 
ents: salt,  water,  and  sugar. 

(i)  Sugar  keeps  indefinitely 
without  special  precautions. 

(j)  Sugar  serves  to  preserve 
other  foods. 

(k)  Sugar  tastes  good;  it  is 
psychologically  satisfying. 
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(1)  Sugar  brings  out  and  en- 
hances other  flavors. 

(m)    Sugar  stimulates  appetite. 

(n)  By  caramelization  sugar 
lends  aroma  and  color  appeal  to 
food  products. 

(o)  Sugar  dissolves  in  water 
readily  and  is  easily  handled  in 
either  liquid  or  solid  form. 

(p)  Sugar  has  a  protein-spar- 
ing action  greater  than  that  of 
other  common  carbohydrates. 
Since  protein  is  the  most  expen- 
sive of  the  three  main  food  cate- 
gories, often  costing  10-20  times 
as  much  as  sugar,  this  is  of  eco- 
nomic importance. 

(q)  Aged  people  and  hospital 
patients  can  be  maintained  for 
long  periods  of  time  by  feeding 
intravenous  invert  sugar. 

(r)  Intravenous  invert  sugar 
can  be  used  at  twice  the  concen- 
tration of  competing  materials 
with  no  more  loss  by  excretion 
through  the  kidneys. 
If  you  have  any  doubt  about  the 
widespread  ignorance  of  mis-infor- 
mation about  sugar  try  these  on  any 
of  your  friends  outside  the  industry 
and  note  the  expressions  of  amaze- 
ment. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  27) 
"Every  barrel  of  foreign  oil  which 
supplants  a  barrel  of  Louisiana 
crude  decreases  the  revenue  that 
educates  your  children  and  mine.,,, 
Mr.  Hussy  told  oil  men  in  New  Or- 
leans early  this  month.  He  might 
have  also  added  (and  perhaps  he 
did  but  the  news  article  didn't  carry 
it)  that  it  decreases  the  revenue  of 
the  parents  of  the  children,  and  gen- 
erally lowers  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  the  United  States. 

It  is  good  to  see  that  an  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  people  are  com- 
ing to  realize  that  free  or  freer 
trade  is  not  what  it  is  cracked  up 
to  be.  It  is  one  of  those  high  sound- 
ing theories  that  is  great  for  the 
other  fellow. 


Appoint  Agents 

Mr.  W.  J.  Amoss,  President  of 
the  Valentine  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
has  announced  the  appointment  of 
the  Perkins-Goodwin  Company,  an 
international  marketing  organiza- 
tion, as  the  exclusive  sales  agents  of 
all  products  to  be  produced  by  the 
new  Valentine  Pulp  and  Paper  mill. 
The  new  mill  is  scheduled  to  start 
production  during  the  early  part  of 
1954. 

Perkins-Goodwin's  headquarters  is 
at  30  Rockefeller  Plaza  in  New 
York  City.  They  have  sales  offices 
in  Chicago,  Boston,  Lufkin  (Texas), 
and  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Sugar  Boiler  Needed 

The  Albania  Sugar  Cooperative 
at  Jeanerette  needs  a  sugar  boiler 
to  work  the  present  crop.  Contact 
Mr.  George  Blumenthal  by  phone  at 
Jeanerette  4338  if  you  know  of  any- 
one who  would  be  interested  in  this 
job. 

Bench  Chemist 

If  you  need  a  bench  chemist  Mr. 
Jesus  F.  Pagan,  of  Toa  Baja,  Puer- 
to Rico,  who  has  had  31  years  ex- 
perience, five  of  which  were  in 
Louisiana,  is  available.  Contact  him 
at  Toa  Baja,  Puerto  Rico. 

Crop  Prospects 

The  Louisiana  Crop  Reporting 
Service  reports  the  prospects  of  the 
cane  crop  as  unchanged  on  Septem- 
ber 1st  with  an  indicated  cane  pro- 
duction of  6,040,000  tons.  The  esti- 
mated average  yield  per  acre  is  still 
20  tons. 

The  report  does  not  say  so,  but 
by  the  time  this  appears  in  print 
all  of  the  mills  will  probably  be 
grinding.  A  quick  check  indicated 
that  Terrebonne  was  the  first  mill 
to    begin    operations.      Grinding 

started  there  on  October  2nd. 

*  *     * 

Sugar  is  the  most  produced  and 
cheapest    organic    chemical    in    the 

world. 

*  *     * 

Columbus  introduced  sugar  cane 
culture  to  the  Americas. 
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(Continued  from  page  22) 

ably  with  those  paid  by  other  farm- 
ers in  the  State  of  Louisiana  and 
adjoining1  states. 

During  the  1953  harvesting  sea- 
son the  Louisiana  sugar  cane  farm- 
ers, under  the  Wage  Determination 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
will  pay  at  least  $5.70  a  day  to  har- 
vester   operators,    $5.28    to    tractor 


FIRE  BRICK 

•  GOOD -SECOND  HAND 

•  SLIGHTLY  USED 

Much  better  than 
average  second  hand  bricks 

$60.00  per  M  at  Donaldsonville,   La. 

ELRAY  KOCKE  SERVICE,  Inc. 

(Your  Scrap  Dealer  Since  1916) 
Donaldsonville,  La. 


drivers,  and  $4.49  to  cane  cutters 
if  the  price  of  raw  sugar  maintains 
its  present  level.  Workers  who  per- 
form piece  work  or  task  work  earn 
considerably  more  than  these 
amounts. 

Union  spokesmen  have  announced 
their  intention  of  calling  a  strike  of 
sugar  cane  workers  during  the  har- 
vest season.  A  strike  or  other  ac- 
tion by  any  group  which  would  pre- 
vent or  delay  the  harvesting  of  the 
sugar  cane  crop  would  result  in  an 
unprecedented  calamity.  Sugar  cane 
is  a  highly  perishable  commodity, 
and  must  be  harvested  during  the 
fall  before  freeze  damage  makes  the 
cane  unfit  for  processing.  Spoiled  su- 
gar cane  will  represent  a  loss  to  grow- 
ers, workers,  processors  and  to  the 
entire  state. 

The  entire  State  of  Louisiana 
should  join  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
farmers  in  vigorously  opposing  any 


SERVICE  FO 


Service  Foundry  workmanship,  the  skill, 
care  and  precision  given  to  each  job, 
large  or  small,  has  made  the  name  of 
Service  Foundry  one  that  is  respected 
throughout   the   Sugar   Industry. 


Service  Foundry 


service  •  integrity 


r- 


A vondale  Marine  Ways,  Im 

416  Erato  Street,  New  Orleans,  USA  !  PO.  Efox  1030,  New  Orleans,  U  S  AJ 
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action  which  would  cause  a  loss  of 
the  sugar  cane  crop.  Sugar  cane  is 
one  of  Louisiana's  three  largest 
crops.  It  is  grown  in  twenty  par- 
ishes and  is  the  major  cash  crop 
and  major  source  of  income  in  half 
of  these  parishes.  The  proceeds  of 
this  crop  will  be  spent  in  Louisiana 
for  labor,  machinery,  fertilizer  and 
other  essential  requirements  of  the 
farmer.  The  sugar  industry  makes 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
economy  of  Louisiana.  Any  inter- 
ruption in  the  sugar  cane  harvest 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  general 
welfare  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
state. 

Under  both  Louisiana  and  Federal 
statutes  dealing  with  labor  relations, 
agricultural  labor  is  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  coverage.  There  is  a 
fundamental  reason  for  this  position 
having  been  taken  by  Congress  and 
the  State  Legislature.  The  reason 
for  this  policy  was  well  stated  by 
the  Sub-Committee  Number  One  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  81st  Congress  as 
follows : 

The  National  Farm  Labor  Union 
recommends  removal  of  the  exemp- 
tions of  agricultural  labor  from  lab- 
or relation.  Agricultural  labor  has 
been  exempted  from  all  labor  rela- 
tions legislation  ever  written.  The 
evidence  before  the  sub-committee 
shows  that  it  would  be  harmful  to 
the  public  interest  and  to  all  respon- 
sible labor  unions  to  legislate  other- 
wise. The  evidence  shows  that  a 
strike  of  any  serious  proportions  in 
agriculture  would  choke  off  inter- 
state commerce  in  necessary  food- 
stuffs, would  cause  incalculable 
harm  to  the  public,  and  would  an- 
tagonize public  opinion  to  the  cause 
of  trade-unionism.  It  would  not 
only  result  in  temporary  distress  of 
a  character  more  serious  than  has 
ever  been  experienced,  it  would  re- 
sult in  permanent  loss  of  farm  em- 
ployment and  permanent  loss  to  the 
public  of  farm  production  and,  of 
course,  permanent  ruin  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Nation." 
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It  takes  POWER  to  pull  heavy 
laden  cane  carts  over  deep 
soggy  fields  .  .  .  POWER  that 
comes  only  from  a  Caterpillar 
Diesel  Crawler  Tractor.  Let  us 
show  you,  on  your  plantation, 
how  a  Caterpillar  D-6  lightly 
lays  its  TRACKS  over  the 
muddiest  morass,  then  rolls 
forward  easily  hauling  the 
heaviest  harvest  load  you  can 
furnish. 


Yes,  when  the  going  is  wet,  use  one  power-packed  crawler-tracked  Cater- 
pillar D-6,  and  one  operator  in  place  of  three  weak  wheel  tractors. 
Still  in  doubt?  Name  the  date,  we'll  demonstrate! 


v  Write  P.  O.  Box  1308,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


BOVCE-HHRUEV  IWHHinEFW,  IM 


7330  Florida  Street 
Baton  Rouge  2,  La. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

by 
A.  W.  DYKERS 


The   Strike 

Everyone  should  know  by  now 
that  there  is  a  strike  going  on  in 
the  Louisiana  cane  fields.  On  the 
morning  of  October  12th,  Henry 
(alias  "Hank")  Hasiwar  decided 
that  the  time  was  ripe- to  make  the 
Louisiana  sugar  cane  farmers  bow 
to  his  demand  and  recognize  his 
Local  317  of  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Workers  Union  (AFL)  as  the 
bargaining  agent  for  workers  in  the 
cane  fields.  He  ordered  some  two 
or  three  thousand  of  his  "members" 
to  strike,  and  enough  of  them  stayed 
away  from  their  jobs  to  cause  some 
harvesting  difficulties. 

The  way  the  farmers  in  the  af- 
fected areas  have  joined  together 
under  the  guidance  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  and  helped  one 
another,  has  been  a  revelation. 
Their  unselfish  cooperation  has 
clearly  demonstrated  what  can  be 
accomplished  if  we  all  pull  together. 
Many  of  the  workers  who  originally 
obeyed  the  union  bosses  have  real- 
ized their  mistake  and  are  now  back 
on  the  job.  The  strike  has  actually 
had  no  serious  effect  on  grinding 
operations. 

It  would  be  a  big  mistake,  how- 
ever, to  feel  that  the  fight  has  been 
won.  Labor  union  bosses  can't  af- 
ford to  give  up  without  causing  a 
lot  of  trouble  and  if  we  let  our 
guard  down  now  we  will  most  cer- 
tainly be  hit  again  and  the  next 
blow  might  ruin  us.  Violence  has 
already  occurred  in  Terrebonne 
Parish  and  could  easily  break  out 
in   other   places. 


Right  here  we  want  to  warn  those 
farmers  who  are  not  now  troubled 
by  the  strike  against  thinking  that 
the  union  will  not  bother  them.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  if  the  union 
leaders  are  successful  anywhere  in 
the  Sugar  Belt  they  will  not  rest 
until  every  sugar  cane  farm  in  the 
State  is  "organized". 

It  does  not  matter  how  much  or 
how  little  cane  you  produce,  this  is 
your  fight  and  the  time  to  win  it 
is  now. 

Your  League  is  battling  with 
everything  it  has  and  is  confident 
of  ultimate  victory. 


The  Fight 

Your  League  has  waged  a  very 
active  campaign  in  this  fight.  We 
have  used  three  radio  stations  to 
explain  the  stand  taken  by  the  cane 
farmers  and  have  also  employed 
two  sound  trucks  to  visit  both  the 
large  and  small  farms  affected  by 
the  strike.  Hand  bills  have  been 
prepared  and  distributed  among  the 
striking  workmen,  and  other  hand 
bills  have  been  distributed  in  the 
areas  threatened  by  a  strike.  A 
great  many  meetings  with  influ- 
ential people  have  been  held  and  we 
have  helped  to  successfully  defend 
in  court  the  rights  of  the  farmers 
to  evict  workmen  who  will  not 
work.  Your  League  carried  a  half- 
page  advertisement  in  the  Sunday, 
October  25th  edition  of  the  Times- 
Picayune-New  Orleans  States  to  ex- 
plain the  position  that  we  have  tak- 

( Continued   On  Page  41) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


The  League  Is  Now  Treating  Seed 

Cane   Experimentally  With   Hot 

Air  To  Control  The  Stunting 

Disease 

An  article,  "Decisions  on  the  Con- 
trol of  the  Stunting  Disease"  was 
carried  in  the  August  15  issue  of 
'The  Sugar  Bulletin"  and  told  of 
the  League's  plan  to  treat  seed  cane 
on  a  fairly  large  experimental  scale 
for  the  control  of  the  Stunting  dis- 
ease. The  plantations  chosen  were 
Secondary  Increase  Stations  already 
in  the  cane  increase  program  and 
well  distributed  geographically  over 
the  sugar  cane  area.  The  League 
made  available  the  necessary  funds 
to  carry  out  this  experiment. 

Since  our  August  15  issue,  some 
changes  have  been  made  in  certain 
equipment  and  plans.  Rather  than 
use  the  equipment  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Im- 
migration, the  League  elected  to 
construct  a  chamber  which  could  be 
placed  on  an  over-sized  war  surplus 
motor  van  which  belongs  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing, Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  Our  reason  for  the 
change  was  that  this  chamber  could 
be  removed  after  the  treating  period 
this  year  and  stored  for  the  next 
coming  planting  season  without  dis- 
assembling the  heating  equipment. 
In  addition,  this  over-sized  chamber 
would  treat  much  more  seed  than 
the  regular  size  trailer  motor  van. 

The  League  was  very  fortunate 
to  have  two  engineers,  Mr.  Harold 
T.  Barr  and  Mr.  Wiley  Poole  of  the 
Agricultural     Engineering     Depart- 


ment, Louisiana  State  University, 
to  design  and  construct  this  heating 
chamber.  To  the  writer's  knowledge 
data  from  this  country  on  large 
scale  heating  of  seed  cane  with  hot 
air  was  not  available.  Hot  air 
treating  of  cane  was  something 
about  which  little  or  nothing  was 
known.  Because  of  the  non-uni- 
formity in  size  and  shapes  of  cane 
getting  uniform  temperature 
throughout  a  load  of  cane  in  a  com- 
partment offered  a  great  problem. 
Thermocouples  placed  at  different 
locations  throughout  the  load  indi- 
cated cold  spots  and  hot  spots  when 
the  cane  was  placed  in  the  chamber 
in  a  solid  mass.  Racks  were  made 
in  order  to  allow  the  air  to  circu- 
late; then  channeling  of  the  hot  air 
became  a  problem.  Channeling  of 
the  air  was  prevented  by  making 
more  exhaust  outlets  at  different 
places,  closing  up  certain  other  vents, 
and  carefully  controlling  the  amount 
of  heat  applied  and  the  amount  of 
air  blown  into  the  chamber. 

Mr.  Leon  Nugent,  a  graduate  of 
the  Agronomy  Department  L.  S.  U. 
was  employed  by  the  League  to 
operate  this  unit.  He  has  material- 
ly assisted  in  bringing  about  even 
distribution  of  heat  in  this  cane 
treating  unit.  By  experience  he  has 
found  the  exact  amount  of  cane  to 
treat  at  one  time,  its  placement  in 
the  unit,  the  amount  of  heat  to  ap- 
ply and  how  fast  to  operate  the 
blower  to  reach  and  maintain  tem- 
perature that  will  kill  the  disease 
and  not  kill  the  cane. 

(Continued  On  Page  46) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


USDA   Re-Organization 

Secretary  Benson's  USDA  Re- 
Organization  Plan  is  scheduled  to 
become  effective  between  November 
1  and  November  10. 

The  plan  reduces'  the  number  of 
units  reporting  to  the  Secretary 
from  20  to  4. 

The  heads  of  the  new  units  are 
as  follows: 

Federal  -  States  Relations :  Agen- 
cies in  this  group  would  include: 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  For- 
est Service,  Federal  Extension  Serv- 
ice, Soil  Conservation  Service,  Agri- 
cultural Conservation  Program 
Service,  and  Cooperative  Service. 

Marketing  and  Foreign  Agricul- 
ture :  Agencies  in  this  group  would 
be  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv- 
ice and  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service. 

Agricultural  Stabilization:  Agen- 
cies in  this  group  would  be  Com- 
modity Stabilization  Service  (in- 
cluding the  administration  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  pro- 
grams), Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  Community,  Coun- 
ty, and  State  Committees. 

Agricultural  Credit:  Agencies  in 
this  group  would  be  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration. 

The  proposed  changes  are  almost 
100  percent  administrative.  There 
will  be  new  designations  for  the 
various  Administrations,  Divisions 
and  Branches  of  the  Department, 
but  except  for  title  changes  for 
those  who  head  the  various  units, 
very  few,  if  any,  changes  in  per- 
sonnel will  be  made. 

As  far  as  can  be  learned  at  the 


moment,  the  Sugar  Branch  will  re- 
main intact  except  for  research 
projects  such  as  bagasse,  which  will 
be  transferred  to  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service;  and  molasses, 
which  will  be  handled  by  Foreign 
and   Marketing  Agriculture. 

The  Administrative  functions  of 
the  bureaus  that  now  make  up  the 
Agricultural  Research  Administra- 
tion are  to  be  consolidated  into  one 
office.  For  example:  The  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  and  the  various 
research  divisions  which  make  up 
this  Bureau,  will  lose  their  identify- 
ing names  when  they  cease  to  ap- 
pear as  administrative  units,  ac- 
cording to  the  proposed  re-organiza- 
tion plan.  In  their  stead  will  be 
"branches"  within  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service. 

There  will  be  only  one  Adminis- 
trator and  a  Deputy  Administrator 
for  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice. Present  bureau  chiefs  will  be 
re-named  "Directors."  Division 
chiefs  will  be  called  "S  e  c  t  i  o  n 
Chiefs." 

Primary  research  groups  will  not 
be  given  identifying  names.  For 
example:  All  research  on  the  vari- 
ous field  crops  will  be  carried  on 
under  the  proposed  "Field  Crops 
Branch." 

The  business  offices  of  the  vari- 
ous bureaus  will  be  consolidated  into 
one  large  business  office  for  the  en- 
tire Agricultural  Research  Service. 
According  to  Dr.  Byron  T.  Shaw, 
the  proposed  plan  will  promote 
greater  efficiency  by  leaving  the 
(Continued  On  Page  45) 
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THE  SUGAR  CANE  STRIKE 

A  STATEMENT  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

On  October  12,  1953,  a  so-called  "labor  union"  called  a  "strike" 
among  sugar  cane  field  workers  in  Louisiana.  This  strike  was  timed 
so  as  to  come  just  after  the  start  of  the  harvest,  when  a  delay  in  har- 
vest might  spell  disaster  for  the  farmers.  Various  labor  agitators  have 
issued  false  and  misleading  statements  concerning  this  situation,  and 
these  have  been  given  wide  publicity.  These  agitators  are  masters  of 
the  use  of  the  "Big  Lie" ;  some  of  their  propaganda  sounds  as  though  it 
should  bear  the  label  "Manufactured  in  Moscow." 

We  believe  that  the  public  is  entitled  to  know  the  truth  about  the 
"strike"  and  the  people  who  caused  it.     Here  it  is : 

The  Issue 

The  "union"  has  demanded  that  sugar  cane  farmers  recognize  it  as 
the  collective  bargaining  agent  of  the  agricultural  labor  employed  on  the 
farms.  The  sugar  cane  farmers  at  all  time  welcome  discussion  with 
their  employees.  However,  the  farmers  have  refused  to  deal  with  the 
"union"  because:  considering  the  Federal  Sugar  Act  there  is  no  need 
or  room  for  collective  bargaining  in  sugar  cane  farming;  complete  or- 
ganization of  the  sugar  cane  farms  and  collective  bargaining  through 
any  union  would  place  in  the  hands  of  one  man  or  a  few  men  power  to 
destroy,  and  would  destroy,  all  sugar  cane  farmers  and  the  entire  Lou- 
isiana sugar  industry;  and  the  farmers  will  not  deal  with  this  partciular 
"union"  in  any  event. 

The  Law 

No  law  requires  employers  of  agricultural  labor  to  recognize  a 
union  as  the  bargaining  agent  of  their  agricultural  workers.  On  the  con- 
trary, both  the  Federal  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  and  the  State 
Mediation  Law  expressly  exclude  such  labor  from  coverage.  The  wis- 
dom of  such  exclusion  is  obvious.  Collective  bargaining  in  agriculture 
would  give  a  few  the  power  to  control  the  food  supply  of  the  nation, 
and  thus  control  the  nation  itself.  A  widespread  strike  in  agriculture 
would  so  adversely  affect  the  public  that  the  welfare  of  organized  labor 
as  a  whole  would  be  jeopardized  by  public  reaction. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  cane  industry  is  subject  to  almost  complete 
regulation  by  the  Federal  Government  under  the  Sugar  Act.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  fixes  the  minimum  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
agricultural  employees  on  the  sugar  cane  farms  and  affords  ample  pro- 
tection to  these  farm  laborers  by  government  investigation  of  complaints. 
The  Government  issues  its  determination  of  minimum  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  each  year  after  making  extensive  investigations  and 
after  a  public  hearing  at  which  all  interested  parties  are  invited  to 
testify.  The  Government  fixes  these  rates  at  the  highest  level  its  im- 
partial investigation  discloses  the  average  sugar  cane  farmer  can  afford 
to  pay. 

The  Wage  Determination  also  provides  for  increases  in  minimum 
pay  geared  to  increases  in  the  price  of  sugar.  The  sugarcane  and  sugar 
beet  farmers  are  the  only  American  farming  interest  whose  wage  rates 
and  conditions  are  regulated  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  People  Involved 

Henry  E.  Hasiwar  (alias  "Hank"  Hasiwar)  is  a  New  York-born 
"labor  leader"  who  came  to  Louisiana  to  try  to  "organize"  Louisiana's 

(Continued  On  Next  Page) 
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agricultural  labor  for  the  National  Agricultural  Workers  Union.  He  is 
presently  under  Federal  Indictment  for  an  alleged  violation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Anti-Trust  Laws.  In  his  attempt  to  organize  the  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  field  workers  he  has  been  assisted  by  various  Louisianians,  among 
them  being  Felix  Jacob  Dugas  (alias  "Cutsie"  Dugas),  of  Paincourt- 
ville,  Assumption  Parish,  La.,  a  convicted  bank-robber  and  ex-convict. 
The  National  Sharecroppers  Fund,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  which  has  been 
labeled  as  a  Communist  front  organization,  is  soliciting  funds  to  sup- 
port the  efforts  being  made  to  unionize  Louisiana  sugar  cane  field 
workers. 

The  "union"  makes  varying  claims  of  between  2000  and  3000  mem- 
bers in  the  Louisiana  sugar  area.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  there  are  45,000  sugar  cane  field  workers  in 
Louisiana.  By  the  use  of  impossible  promises,  outright  lies,  and  intimi- 
dation, and  by  seeking  to  pit  race  against  race,  and  class  against  class, 
these  union  agitators  finally  succeeded  in  getting  some  of  their  mem- 
bers to  go  on  strike. 

The  union  claims  that  it  is  fighting  only  the  "large  companies." 
This  is  a  classic  example  of  the  "Big  Lie."  Some  farmers  having  as  few 
as  two  field  workers  have  been  struck.  All  sugar  cane  farmers,  large 
and  small,  are  threatened  by  the  strike.  The  "union"  has  even  tried  to 
cause  shut-downs  in  the  sugar  factories  so  as  to  prevent  the  grinding 
of  the  cane  of  all  farmers,  small  and  large.  This  is  not  a  case  of  Big 
Labor  vs.  Big  Business ;  this  is  a  struggle  for  survival  by  all  Cane  farm- 
ers. The  farmers  know  that  union  success  would  sound  the  doom  of 
sugar  cane  farming  in  Louisiana.  If  the  union  could  "win"  in  this  har- 
vesting season  it  could  "win"  in  any  harvesting  season  and  the  union 
bosses  would  have  the  farmers  under  their  thumbs.  It  is  obvious  there- 
for that  this  is  a  struggle  which  the  farmers  cannot  and  will  not  lose. 

The  Strike:  How  Successful  Is  It? 

The  union  has  published  outlandish  claims  as  to  its  success  to  date. 
Rumors  have  been  circulated  that  at  any  moment  the  farmers  will  sub- 
mit to  union  dictatorship.  Here  is  the  truth!  The  strike  has  seriously 
endangered  the  harvesting  of  the  crop,  but  the  cane  is  being  cut,  all  of 
the  sugar  mills  are  operating,  and  more  and  more  workers  are  returning 
to  their  jobs,  realizing  that  the  union  cannot  carry  out  either  its  threats 
or  its  promises.  The  big  farmers  are  helping  the  small  farmers,  and  the 
small  farmers  are  helping  the  larger  operators.  All  farmers  are  united 
in  their  determination  to  save  the  crop  from  loss  and  their  business  from 
extinction.  No  matter  how  long  striking  workers  stay  away  from  their 
jobs,  the  major  portion  of  the  crop  will  be  saved,  and  all  that  the  union 
will  have  succeeded  in  doing  will  be  to  cause  financial  losses  to  the  farm- 
ers and  tremendous  losses  to  the  strikers,  all  of  whom  will  lose  wages  and, 
perhaps,  their  jobs. 

Conduct  of  the  Strike 

The  union  agitators,  as  might  be  expected,  have  used  every  device 
and  scheme  imaginable  to  attempt  to  keep  the  workers  out  on  strike.  The 
strikers  in  most  areas  are  awakened  early  in  the  morning,  herded  like 
cattle  into  mot&r  vehicles,  and  brought  to  meeting  halls  where  they  are 
kept  all  day  to  prevent  any  of  them  from  changing  their  minds  and  going 
back  to  work.  It  is  probable  these  people  are  subjected  to  "brain  wash- 
ing" in  an  effort  to  indoctrinate  them  with  the  idea  they  should  stay 
away  from  their  work.  Strikers  who  resist  this  un-American  treatment 
and  who  return  to  work  are  threatened  with  bodily  harm. 

The  union  agitators  have  employed  a  campaign  of  lying  publicity. 
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They  have  even  claimed  that  non-strikers  are  being  forced  to  work  at 
gunpoint  by  the  farmers!  This  scurrilous  falsehood  is  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  citizens  of  this  State.  The  union  claims  that  the  strike 
was  brought  on  by  mass  discharges  and  evictions.  This  is  another  "Big 
Lie."  There  were  no  mass  discharges  or  evictions  prior  to  the  uncalled- 
for  strike ;  but  the  actions  of  the  union  agitators  and  their  dupes  may  well 
lead  to  this  regrettable  end.  Obviously,  growers  cannot  continue  to  em- 
ploy people  who  won't  work,  and  the  houses  will  be  needed  for  people  who 
will  work. 

The  Future 

From  the  present  indications  and  from  past  performances,  it  appears 
that  the  union  agitators  are  growing  desperate.  To  what  excesses  their 
audacity  will  lead  them  we  can  only  guess.  But  an  informed  and  aroused 
public  opinion  may  cause  them  to  think  twice  before  engaging  in  further 
violence  and  destruction  of  property.  This  is  not  just  an  abstract  eco- 
nomic struggle  between  capital  and  labor.  This  is  a  matter  in  which 
every  citizen  of  the  State  has  a  stake.  Whether  you  are  an  employer  or 
an  employee,  whether  you  are  union  or  non-union,  no  matter  what  your 
race,  creed  or  color,  you  are  citizens  of  this  State  and  you  must,  as  citi- 
zens, be  on  the  side  of  law  and  order.  Whether  you  agree  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  growers  or  not,  you  must  of  necessity,  agree  that  methods  of 
force  and  violence  have  no  place  in  this  democracy.  The  acts  of  violence 
committed  at  Elizabeth  which  have  brought  shame  on  Louisiana  must 
not  be  repeated  in  the  sugar  cane  area.     One  "Elizabeth"  is  enough! 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 
In  Behalf  of  Its  7,000  Members 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued   From   Page   36 

en,  and  this  advertisement  has  ap- 
peared in  other  newspapers 
throughout  the  sugar  district.  We 
are  printing  the  entire  text  begin- 
ning on  page  39. 

The  Union  Oath 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  or  affirm 
on  my  honor  as  a  member  of  the 
Union  that  I  will  abide  by  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  now  in  effect 
or  that  may  hereafter  be  adopted, 
and  do  all  in  my  power  to  promote 
the  best  interest  of  the  Union.  I 
shall  never  by  word  or  deed  do  any- 
thing that  may  be  harmful  to  a  fel- 
low member.  I  further  promise  to 
go  to  the  aid  of  my  fellow  Union 
member  in  time  of  need,  even  at  the 
risk  of  my  life.  I  shall  keep  all  the 
secrets  of  the  Union  even  unto  death 
and  I  will  consider  this  oath  as  bind- 
ing on  me  outside  the  Union  as  with- 
in it.  I  pledge  this  as  my  honest 
and  sincere  obligation,  so  help  me 
God/' 

November  1,   1953 


That's  the  oath  a  field  worker 
takes  when  he  joins  the  National 
Agricultural  Workers  Union.  The 
italics  are  ours.  This  thing  sounds 
like  one  of  those  deep,  dark  secret 
clubs  that  they  dream  up  in  the 
comic  books  and  would  be  laughable 
if  the  situation  were  not  so  serious. 
That  "even  unto  death"  has  a  very 
ominous  sound  and  we  wonder  what 
secrets  the  union  is  harboring  that 
are  so  hot  that  a  man  must  swear 
that  he  will  die  rather  than  reveal 
them. 

Federal  Court  Decision 

The  union  filed  a  petition  in  the 
Federal  District  Court  asking  for 
an  injunction  to  restrain  sugar  cane 
farmers  from  evicting  workers  from 
houses.  The  union  attempted  to  use 
the  Sugar  Act  as  a  basis  for  their 
petition.  Federal  Judge  Herbert  W. 
Christenberry  dismissed  the  petition 
oxutloe  finding  that  the  union's  corn- 
id  not  state  a  claim  on  which 

[ntinued  On  Next  Page) 
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SUGAR  QUOTAS  INCREASED 

(A  Government  Release) 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announced  an  increase  of 
100,000  tons  in  sugar  quotas  for 
1953  on  October  13th.  This  action 
raised  the  total  quotas  for  the  year 
to  8,100,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 
Of  the  increase,  Cuba  received  96,- 
000  tons  and  the  full-duty  countries, 
4,000  tons. 

This  action  also  increases  the 
quantity  within  the  quota  for  the 
full-duty  countries  that  may  be  en- 
tered for  direct-consumption  from 
35,115  to  36,475  short  tons,  raw 
value. 

Distribution  of  sugar  from  Janu- 
ary through  September  was  approx- 
imately 128,000  tons  higher  than 
during  the    same    period    last   year. 


Distribution  for  1952  as  a  whole 
totaled  8,104,000  tons.  According 
to  trade  reports  stocks  held  by  in- 
dustrial users  were  increased  sig- 
nificantly during  the  past  two 
months  in  anticipation  of  a  possible 
strike  of  dock  workers.  In  the 
event  industrial  users  decide  to  cut 
their  stocks  back  again,  distribution 
could  decline  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year  as  compared  to  the  same 
period  last  year. 

After  giving  effect  to  the  in- 
creases, the  quotas  for  the  various 
areas  are  shown  in  the  following 
table.  These  increases  in  quotas 
will  be  effective  when  Amendment 
6  to  Sugar  Regulation  813  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 


BASIC    SUGAR   QUOTAS,   DEFICIT   PROBATIONS   AND   ADJUSTED    QUOTAS    FOR    1953 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 

Proration  Adjusted 

Basic  quota  of  deficits  quota 


Production  area 

Domestic  beet  sugar 

Mainland  cane  sugar 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin   Islands 

Philippines 

Cuba 

Other  foreign   areas: 

Dominican    Republic 

El   Salvador 

Haiti 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Peru 

Not  prorated 

Subtotal 
Total 


1.800.000 

(100,000) 

1,700,000* 

500.00 

9.760 

509,760 

1.052,000 

20,536 

1,072,536 

1.080.000 

21,083 

1,101,083 

12,000 

234 

12,234 

974.000 

(100,000) 

874,000* 

2,574,720 

144,387 

2,719,107 

26,641 

2,062 

28,703 

3,992 

(3,992) 

0* 

2,578 

199 

2,777 

11,046 

855 

11,901 

7.550 

584 

8,134 

50,109 

3.877 

53.986 

5.364 

415 

5,779 

107,280 

111,280 

.100,000 


,100,000 


Regardless  of  deficit  prorations,  by  reason  of  Section  204  (c)  of  the  act,  each  production  area 
retains  its  basic  quota. 


the  Federal  Court  could  grant  re- 
lief. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearing 
the  opinion  was  expressed  that  free 
housing  and  other  perquisites  are 
part  of  the  wages  paid  a  worker 
for  working  and  that  if  he  refuses 
to  work  he  forfeits  the  right  to  these 
perquisites. 

This  is  a  terrible  thing  that  the 
union  is  doing  to v  the  field  workers, 
many  of  whom  have  absolutely  no 
idea  what  the  strike  is  all  about. 
They  have  first  been  fooled  into  join- 
ing the  union  and  signing  the  pledge 
and  now  a  lot  of  them  are  just  plain 


scared.  Go  easy  with  them.  Use 
your  own  judgment  and  take  action 
against  those  whom  you  would  no 
longer  want  to  live  on  your  farm 
under  any  circumstances  but  give 
the  others  a  chance  to  live  in  peace 
again  in  their  homes.  They  will  be 
happy,  and  so  will  you. 

Crop    Progress    Report 

Mr.  L.  A.  Mullins,  Chairman  of 
the  State  P.M.A.  Committee,  has 
advised  us  that  up  to  October  24th 
1,317,906  tons  of  cane  had  been 
ground  by  the  Louisiana  sugar  fac- 
tories  and   that   192,528,466  pounds 
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SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  OCTOBER  26, 1953 


Today 

QUOTA  RAWS   DELIVERED   NEW  YORK 6.35 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED   NEW  ORLEANS 6.31 

WORLD   SPOT   RAWS    (In   Cuba) 3.08 

SUGAR  FUTURES   No.   6 
(Closing   Bid   Prices) 

1954 
Jan.  March 

Today 5.60**  5.47 

1    Month  Ago ...     5.70**  5.53 

1    Year   Ago 5.70**  5.46 

*  off ered  **  nominal 


Month 

Ago 

6.42 

6.41 

3.25 


May 
5.52 
5.59 
5.53 


Year 
Ago 
6.62 
6.56 
4.00 


July 
5.62 
5.69 
5.68 


OFFSHORE  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 


This  Month 

American 167,315    bags 

Godchaux 57,655   bags 

Colonial 37,486    bags 

Henderson 20,000   bags 

Southdown None 

South    Coast None 

Sterling None 

Supreme None 


Totals 282,456   bags 


Total  Since  Jan.  1st. 

1,643,742   bags 

1,557,823   bags 

1,235,435   bags 

471,615  bags 

250,295   bags 

598,590   bags 

None 
728,701    bags 

6,486,201    bags 


of  actual  sugar  had  been  produced. 
This  compares  with  a  production 
to  October  25th  last  year  of  152,- 
915,189  pounds  of  sugar  from 
1,146,047  tons  of  cane. 

Definition  of  Marketing 

Messrs.  W.  S.  Chadwick  and  H.  C. 
Vacarro  will  represent  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  in  Washing- 
ton on  November  17th  and  18th 
when  Sugar  Regulation  815,  the 
regulation  that  defines  what  consti- 
tutes the  ' 'marketing"  of  sugar,  will 
be  discussed. 

Government  marketing  allotments 
have  made  it  very  necessary  that 
producers  know  when  sugar  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Sugar  Branch  to  have 
been  actually  marketed.  The  meet- 
ing in  Washington  has  been  called 
to  discuss  and  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  wording  of 
Sugar  Regulation  815,  which  is 
titled  "Definition  of  Marketing". 

Funds 

The  Louisiana  Farm  Council  met 
in  Baton  Rouge  on  October  15th  and 
voted  unanimously  to  recommend  to 


the  State  Legislature  that  funds 
needed  to  expand  the  Louisiana 
State  University's  cane  breeding 
work  be  included  in  the  agricultural 
budget. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Borne,  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Duhe,  your 
present  President,  is  a  member.  Mr. 
Marcel  J.  Voorhies  also  attended  the 
meeting. 

The  Louisiana  Farm  Council  is 
composed  of  the  heads  of  all  farm 
organizations  in  the  State. 

Honorary  Life  Members 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
that  we  report  the  selection  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  of  Dr.  E.  V. 
Abbott  and  Dr.  S.  J.  P.  Chilton  as 
Life  Members  of  the  American  Sug- 
ar Cane  League. 

We  know  that  every  sugar  cane 
farmer  in  the  State  is  aware  of  the 
parts  that  Dr.  Abbott  and  Dr.  Chil- 
ton have  played  in  developing  new 
cane  varieties  for  our  fields  and 
(Continued  Gn  Next  Page) 
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PUBLIC  HEARING  ON  SUGAR 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  1954  ANNOUNCED 


On  October  19th  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  announced 
that  a  public  hearing  will  be  held 
on  November  16,  1953,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  sugar  requirements 
for  1954.  The  hearing  will  be  held 
in  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial 
Auditorium,  South  Building,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  begin- 
ning at  9:30  a.m. 

The  hearing  will  afford  all  inter- 
ested persons  an  opportunity  to 
present  data,  views,  or  arguments 
with  respect  to  sugar  requirements 
and  the  establishment  of  sugar  quo- 
tas for  the  continental  United  States 
for  the  calendar  year  1954.  The 
principal  matters  for  consideration 
will  be  (1)  the  manner  of  determin- 
ing deficiencies  or  surpluses  in  in- 
ventories of  sugar,  (2)  the  effect 
upon  requirements  of  various 
changes  in  demand  conditions,  (3) 
the  effect  of  the  prospective  1954 
level  and  trend  of  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  upon  sugar  require- 
ments,   (4)    the   manner    in    which 


the  relationship  between  the  whole- 
sale price  of  refined  sugar  and  the 
general  cost  of  living  in  the  United 
States  should  be  considered,  and 
(5)  the  relative  importance  of  the 
foregoing  factors. 

The  notice  also  invites  written 
statements  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Director  of  the  Sugar  Branch,  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion, U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington  25,  D.  C,  on  the 
matters  considered  in  the  hearing. 
In  addition,  such  written  statements 
may  include  data,  views,  and  argu- 
ments regarding  (1)  sugar  require- 
ments and  quotas  for  local  consump- 
tion in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  for 
the  calendar  year  1954,  and  (2)  the 
amount  by  which  any  area  will  be 
unable  to  market  the  quota  for  such 
area  in  1954  and  the  reallotment  of 
such  deficit. 

Written  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments must  be  submitted  in  dupli- 
cate and  must  be  received  by  No- 
vember 27,  1953. 


protecting   our    industry   from   crop 
failures. 

The  Life  Membership  award  is 
the  highest  honor  that  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  can  bestow. 
It  is  the  "Hall  of  Fame"  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  and  Dr. 
Abbott  and  Dr.  Chilton  richly  de- 
serve the  right  to  be  included  in 
the  select  company  of  eleven  other 
distinguished  gentlemen  who  have 
received  this  honor  during  the  31 
years  of  the  League's  existence.  To 
them  we  extend  our  hearty  con- 
gratulations. 

Freight  Rates 

The  railroads  are  continuing  their 
efforts  to  raise  freight  rates  on 
intrastate  freight  shipments  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  named  November  30th  as 
the  day  on  which  oral  arguments 
will  be  held  in  Washington  to  de- 
termine whether  the  rates  on  sugar, 


sugarcane  and  molasses  should  be 
increased.  This  time  the  railroads 
will  seek  increases  totaling  24.2% 
on  sugar  and  sugarcane  and  15% 
on  molasses.  Your  League  will  op- 
pose, as  it  has  always  opposed,  any 
increase  in  rail  rates  and  is  pre- 
paring its  case  for  the  coming  ses- 
sion before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

The  hearing  is  on  an  appeal  by 
the  railroads  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  set  aside  last 
year's  ruling  by  the  Louisiana  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  that  the 
freight  rate  increases  asked  by  the 
railroads  were  not  justified.  This 
means  that  representatives  of  the 
Louisiana  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion will  also  be  in  Washington  on 
November  20th  to  oppose  the  rail- 
roads. Representatives  of  the  New 
Orleans  Traffic  &  Transportation 
Bureau    will    assist    your    League's 
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attorney  in  presenting  our  case. 

Blackstrap  Molasses 

Your  League  is  continuing  its  ef- 
forts to  promote  the  use  of  Black- 
strap Molasses  among  the  cattlemen 
and  dairymen  in  the  states  adjacent 
to  us  and  President  Duhe  sent  the 
following  letter  to  about  3,000  dairy 
farmers  on  October  19th: 

"Blackstrap  molasses  is  cheap 
again  this  fall.  You  can  produce 
milk  at  less  cost  by  beginning  to 
feed  molasses  now. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Frye,  Jr.,  Head  of  the 
L.    S.    U.    Dairy   Department,    says: 

The  following  table  may  be  used 
as  a  guide  in  determining  whether 
or  not  molasses  would  be  a  good 
buy: 

CORN  AND  BLACKSTRAP  MOLASSES  PRICES 
COMPARED 

You  Can  Afford  to 
If  a  Bushel  Pay  the  Following 

of  Corn  is  Prices  for  a  Gal- 

Selling  for  Ion  of  Molasses 

$  .80  12.3  cents 

1.00  15.4  cents 

1.10  16.9  cents 

1.25  19.2  cents 

1.40  21.5  cents 

1.50  23.1  cents 

Dr.  Frye  also  says :  'Molasses  may 
be  fed  as  a  part  of  the  grain  mix- 
ture, by  pouring  on  roughages,  free 
choice  in  open  troughs  or  self- 
feeders,  as  an  ammoniated  com- 
pound or  mixed  with  urea.  Molasses 
is  a  high-energy  feed  which  is  very 
palatable,  laxative  in  effect  and 
practically  free  of  digestible  pro- 
tein. One  bushel  of  corn  is  equiva- 
lent in  energy  value  to  6V2  gallons 
of   molasses! 

'Calves  may  consume  small  quan- 
tities of  molasses  to  an  advantage. 
Milking  cows  seem  to  utilize  mo- 
lasses more  efficiently  when  fed  at 
levels  of  3  to  4  lbs.  per  day  or  when 
constituting  about  10%  of  the  con- 
centrate mixture/ 

Make  your  arrangements  now  to 
start  feeding  molasses  immediately." 

The  following  letter  mailed  to 
some  4,000  cattle  farmers  on  the 
same  day  said: 

"Blackstrap  molasses  is  cheap 
again  this  fall.  Molasses  and  pro- 
tein, such  as  cottonseed  meal  or 
cake,  will  do  a  good  job  of  carrying 


your  cattle  through  the  winter. 

Of  course,  cattle  need  plenty  of 
hay  and  roughage,  too.  Molasses  is 
an  appetizer  and  will  make  cattle 
eat  more  roughage.  If  your  hay  is 
poor  quality,  pour  some  molasses  on 
it  and  notice  how  your  cattle  go 
for  it. 

You  can  also  feed  molasses  in 
open  troughs  or  other  containers. 
Feed  about  1/3  to  1/2  gallon  of 
molasses  per  head. 

Molasses  is  rich  in  carbohydrates 
and  contains  vitamins  and  such  es- 
sential minerals  as  iron  and  cal- 
cium. When  you  feed  molasses  you 
can  see  that  your  cattle  are  health- 
ier. 

Make  your  arrangements  now  to 
start  feeding  molasses  immediately." 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  From  Page  38) 
scientists  free  from  business  admin- 
istration and  budget  worries  and 
consequently  with  more  time  to  de- 
vote to  scientific  research.  Secre- 
tary Benson  emphasizes  the  "serv- 
ice" goal  of  the  re-organization  plan. 

The  plan  has  been  endorsed  by 
such  re-organization  experts  as 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover, 
and  supposedly  by  members  of  Con- 
gress, the  National  Agricultural  Ad- 
visory Commission,  representatives 
of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges,  farm 
organizataion  leaders,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee,  on  re-organization 
of  the  Government.  However,  in- 
side the  Department,  you  can  count 
on  your  fingers,  and  you  don't  have 
to  use  both  hands,  those  who  regis- 
ter enthusiasm  for  the  forthcoming 
changes.  Some  are  afraid  the  plan 
will  work;  others  are  afraid  it 
won't ! 

The  bridge  over  Independence 
Avenue  which  connects  the  South 
Building  with  the  Administration 
Building,  used  by  the  bureau  chiefs 
and  other  department  heads  enroute 
to  and  from  the  Secretary's  Office, 
is  now  called  "the  bridge  of  sighs." 

Marketing  Hearing  Postponed 

The  proposed  USDA  hearing  on 
1954    mainland    cane   marketing   al- 
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lotments  which  had  been  tentatively 
scheduled  for  mid-November  has 
been  definitely  postponed  until 
February. 

Instead  of  a  hearing  in  Novem- 
ber, the  Sugar  Branch  has  decided 
to  send  letters  to  all  processors  set- 
ting forth  the  Department's  ideas 
on  marketing  and  a  proposed  form- 
ula for  mill  allotments  for   1954. 

Each  processor  will  be  asked  to 
sign  a  stipulation  that  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1954  he  will 
not  market  an  amount  of  sugar 
greater  than,  say,  50  or  75  percent 
of  his  1953  marketing  allotment, 
pending  the  issuance  of  final  1954 
marketing  allotments. 

The  present  plan  is  to  hold  a 
hearing  in  New  Orleans  sometime 
in  February  so  that  the  final  mar- 
keting allotments  will  be  issued 
about  the  first  of  March. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  From  Page   37) 

Because  of  the  late  start  on  the 
construction  of  this  unit  and  the 
difficulty  encountered  in  heat  treat- 
ing and  maintain  temperature  in  a 
product  which  had  never  been 
treated  with  hot  air  before,  the  unit 
is  still  operating  long  after  the  nor- 
mal time  of  planting.  Much  of  the 
cane  treated  has  been  planted  in 
soil  which  was  extremely  dry.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  rains  of  the  past 
week  were  in  time  to  allow  good 
germination.  The  unit  was  not  able 
to  visit  all  the  Secondary  Stations 
originally  selected  because  of  either 
labor  shortage  once  grinding  started 
or  the  fact  that  some  of  the  places 
were  affected  by  the  strike.  The 
League  will  continue  treating  as 
long  as  Secondary  Stations  can  af- 
ford to  take  labor  and  time  from 
their  harvesting"  operations.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  treatment  applied 
will  successfully  kill  the  virus  in 
order  that  a  clean  supply  of  seed  may 
be  established  from  which  an  in- 
crease can  be  made  for  future  dis- 
tribution. 


WEEKLY  AVERAGE  PRICES 

Weekly  average  prices  issued  by 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  since 
the  start  of  the  1953-54  pricing  per- 
iod have  been  as  follows: 

Week  ending  October  15,  1953 
Raws    6.40,    Blackstrap    11.00 
cents. 
Week  ending  October  22,  1953 
Raws    6.35,    Blackstrap    11.00 
cents. 
Week  ending  October  29,  1953 
Raws    6.34,    Blackstrap    10.46 
cents. 

It  was  not  until  a  cigaret  manu- 
facturer started  adding  about  ten 
per  cent  sugar  to  tobacco  that  cig- 
arets  became  popular.  In  curing 
tobacco,  almost  all  of  the  native 
sugar  in  the  leaf  is  removed.  The 
job  that  sugar  does  in  tobacco  is  to 
enhance  moisture  and  serve  as  com- 
bustible material.  In  the  process, 
it  blends  proteins  and  chemicals  in 
tobacco  as  they  burn  so  that  a  mild 
and  pleasant  acid  smoke  can  be 
drawn  into  the  mouth.  At  the  light 
end,  the  smoke  is  alkaline,  harsh 
and  irritating. 

*  *     * 

As  high  as  20  per  cent  of  the 
juice  of  the  full-grown  cane  plant 
is  sugar. 

Familiar  sugar  is  available  for 
energy  quicker  than  any  other  com- 
mon food. 

*  *     * 

The  first  written  record  of  sugar 
is  made  in  the  Old  Testament,  Book 
of  Ezekiel. 

*  *     * 

Seventy-five  times  more  sugar  is 
produced  than  any  other  pure  or- 
ganic chemical. 


MOORB  ST£U,  tne. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

TU  3171 
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24,  1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF 
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(Title  39,  United  States  Code,  Section  233) 

Of  The  Sugar  Bulletin,  published  semimonthly 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  October  1,  1953,  State 
of  Louisiana,  Parish  of  Orleans. 
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1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are:  Publisher,  The  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans, 
La.:  Editor,  Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
Managing  Editor,  Andrew  W.  Dykers ;  Business 
Manager,  none. 

2.  That  the  owner  is  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
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J.  P.  Duhe,  Jeanerette,  La.,  President ;  F.  A. 
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J.  J.  Shaffer,  Ellendale,  La.,  Secretary;  T.  M. 
Barker,   Lockport,    La.,   Treasurer. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are  none. 

GILBERT  J.  DURBIN, 

Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  1st 
day  of  October,  1953. 

BRITTMAR  P.  LANDRY, 
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(My  commission  expires  at  death.) 
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ON  THE  WEATHER 


Here's  what  we  saw  on  a  big  plantation  on  a  rainy 
day  last  week  .  .  .  things  at  a  standstill  .  .  .  fourteen 
pieces  of  equipment  standing  idle  .  .  .  not  a  wheel  turn- 
ing .  .  .  and  yet  fields  full  of  cane,  literally  begging  to 
be  harvested. 


On  a  nearby  plantation  five  big  powerful  Caterpillar 
D-6  Crawler  Diesel  Tractors  were  hard  at  work  skim- 
ming over  muddy  furrows,  hauling  heavy-laden  cane 
carts  over  mire  that  would  have  swallowed  up  anything 
on  mere  wheels. 

a-i.-- 

*-  It  takes  TRACKS  in  dry  and  wet  weather  to  give  you 
POWER  for  every  plantation  need.  To  find  out  more 
about  PROFIT  from  POWER,  just  name  the  date,  we'll 
demonstrate! 

Write  P.  O.  Box  1308,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


BOVCE-HIIRUEV  mnCHIIIERV.IIK. 


7330  Florida  Street 
Baton  Rouge  2,  La. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

by 
A.  W.  DYKERS 


The  Sugar  Act 

About  this  time  one  year  ago 
many  thousands  of  people  in  the 
Louisiana  sugar  district  went  to  the 
polls  to  cast  their  vote  for  a  Repub- 
lican candidate  to  be  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  A  few  weeks 
before  the  election  General  Eisen- 
hower made  a  speech  in  New 
Orleans  in  which  he  said:  "By  law 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  fair  administra- 
tion of  the  Act  (Sugar  Act).  How 
fairly  has  he  protected  the  welfare 
of  your  sugar  farmers  and  farm 
workers?  While  the  price  of  the 
sugar  they  work  so  hard  to  grow 
and  process  has  fallen  the  cost  of 
everything  they  had  to  buy  had 
risen  fantastically.  They,  like  all 
the  rest  of  us,  have  been  caught  in 
this  squeeze". 

The  price  of  raw  sugar  in  New 
Orleans  when  General  Eisenhower 
made  this  statement  was  $6.57  a 
hundred  pounds.  At  this  writing 
the  price  of  sugar  is  $6.01  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  This  is  a  difference  of 
fifty-six  cents  a  hundred  pounds  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
of  course,  takes  no  part  in  partisan 
politics.  The  writer,  however,  is  one 
of  the  many  thousands  of  Democrats 
in  the  Louisiana  sugar  business  who 
voted  for  General  Eisenhower.  We 
voted  for  the  General  because  we 
wanted  a  change. 

Along  with  a  lot  of  other  things, 
we  were  fed  up  with  the  way  the 
Sugar  Act  was  being  administered. 
Now,  one  year  later,  we  are  still 
fed  up  with  the  way  the  Sugar  Act 


is  being  administered.  The  only 
change  that  we  have  had  has  been 
a  change  in  the  price.  It  is  down 
more  than  50  points! 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
executive  personnel  of  the  Sugar 
Branch  and  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  Sugar  Act.  The  same 
old  pattern  of  increasing  quotas  and 
reallocating  deficits,  at  times  when 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  will 
suffer  most,  is  still  being  pursued, 
and  we  are  in  a  much  worse  posi- 
tion price-wise  this  season  than  we 
were  last  season. 

We  hesitate  to  believe  that  those 
who  administer  the  Sugar  Act  are 
using  the  power  granted  to  them  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
cripple  the  domestic  cane  sugar  in- 
dustry, but  the  records  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  this  is  what  is  happening. 
The  reallocation  of  the  beet  deficit 
on  November  6th  dropped  the  price 
of  raw  sugar  27  points  in  four  days. 

The  Strike 

The  strike  of  sugar  cane  field 
workers  is  over.  The  guiding  heads 
of  Sugar  Workers  Local  317  decided 
to  give  up  the  ghost  officially  on 
Monday,  November  10th  but  by  that 
time  most  of  the  workers  had  discov- 
ered that  they  had  been  sold  a  bill 
of  goods  by  the  labor  organizers 
and  most  of  those  whom  the  farm- 
ers wanted  back  were  already  on 
the  job.  The  Union  announced  to 
the  press  that  the  strike  was  lost 
because  the  lower  courts  "adopted 
the  position  of  the  American  Sugar 
(Continued   on  page   60) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


Milling  and  Processing  Studies 


The  League  has  had  a  certain 
amount  of  difficulty  providing 
samples  to  the  Audubon  Sugar  Fac- 
tory for  the  milling  and  processing 
experiments  this  season  because  cer- 
tain samples  were  grown  on  planta- 
tions which  were  affected  by  the 
strike.  Now  that  the  strike  is  over, 
the  samples  are  being  delivered  on 
schedule. 

This  experiment  is  a  joint  project 
between  the  League  and  the  United 
'States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Agricultural  Research  Administra- 
tion, Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Chemistry.  Dr.  L,  F.  Martin, 
head  of  the  Sugar  Cane  Products 
Division,  Southern  Regional  Re- 
search Laboratory  is  director  of  this 
experiment  and  is  ably  assisted  by 
Mr.  W.  F.  Guilbeau.  The  varieties 
which  are  being  studied  this  year  for 
their  milling  and  processing  qualities 
are  C.P.  44-101,  C.P.  44-154,  C.P.  44- 
155,  C.P.  45-184,  C.P.  47-193,  C.P.  48- 
103  and  NCo  310.  The  varieties 
C.P.  44-101,  C.P.  44-154  and  C.P. 
44-155  are  released  canes  which  are 
still  being  studied.  These  canes  also 
offer  a  standard  for  comparing  the 
other  mentioned  which  are  unre- 
leased  canes  and  not  in  commercial 
production. 

This  project,  with  its  proposed 
expansion  will  certainly  assist  the 
scientists  in  charge  of  cane  breeding 
to  develop  a  cane  which  is  far  su- 
perior to  any  we  now  have. 

Below  are  the  minutes  of  a  meet- 
ing which  discuss  this  subject  more 
fully. 

A  sub-committee  of  the  Contact 
Committee   of  the   American   Sugar 


Cane  League  met  with  the  Scientists 
of  the  L.  S.  U.,  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Sugar  Station  and  the  Southern 
Regional  Laboratory  on  October  6 
to  discuss  the  approaching  cane 
breeding  season. 

Present  were  Messrs:  Stephen  C. 
Munson,  Chairman,  E.  V.  Abbott, 
Cecil  H.  Wadleigh,  S.  J.  P.  Chilton, 
Carl  0.  Grassl,  L.  F.  Martin,  W.  F. 
Guilbeau,  Irwin  Forbes,  Elliott 
Jones,  Arthur  Keller,  Marcel  J. 
Voorhies,  and  Lloyd  L.  Lauden. 

The  meeting  opened  by  the  Chair- 
man asking  Dr.  Abbott  and  Dr. 
Chilton  to  give  their  summary  re- 
ports on  selections  made  for  the 
past  several  years. 

In  the  discussion  the  number  of 
selfed  plants  showing  in  the  seed- 
lings planted  was  discussed. 

The  poly-cross  method  was  dis- 
cussed both  by  Dr.  Chilton  and  Dr. 
Abbott.  Both  Dr.  Chilton  and  Dr. 
Abbott  felt  that  more  guaranteed 
crossed  seed  produced  would  benefit 
the  program,  by  reducing  the  total 
number  of  seedlings  now  necessarily 
carried.  To  guarantee  more  crossed 
seed  could  possibly  mean  a  greater 
percentage  of  selections  or  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  total  number  now  combed 
to  reach  the  present  percentage  of 
selection. 

Dr.  Chilton  asked  if  some  possible 
method  could  be  devised  to  insure 
canes  used  as  females  remaining 
females  and  suggested  the  atomizer 
method  of  wetting  down  the  anthers. 
Other  methods  of  emasculating  were 
discussed.  Mr.  Grassl  mentioned 
that  the  atomizer  method  was  a 
(Continued  on  page   58) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Statement  on  behalf  of  Growers  and  Processors  of  Sugarcane  in  the 
Mainland  Cane  Area  with  respect  to  1954  Sugar  Consumption  Require- 
ments to  be  presented  at  the  Public  Hearing,  November  16,  1953, 
U.    S.    Department  of   Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mr.  Presiding  Officer  and  Members 
of  the  Hearing  Panel: 

My  name  is  Josiah  Ferris.  I  am 
Vice  President  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
I  appear  as  spokesman  for  more 
than  8,000  growers  and  processors 
of  .sugarcane  in  Louisiana  and 
Florida. 

Every  grower  of  sugarcane  and 
every  processor  in  the  Mainland 
Cane  Sugar  Area  is  gravely  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry.  Their  special 
concern  at  this  hearing  is  the  pos- 
sible effect  of  the  1954  consumptive 
estimate  on  the  price  of  sugar.  The 
reasons  for  their  concern  are  clear- 
ly evident,  but  I  shall  discuss  them 
briefly  for  the  purposes  of  this  hear- 
ing. 

The  sugarcane  farmers  and  pro- 
cessors of  the  Mainland  Cane  Area 
challenge  the  Department's  policy  of 
maintaining  a  price  level  below  that 
envisioned  by  the  Sugar  Act  —  a 
policy  which  can  only  result  in  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  the  domestic 
sugar  producing  industry. 

It  is  obvious  that  farmers  oper- 
ating in  a  "controlled"  market  can- 
not survive  when  they  are  denied 
the  temporary  peak  prices  resulting 
from  supply  and  demand  conditions 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sub- 
jected to  a  policy  which  forces  sugar 
prices  to  follow  the  downward  trend 
of    other    agricultural    commodities. 


The  sugarcane  farmers  in  the  Main- 
land area  feel  that  whereas  sugar 
was  not  permitted  to  attain  the 
prices  indicated  in  the  Sugar  Act 
when  prices  of  all  other  agricultural 
commodities  were  rising,  it  is  most 
unfair  to  force  sugar  to  follow  the 
downward  trend  of  other  commodi- 
ties. 

The  Department  always  has  acted 
promptly  to  prevent  the  price  of 
sugar  from  advancing  beyond  what 
it  considered  reasonable  levels  and 
the  domestic  sugarcane  growers  and 
processors  have  never  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  such  action  since  it  is  in 
accord  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  Sugar  Act.  However,  Mainland 
Cane  farmers  deplore  the  Depart- 
ment's lack  of  interest  when  the 
market  goes  into  a  tailspin  like  it 
did  in  the  past  two  weeks. 

Whenever  the  market  gives  an  in- 
dication of  advancing  beyond  a 
$6.40  price  for  raw  sugar,  the  ap- 
parent level  which  the  Department 
has  selected  for  its  "stabilization" 
activities,  a  quota  adjustment  is 
made  instanter.  Back  in  April,  and 
again  in  July,  when  raw  sugar  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  $6.40  figure,  the 
Department  immediately  increased 
quotas.  Such  action  on  the  part  of 
the  government  leads  to  the  obvious 
conclusion  that  the  Department  in- 
tends to  continue  its  long-time,  un- 
fortunate policy  of  giving  little  or 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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DEFICIT  OF  80,000  TONS  IN  QUOTA  FOR 

DOMESTIC  BEET  SUGAR  AREA  PRORATED 

{Official  Release) 
On   November  6th  the  U.   S.   De- 
partment of  Agriculture  announced 
the  proration  of  an  additional  defi- 


cit of  80,000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
in  the  quota  for  the  domestic  beet 
sugar  area.  A  deficit  of  100,000 
tons  had  previously  been  prorated. 
The  increases  in  quotas  for  other 
areas  resulting  from  this  proration 
are:  Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area, 
7,531  tons;  Hawaii,  15,846  tons; 
Puerto  Rico,  16,268  tons,  Virgin 
Islands,  181  tons;  and  Cuba,  40,174 
tons. 

It   is    believed   that   the   domestic 
beet   sugar   area   this   year   will   be 


unable  to  market  more  than  1,620,- 
000  tons,  the  amount  of  the  new 
adjusted  quota.  In  order  for  this 
quotas  to  be  filled,  marketings  during 
November  and  December  will  have 
to  total  255,000  tons,  whereas  aver- 
age marketings  for  these  two 
months  during  the  years  1948-52 
were  only  227,000. 

The  basic  and  adjusted  quotas  for 
the  various  areas  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table.  The  increases 
in  quotas  will  be  effective  when 
Amendment  7  to  Sugar  Regulation 
813  is  published  in  ,the  Federal 
Register. 


Basic  Sugar  Quotas, 

Deficit  Prorations, 

and 

Adjusted  Quotas 

for   1953 

(short  tons,  raw 

valu 

e) 

Proration 

Adjusted 

Production  area 

Basic  quota 

of  deficits 

quota 

Domestic  beet  sugar 

1,800,000 

(180,000) 

1,620,000* 

Mainland  cane  sugar 

500,000 

17,291 

517,291 

Hawaii 

1,052,000 

36,382 

1,088,382 

Puerto  Rico 

1,080,000 

37,351 

1,117,351 

Virgin  Islands 

12,000 

415 

12,415 

Philippines' 

974,000 

(100,000) 

874,000* 

Cuba 

2,574,720 

184,561 

2,759,281 

Other  foreign  areas: 

Dominican  Republic 

26,641 

2,062 

28,703 

El  Salvador 

3,992 

(3,992) 

0* 

Haiti 

2,578 

199 

2,777 

Mexico 

11,046 

855 

11,901 

Nicaragua 

7,550 

584 

8,134 

Peru 

50,109 

3,877 

53,986 

Not  prorated 

5,364 

415 

5,779 

Subtotal 

107,280 

111,280 

Total 

8,100,000 
rorations,  by  reason  of  Section  204    (c) 

8,100,000 

*  Regardless  of  deficit  p 

of  the  act,  each 

production  area  retains  its  basic  quota. 

IN  WASHINGTON 

no  weight  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Sugar  Act.  That 
Section  of  the  Act  clearly  indicates 
that  raw  sugar  should  sell  for  ap- 
proximately $7.50  per  hundred 
pounds  in  order  to  maintain  the 
proper  relationship  between  the  gen- 
eral cost-of-living  and  the  price  of 
sugar.  No  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  ever  permitted   sugar  prices  to 


achieve  a  "fair  relationship"  with 
prices  of  other  agriculture  com- 
modities. During  boom  periods 
when  agricultural  prices  of  other 
commodities  have  risen  well  above 
normal  levels,  the  price  of  sugar  has 
been  rigidly  controlled  by  the  De- 
partment. It  is  manifestly  unjust 
for  the  Department  to  take  the  posi- 
tion now,  when  the  price  level  of 
other    agricultural    commodities    is 
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PRESIDENT  DUHE  WRITES  SECRETARY  BENSON 


November  12,  1953 
The  Honorable  Ezra  T  Benson 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Twelfth  and  Fourteenth  Streets 
Washington,  D.  C. 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

The  recent  drastic  reduction  in 
the  raw  sugar  spot  price  is  of  great 
concern  to  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry. We  are  fearful  that  because 
of  the  many  other  farm  problems 
you  have  not  found  time  to  super- 
vise your  administrators  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  We 
believe  the  present  sugar  situation 
requires  your  immediate  personal 
attention. 

When  you  became  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  we  thought  there  would 
be  an  improvement  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sugar  Act,  but  there 
has  been  no  improvement.  The  same 
old  policy  of  increasing  quotas  and 
reallocating  deficits  at  times  when 
such  actions  have  the  greatest  de- 
pressing effect  on  sugar  prices  has 
continued  under  your  administra- 
tion. 

The  Sugar  Act  provides  a  means 
for  you  to  assure  sugar  cane  and 
sugar  beet  farmers  fair  prices  for 
their  products.  The  Act  also  fur- 
nishes a  guide  for  determining  a 
fair  price  for  sugar. 


The  present  price  of  raw  sugar  is 
20  per  cent  below  the  fair  price  de- 
fined in  the  Act,  and  is  eight  per 
cent  below  the  low  price  which 
President  Eisenhower  deplored  dur- 
ing his  campaign  for  the  Presidency 
when  he  made  the  following  state- 
ment regarding  the  welfare  of  sugar 
farmers  and  farm  workers:  ' 'While 
the  price  of  sugar  they  work  so 
hard  to  grow  and  process  has  fallen 
the  cost  of  everything  they  had  to 
buy  had  risen  fantastically."  The 
President's  statement  is  just  as  ap- 
plicable today  as  it  was  during  his 
campaign. 

You  have  full  legal  authority  in 
the  case  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar 
beets  to  demonstrate  that  you  are 
sincere  in  your  expressed  desire  for 
farmers  to  receive  fair  prices  for 
their  products.  You  have  the  legal 
and  moral  obligation  to  move  swift- 
ly in  correcting  the  demoralized 
situation  in  the  sugar  market.  In- 
action on  your  part  would  most  cer- 
tainly cause  more  farmers  to  think 
you  favor  low  prices  for  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Respectfully  yours, 
American  Sugar  Cane 

League  of  the  USA,  Inc. 
J.  P.  Duhe,  President. 


declining,  that  the  price  of  sugar 
should  likewise  be  depressed. 

Administrators  of  the  Act  over- 
look the  fact  that  for  many  years 
the  price  of  sugar  has  been  less 
than  that  of  any  other  comparable 
agricultural  commodity  although  the 
cost  of  producing  sugar  from  both 
sugarcane  and  sugar  beets  has  in- 
creased as  rapidly  as  the  cost  of 
producing  other  agricultural  com- 
modities. Their  entire  energy  has 
been  devoted  to  the  elimination  of 
the  peaks  in  the  market  price  of 
sugar — but  the  valleys  still  remain. 

For  instance,  seven  years  ago, 
when  wartime  price  controls  were 
in    effect,   the    price   of   raw    sugar 


was  $6.32  per  hundred  pounds.  Last 
week,  the  price  was  $6.05,  and  off- 
shore raw  sugar  for  arrival  after 
January  1st  is  being  offered  at 
$5.95.  During  those  seven  years  the 
cost  of  every  article  essential  to  the 
production  of  sugar  increased  — 
while  the  price  of  sugar  declined. 

How  can  an  industry  remain  sol- 
vent over  a  period  of  years,  when 
it  is  forced  to  operate  under  this 
type  of  controlled  market? 

Every  time  the  question  of  the 
tragically  low  price  of  sugar  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Ad- 
ministrators of  the  Sugar  Act,  they 
hasten  to  point  out  that  a  $6.40 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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price  for  raw  sugar  will  return  90 
percent  or  better  of  parity  to  sugar- 
cane growers.  Any  student  of  the 
Sugar  Act  knows  that  "parity"  is 
not  mentioned  in  it.  Section  201  of 
the  Sugar  Act  is  sufficient  unto 
itself  so  far  as  the  price  of  sugar 
is  concerned.  The  parity  formula 
that  the  Department  uses  for  sugar- 
cane is  extremely  unfair  when  com- 
pared with  the  parity  formula  used 
for  basic  commodities  such  as  cot- 
ton, corn  and  wheat. 

For  example,  the  parity  price  of 
cotton  for  November  15,  1951  was 
34.10^  per  pound,  and  on  June  15, 
1953,  the  parity  was  33.98^.  On  No- 
vember 15,  1951,  the  parity  price 
for  sugarcane  was  $9.27  per  ton, 
and  on  June  15,  1953,  the  parity 
was  $8.14  per  ton.  Between  No- 
vember 15,  1951  and  June  15,  1953, 
the  parity  price  for  cotton  remained 
about  the  same.  But  the  so-called 
"parity"  price  for  sugarcane 
dropped  one  dollar  and  thirteen 
cents — more  than  12  percent!  If 
the  basic  commodity  parity  formula 
were  applied  to  sugarcane,  the 
parity  price  would  exceed  $10.00  per 
ton! 

Sugar  is  cheap — too  cheap — when 
the  price  is  compared  with  that  of 
other  leading  essential  commodities. 
In  1914  it  required  15.9  minutes  of 
time  of  the  average  American  wage 
earner  to  earn  one  pound  of  sugar, 
while  in  1952  it  required  3.7  minutes 
to  earn  this  same  pound.  For  a 
dozen  of  eggs,  it  required  the  labor 
of  the  average  workman  for  26 
minutes,  while  in  1952  it  still  re- 
quired 23  minutes.  A  pound  of 
round  steak  in  1914  required  62 
minutes  and  in  1952  it  still  required 
43  minutes. 

The  price  formula  in  Section  201 
of  the  Sugar  Act  is  crystal  clear. 
That  formula  indicates  that  raw 
sugar  should  self  for  approximately 
$7.50  per  hundred  pounds,  and  the 
wholesale  price  of  refined  sugar 
should  be  fractionally  above  $10.00 
in  order  to  maintain  the  proper  re- 
lationship between  the  general  cost- 
of-living  and  the  price  of  sugar. 


The  consumer's  index  shows  the 
cost-of-living  has  declined  since  the 
first  of  the  year,  but  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  has  not  declined  any 
appreciable  amount.  The  consumer 
is  well  able  to  buy  sugar  and  to  pay 
a  penny  a  pound  more  for  it  than 
the  current  market  price.  A  start- 
ling example  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
synthetic  sweeteners  without  any 
food  value,  which  are  now  flooding 
the  market,  are  selling  at  a  premi- 
um, in  some  instances,  of  100  per- 
cent over  sugar. 

A  survey  of  leading  stores  where 
sugar  is  sold  will  disclose  that  the 
average  consumer  does  not  even  ask 
the  price  of  sugar  but  takes  for 
granted  the  undeniable  fact  that  it 
is  one  of  the  cheapest  articles  of 
food  available  to  man,  and  buys  it 
without  question.  Even  if  the  price 
were  increased  a  penny  a  pound, 
sugar  would  still  be  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  best  foods  available. 
That  one  cent  a  pound,  in  some  in- 
stances, might  be  the  means  of  pre- 
serving an  important  segment  of 
the  domestic  sugar  industry — and  it 
would  cost  the  average  consumer 
less  than  a  dollar  a  year! 

The  Department's  experiments 
with  a  "negative  allowance  as  a 
price  stimulus"  have  been  only  par- 
tially successful.  We  remind  the 
Secretary  that  at  the  beginning  of 
our  harvest  season  the  weekly  aver- 
age price  of  raw  sugar  was  $6.40 
per  hundred  pounds,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  week  of  our  harvest 
season,  the  average  price  had  de- 
clined to  $6.35  per  hundred  pounds. 
Then,  on  November  6th  came  the 
reallocation  of  an  80,000-ton  beet 
deficit  which  knocked  the  feeble 
props  from  under  the  sagging  mar- 
ket with  such  tragic  results.  In  a 
matter  of  hours  the  spot  price,  duty 
paid,  fell  from  $6.34  to  $6.10  per 
hundred  pounds.  On  November  10th, 
off-shore  sugar  for  delivery  during 
January  was  offered  at  $5.95  per 
hundred  pounds. 

We  hate  to  contemplate  the  pre- 
dicament of  sugarcane  growers  in 
February  and  March  unless  the  Sec- 
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retary  does  take  prompt  action  to 
stop  the  price  decline  and  improve 
the  market  during-  our  marketing 
period.  Past  Administrators  of  the 
Sugar  Act  always  have  waited  too 
long,  and  then  done  too  little.  Con- 
sequently, their  efforts,  though  well 
meant,  were  ineffective.  We  hope 
the  present  Administrator  will  be 
an  exception  and  that  he  will 
promptly  and  effectively  take  meas- 
ures necessary  to  fairly  and  equita- 
bly maintain  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry. One  thing  he  could  do  which 
might  stop  the  drastic  decline  of 
the  market  would  be  to  announce 
the  1954  quota  just  as  soon  after 
this  Hearing  as  is  physically  pos- 
sible. 

We  urge  the  Secretary  to  use  a 
"negative  allowance"  in  his  con- 
sumptive estimate  for  1954,  but  un- 
less the  "negative  allowance"  is 
large  enough  and  is  released  in  the 
proper  amounts  at  the  psychological 
time,  along  with  appropriate  public 
statements,  it  can  never  be  complete- 
ly successful.  When  the  Secretary 
makes  a  quota  adjustment,  often  it 
is  necessary  to  wait  for  several 
days  to  get  the  "Statement  of  Bases 
and  Considerations"  which  led  the 
Secretary  to  make  the  quota  in- 
creases. In  order  to  prevent  mis- 
interpretation by  the  trade  and  mis- 
understanding by  the  general  public 
which  could  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
in  the  past,  cause  a  drastic  market 
decline,  we  believe  the  Secretary 
should  issue  the  notice  of  the  quota 
change  and  the  "Statement  of  Bases 
and  Considerations"  simultaneously. 
For  the  past  several  years,  the 
Mainland  Cane  Area  has  made  earn- 
est pleas  to  the  Secretary  to  utilize 
to  a  greater  extent  his  vast  re- 
sources for  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation with  respect  to  sugar. 
The  general  public,  including  the 
sugar  trade,  and  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  cane  and  beet  sugar,  are 
often  only  partially  informed  as  to 
the  objectives  of  the  Department, 
particularly  with  respect  to  sugar 
prices,  because  of  its  failure  to  keep 
the    public    promptly,    clearly,    and 


fully  informed. 

We    firmly   believe   that    most    of 
the    difficulties    which    sometimes 
arise   between   the   Department,   the 
domestic    sugar    industry    and    the 
consuming  public,  could   and   would 
be  cleared  up  through  a  better  mut- 
ual  understanding   of  the   problems 
of  each.     We  will  gladly  and  whole- 
heartedly   cooperate    with    the    De- 
partment, the  other  domestic  sugar 
producing  areas,   and  our  best  cus- 
tomers, the  industrial  users  of  sug- 
ar, to  achieve  that  worthwhile  goal. 
Another  most  important  thing  the 
Secretary    should    do    to    prevent    a 
recurrence  of  the  recent  market  col- 
lapse is  to  use  the  services  of  emi- 
nently   qualified    sugar   market    au- 
thorities as  consultants  before  mak- 
ing quota   adjustments.     There   are 
a  number  of  outstanding  individuals 
of  the  highest  integrity  who  would 
gladly  confer  with  the  Secretary  and 
his    assistants    and    give    them    the 
benefit  of  the  expert  market  advice 
so  obviously  needed  by  the  Depart- 
ment.   Year   after  year,   time   after 
time,  the  same  mistakes  have  been 
made  with  the  same  disastrous  re- 
sults.     Any    student    of    the    sugar 
market    could    have    forecast    what 
happened    when    the    Department 
made   its   ill-timed,    unfortunate    re- 
allocation   of    the    80,000-ton    beet 
deficit  on   November  6th.    In  prac- 
tically every  quota  adjustment  made 
during  the  last  five  years,  the   ad- 
justment was  either  too   small,   too 
large,   or   was   made   at   the   wrong 
time,    and    the    destruction    of    the 
market    which     invariably    resulted 
apparently  came  as  a  great  surprise 
to    the    people    in    the    Department. 
We    earnestly    recommend    that    the 
Secretary  seek  advice   from  compe- 
tent   market    authorities    before    he 
makes  any  quota  adjustment. 

Mr.  Presiding  Officer  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hearing  Panel,  the 
Mainland  Cane  Area's  brief  to  the 
Secretary  is  summarized  as  follows. 
We  ask  the  Secretary  to 

1.    Adhere    to   the    price    formula 
in  the  Sugar  Act. 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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2.  Remember  that  the  word 
"parity"  is  not  in  the  Sugar 
Act. 

3.  Announce  the  1954  consump- 
tive estimate  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

4.  Use  a  "negative  allowance  as 
a  price  stimulus"  in  the  1954 
consumptive  estimate. 

5.  Release  "Statement  of  Bases 
and  Considerations"  and  the 
announcement  of  quota 
changes  simultaneously. 

6.  Seek  advice  from  competent 
sugar  market  authorities  be- 
fore making  any  quota  adjust- 
ments. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  52) 
good  suggestion  but  this  would  re- 
quire much  time.  Mr.  Munson  asked 
Dr.  Wadleigh  if  photo  period  work 
would  be  done  at  Canal  Point,  Flori- 
da. Dr.  Wadleigh  felt  that  because 
of  the  short  time  left  that  no  photo 
period  work  would  be  done  this 
year,  but  plans  would  be  under  way 
for  next  year. 

Dr.  Abbott  mentioned  that  the 
seedling  plots  contained  a  large 
number  of  seedlings  which  were  36- 
105  selfs. 

Mr.  Munson  mentioned  that  he 
felt  that  36-105  was  a  most  unde- 
sirable cane.  Mr.  Munson  com- 
mented after  the  meeting  that  many 
suckers  of  36-105  never  matured 
therefore  the  purity  was  lowered.  He 
also  indicated  that  because  of  this 
and  the  bad  qualities  of  the  juice 
of  this  variety  that  similar  varieties 
not  be  considered  for  the  future. 

Dr.  Wadleigh  told  the  Committee 
that  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  had  recently 
hired  a  man  to  do  basic  research  on 
cane  breeding  at  Beltsville  for  the 
Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Hawaiian 
sugar  industry  and  another  man 
would  be  available  this  year  to  as- 
sist in  the  cane  breeding  program 
at  Canal  Point. 

Dr.  Wadleigh  brought  up  the 
$5,000  that  had  been  originally  used 
to  assist  in  the  breeding  program  at 
Canal  Point  Florida.    He  mentioned 


that  the  U.  S-  D.  A.  should  be  al- 
lowed to  keep  $1,000  and  the  re- 
maining $4,000  be  used  at  Grande 
Isle  or  elsewhere  in  Louisiana. 

Dr.  Wadleigh  told  of  a  planned 
cooperative  project  between  the  U. 
S.  D.  A.  and  L.  S.  U.  by  the  U.  S. 
D.  A.  making  available  to  Dr.  Chil- 
ton a  Graduate  Fellowship. 

Techniques  of  Breeding  were  dis- 
cussed. It  was  agreed  that  both  the 
State  cane  breeding  station  and  the 
Government  cane  breeding  station 
would  make  basic  studies  on  flower- 
ing and  techniques  of  flowering.  It 
was  also  decided  that  the  scientists 
working  on  breeding  at  the  two  sta- 
tions would  get  together  at  a  later 
date  and  decide  the  specific  crosses 
to  be  made  this  year- 

The  afternoon  session  was  spent 
in  discussion  of  the  work  being 
carried  on  jointly  by  the  stations 
and  the  Southern  Regional  Labora- 
tory. 

Dr.  Martin  agreed  to  write  a  sum- 
mary of  the  discussion  relative  to 
the  prospective  expansion  of  the 
milling  and  clarification  project. 

Attached  to  the  minutes  is  the 
text  of  the  discussion  as  written  by 
Dr.   Martin. 

Notes  on  Meeting  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee  of   the   Contact   Commit- 
tee,  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,    Tuesday,    October 
6,   1953  at  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana 
The    afternoon    session    reviewed 
research    on    the    milling    and    pro- 
cessing of  new  sugarcane  varieties, 
and   considered   possibilities  for  ex- 
panding   this    work   to    provide    in- 
formation  required   for  a   more  ef- 
fective  breeding   and   selection   pro- 
gram.   Dr.  Arthur  Keller,  L.   S.  U. 
joined  the  group  for  this  session  to 
discuss   the   milling   work,    and    Dr. 
Martin     reviewed     the     pilot     plant 
clarification   and   processing  experi- 
ments, as  well  as  chemical  research 
that  has  been  started  to  determine 
the    composition    of    juice    and    its 
relation  to  processing  quality  of  the 
different  varieties  tested.    Dr.  Wad- 
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leigh  discussed  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  this  chemical  work, 
pointing  out  the  need  for  an  in- 
ventory of  the  substances  present  in 
sugarcane  to  serve  as  a  guide  in 
early  selection  of  canes  having  good 
processing,  as  well  as  agronomic 
qualities. 

Milling  and  processing  of  two-ton 
samples  of  cane  during  the  past 
three  seasons  has  shown  that  results 
can  be  duplicated  with  reasonable 
accuracy  and  that  major  differences 
in  efficiency  of  grinding  or  clarifi- 
cation are  found  to  be  fairly  con- 
sistent for  the  different  varieties, 
from  season  to  season  as  well  as  in 
duplicate  tests  on  plant  or  stubble 
cane.  It  requires  about  8  years 
from  the  time  a  new  selection  is 
designated  for  field  testing  until  it 
can  be  considered  for  commercial 
use.  The  pilot  plant  experiments  on 
2-ton  samples  can  be  carried  out 
only  when  a  new  variety  has  reached 
the  secondary  stations,  two  or  three 
years  before  they  are  released. 
While  this  information  is  extremely 
useful,  it  tells  only  how  each  va- 
riety may  be  expected  to  behave  in 
the  factories  without  providing  bas- 
ic knowledge  of  the  dependence  of 
milling  and  processing  quality  upon 
chemical  composition.  It  is  this 
knowledge  in  particular  which  would 
be  most  useful  in  guiding  the  selec- 
tion of  new  canes  with  good  pro- 
cessing characteristics. 

Dr.  Martin  reported  that  it  had 
been  possible  to  accomplish  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  chemical  research 
incidental  to  the  pilot  plant  experi- 
mental work  using  samples  of  juices 
of  the  different  varieties  tested 
which  were  preserved  by  freezing 
and  drying  the  juice  solids  prompt- 
ly. This  has  enabled  the  chemists  to 
isolate  and  identify  several  organic 
acids  that  were  not  previously 
known  to  be  present  in  the  cane. 
Of  greater  importance,  this  tech- 
nique has  made  it  possible  to  carry 
out  complete,  quantitative  analyses 
of  the  juice  solids  for  all  of  the 
simple  organic  acids  that  are  im- 
portant in  the  life  processes  of  the 


plant.  Data  on  several  varieties 
showed  that  C.P.  44-101  has  a 
markedly  lower  amount  of  all  of 
these  acids  present  in  its  juice,  and 
that  in  the  case  of  plant  and  stubble 
canes  the  concentrations  are  almost 
exactly  the  same.  This  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  type  of  chemical  com- 
position data  that  should  be  ob- 
tained for  all  of  the  different  classes 
of  constituents  in  the  material 
handled  by  the  factories. 

Dr.  Wad  leigh  emphasized  the 
value  of  such  information  to  plant 
breeders,  provided  that  the  data  on 
composition  can  be  correlated  with 
known  milling  and  processing  char- 
acteristics of  the  canes  studied.  The 
end  result  of  such  a  study  would 
make  it  possible  to  analyze  juice 
from  a  few  stalks  of  cane  within 
the  first  year  or  two  after  a  selec- 
tion is  made  and  use  this  as  a  basis 
for  predicting  its  ultimate  value  for 
sugar  manufacture  if  it  passes  the 
agronomic  field  test.  He  said  that 
such  information  is  urgently  needed 
and  can  be  put  to  use  as  fast  as  it 
is  obtained,  and  offered  all  possible 
cooperation  in  providing  plant  ma- 
terial for  the  chemical  composition 
studies.  He  further  pointed  out  that 
such  basic  information  is  of  value 
and  can  be  used  to  advantage  in 
breeding  canes  for  Florida,  Puerto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  and  other  areas  as 
well  as  Louisiana. 

Additional  support  will  have  to  be 
obtained  for  this  larger  program  of 
research  and,  in  fact,  increased 
funds  for  the  program  will  be  nec- 
essary if  the  pilot  plant  milling  and 
processing  tests  are  to  be  continued 
beyond  the  present  1953  grinding 
season.  Professor  Keller  reported 
on  the  development  of  a  small  scale 
milling  test  under  a  contract  which 
terminates  at  the  end  of  the  present 
season.  Means  of  obtaining  the  re- 
quired support  and  expanding  the 
program  were  discussed.  In  closing 
the  meeting,  Mr.  Munson,  as  Chair- 
man, Expressed  appreciation  of  the 
Committee  and  of  the  League  for 
the  fine  cooperation  of  all  of  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Federal,  State,  and  Industry  par- 
ticipants in  every  phase  of  this  re- 
search seeking  to  provide  better 
canes  and  establish  the  economic 
future  of  the  Louisiana  cane  sugar 
industry. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  51) 
Cane  League,  making  it  impossible 
to  maintain  an  effective  strike", 
which  we  think,  is  all  that  has  to 
be  said  to  show  how  effectively 
your  League  combated  this  abortive 
attempt  by  outsiders  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  you  and  the  people 
who  work  for  you. 

There  are  those  who  think  that 
the  decisive  licking  the  Union  has 
taken  will  write  finis  to  Agricul- 
tural Workers  Union  activities  in 
the  Louisiana  cane  fields.  This, 
however,  seems  too  good  to  be  true. 
We  note  that  Henry  (alias  Hank) 
Hasiwar  has  stated  that  the  union 
will  appeal  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  to  reverse  the  decisions  of  the 
lower  courts,  and  this  looks  like  the 
ground  work  for  another  ' 'organiz- 
ing" attempt  by  his  union  at  some 
later  date. 

National  Prominence 

The  "strike"  attained  national 
prominence  and  the  St  Louis  Post 
Dispatch,  the  Pittsburgh  Courier, 
and  the  New  York  Post  all  had  spe- 
cial staff  writers  here  to  cover  the 
developments.  Time  Magazine  car- 
ried a  report  which  they  titled 
"Cane  Mutiny"  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Du- 
plantis,  Jr.,  of  Franklin,  La.,  de- 
cided that  this  should  be  answered. 

On  November  2nd  Mr.  Duplantis 
wrote  the  editor  of  Time  a  letter 
and  we  are  quoting  three  para- 
graphs from  this  below. 

"There  are  45,000  workers  in  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Industry. 
Where  will  they v  go?  Surely,  not  to 
the  cotton  farm  with  the  Cotton 
Picker  scattering  labor  to  the  cities 
every  day. 

"It  behooves  me  to  look  upon  my 
urban  brother  with  contempt  for  his 
judgment.     The   first  thing   I   hear 


him  complain  about  is  the  cost  of 
his  groceries.  Not  too  many  years 
ago  20%  of  the  population  of  this 
country  lived  in  the  cities  and  80% 
on  the  farm.  Now  the  reverse  is 
true;  83%  in  the  cities,  17%  on  the 
farm  with  the  trend  continuing  as 
the  exodus  from  the  farm  maintains 
its  flow  to  the  cities.  With  this  ever 
dwindling  number  staring  my  urban 
brother  in  the  face,  who  remains  in 
the  city  making  the  nicer  things  of 
life,  I  would  say  to  him,  "Brother, 
Brother,  be  quiet  or  you  might  have 
to  return  to  working  the  soil  to  sur- 
vive. You  can't  make  a  man  farm, 
you  know,  and  as  long  as  you  are 
blessed  with  Country  Hicks  still 
willing  to  stay  in  the  cold,  rain,  and 
blazing  sun  for  you,  Brother,  lay 
off. 

"When  the  farmer  is  forced  to 
pay  time  and  a  half  and  double 
time,  Brother,  then  the  cost  of  what 
you  have  been  eating  is  going  to 
take  its  place  alongside  your  auto- 
mobile, television  set,  and  refriger- 
ator that  you  never  talk  about." 

Roland  L.  Toups 

Mr-  J.  J.  Munson,  President  of 
The  South  Coast  Corporation,  has 
announced  that  Mr.  Roland  L. 
Toups,  General  Superintendent,  has 
been  elected  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Corporation.  Mr.  Toups  will  con- 
tinue in  charge  of  all  operations  of 
this  big  Louisiana  sugar  enterprise. 
Our  congratulations  both  to  Mr. 
Toups  and  The  South  Coast  Cor- 
poration. 

Molasses  Bulletin 

In  answer  to  many  questions 
about  feed  molasses,  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  a  new 
publication  on  the  subject,  "Feed- 
ing Molasses  to  Livestock".  The 
bulletin  is  based  on  the  results  of 
molasses  feeding  tests  carried  out 
by  the  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  and  USDA's  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  on  marketing 
research  studies  by  the  Sugar 
Branch,  and  on  actual  experience 
of  many  farmers  who  feed  molasses 
to  their  livestock 
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The  bulletin  states  that  although 
the  amount  of  molasses  fed  to  live- 
stock in  recent  years  has  increased, 
its  use  in  feed  could  be  expanded  to 
benefit  many  livestock  feeders,  as 
well  as  molasses  producers.  Sup- 
plies of  molasses  usually  are  abun- 
dant. Six  and  one  half  gallons  of 
molasses  has  about  the  same  feed 
value  as  a  bushel  of  yellow  corn. 
Molasses,  being  highly  palatable, 
when  added  to  feeds  such  as  rough- 
ages makes  them  more  palatable, 
and  often  induces  livestock  to  eat 
feed  they  normally  would  refuse. 

The  bulletin,  prepared  by  the  Sug- 
ar Branch  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  explains 
advantages  of  feeding  molasses  and 
recommends  amounts  to  be  fed, 
both  directly  and  with  other  feeds. 
Also  included  is  information  on 
sources  of  various  types  of  molasses, 
methods  of  delivery,  equipment 
needed  to  receive  and  use  molasses 
on  the  farm,  and  suggested  methods 
of  oh-farm  distribution. 


A  copy  of  the  bulletin  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion Services,  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 

Analysis   Meeting   Scheduled 

Dr.  Frederick  Bates,  President  of 
the  International  Sugar  Commission 
has  announced  that  the  eleventh  ses- 
sion of  the  International  Commis- 
sion for  Uniform  Methods  of  Sugar 
Analysis  will  be  held  in  Paris, 
France  on  June  9th,  10th,  11th  and 
12th  1954.  If  it  is  not  possible  to 
complete  the  agenda  during  these 
four  days,  the  session  will  continue 
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through  Monday,  June  14th. 

Dr.  Bates  states  that  the  eleventh 
session  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
National  Syndicate  of  Sugar  Manu- 
facturers of  France  under  the  Presi- 
dency of  Monsieur  Louis  Beau- 
champs  and  the  French  National 
Committee  of  the  Commission. 

The  Price  Skid 

The  following  paragraphs  have 
been  taken  from  the  November  13th 
weekly  report  on  the  sugar  markets 


FIRE  BRICK 

•  GOOD -SECOND  HAND 

•  SLIGHTLY  USED 

Much  better  than 
average  second  hand  bricks 

$60.00  per  M  at  Donaldsonville,   La. 

ELRAY   KOCKE  SERVICE,   Inc. 

(Your  Scrap  Dealer  Since  1916) 
Donaldsonville,  La. 


issued  by  W.  H.  Edgar  &  Son,  Inc. 
the  big  sugar  brokerage  firm  with 
headquarters    in    Detroit,    Michigan. 

"RAWS — In  view  of  the  general 
developments,  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  unexpected,  that  prices 
have  declined  a  full  25  points  dur- 
ing the  preceding  week. 

Of  influence  has  been  the  spread 
between  old  and  new  crop  price  in- 
dications, coupled  with  the  usual 
falling  off  in  refined  sugar  deliver- 
ies at  this  season.  An  added  factor 
was  the  reallocation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  an  addition- 
al 80,000  tons  of  the  beet  deficit. 

The  trade  have  generally  been 
anticipating  a  further  quota  in- 
crease, but  the  reallocation  of  this 
additional  quantity  was  somewhat 
unexpected,  and  prices  reacted  un- 
favorably. 

The  continued  deterioration  in 
the  refined  sugar  structure,  with 
various  reports  of  the  expansion  of 
the  territories  involved,  has  only 
served   to    add    further   fuel   to   the 


SERVICE  F0 


Service  Foundry  workmanship,  the  skill, 
care  and  precision  given  to  each  job, 
large  or  small,  has  made  the  name  of 
Service  Foundry  one  that  is  respected 
throughout   the   Sugar   Industry. 


service  •  integrity 


Service  Foundry 


—       
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fires  of  uncertainty  already  exist- 
ing. In  consequence,  transactions 
have  been  reported  during  the  week 
at  consistently  declining  levels,  with 
little  apparent  effort  to  alter  the 
lower  trend. 

Sugars  considered  in  the  spot 
category  have  currently  been  sold  at 
6.10  duty  paid,  with  late-December 
and  early-January  considered  avail- 
able at  around  6.00.  Early  new  crop 
positions  have  recently  been  offered 
at  about  the  levels  as  indicated  by 
the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar 
Exchange  quotations,  which  present- 
ly show  in  the  neighborhood  of  5.90 
duty  paid  for  March  arrival.  Under 
former  similar  circumstances,  the 
tendency  has  been  for  a  merging  of 
the  old  and  new  crop  prices. 

The  present  trend,  however,  has 
been  toward  a  more  rapid  decline 
in  the  Spot,  or  nearer  positions, 
without  the  usually  expected  com- 
pensating rise  in  the  1954  arrival 
quotations." 


WEEKLY  AVERAGE  PRICES 

Weekly  average  prices  issued  by 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  since 
the  start  of  the  1953-54  pricing  per- 
iod have  been  as  follows: 

Week  ending  October  15,  1953 

Raws    6.40,    Blackstrap    11.00 

cents. 
Week  ending  October  22,  1953 

Raws    6.35,    Blackstrap    11.00 

cents. 
Week  ending  October  29,  1953 

Raws    6.34,    Blackstrap    10.46 
Week  ending  November  5,  1953 

Raws   6.315,   Blackstrap  9.625 

cents. 
Week  ending  November  12,  1953 

Raws    6.13,    Blackstrap    8.96 

cents. 
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Boyce-Harvey  has  no  magic  words,  no  incanta- 
tions, no  widgets  or  gadgets  to  make  rain.  We 
can  show  you,  however,  how  to  make  storage 
for  God-given  rain,  so  that  dry  spells  need  not 
cause  you  loss. 

Shattering  the  hard,  compacted  layer  below  the 
topsoil  makes  for  better,  longer  moisture  storage, 
quicker  drain-off  after  heavy  rains.  Most  im- 
portant, breaking  up  the  hardpan  makes  for  rich  green  fields  even  through 
dry,  parching  weather  such  as  just  came  to  an  end. 

We've  written  in  these  advertisements  about  how  a  Caterpillar  Crawler 
Diesel  Tractor  works  wonderfully  well  even  in  muddy  fields,  where  other 
tractors  spin  their  wheels  and  bog  down.  Now  we  can  add  this:  using 
the  power  which  only  Caterpillar  TRACKS  can  give  you,  plus  the  Cater- 
pillar Tool  Bar,  you  can  shatter  the  pan  below  your  fields  to  a  depth 
of  12  to  18  inches.  You  can  do  this  in  your  pasture  lands  at  almost  any 
time  of  year,  without  disturbing  a  crop.  You  can  do  it  in  your  cane 
fields  any  time  before  the  cane  gets  to  a  height  of  18  inches. 

Subsoil  cultivation  makes  your  entire  field  a  reservoir .  .  . 
allows  crop  roots  to  grow  larger,  stronger ...  and  keeps 
them  moist  through  long  periods  of  dryness. 

ooo 

Want  more  information?    Check  with  your  county  agent,  then  .  .  . 

NAME  THE  DATE,  WE'LL  DEMONSTRATE! 

Write  P.  O.  Box  1308,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


BOVCE-HHRUEV  mnCHIIIERVJIK. 

BATON   ROUGE       NEW  ORLEANS        MORGAN  CITY 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

by 
A.  W.  DYKERS 


Thanksgiving 

Yesterday  was  the  "Day"  and  we 
hope  you  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  we 
did.  The  weather  was  perfect  and 
the  "bird"  was  perfect  and,  all  in 
all,  it  was  a  pretty  good  Thanksgiv- 
ing. 

And  speaking  of  weather,  have 
you  ever  seen  anything  to  equal  the 
harvesting  weather  so  far  this  sea- 
son? The  canes  are  pretty  good,  too. 
These  are  two  blessings  for  which 
I  am  sure  we  all  are  thankful. 

The  "strike"  is  over  and  we  learn- 
ed a  lot.  Most  important,  we  learned 
what  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  can  do  when  the  chips  are 
down.  For  these  lessons  we  are  very 
thankful. 

The  shooting  has  stopped  in  Ko- 
rea, and  we  are  certainly  thankful 
for  that.  We  wish  we  could  be 
thankful  for  the  way  the  Sugar  Act 
is  being  administered,  but  we  can't 
go  quite  that  far.  We  are  thankful, 
however,  for  the  privilege  of  living 
in  a  country  where  we  can  fuss 
about  what  is  going  on  without  fear 
of  retaliation. 

There  are  many  other  things  of 
a  personal  nature  for  which  we  are 
thankful,  and  not  the  least  among 
these  is  being  associated  with  the 
men  who  work  so  hard  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry.  Being  privileged  to  share, 
in  a  very  small  way,  their  successes 
and  their  disappointments  is  good. 

Western  Group  Complains 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Producers 
Club  (Western  Division)  has  com- 
plained to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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Benson  about  the  way  the  Sugar 
Act  is  being  administered.  On  No- 
vember 19th  a  letter  signed  by  Mr. 
Stephen  C.  Munson,  President  of 
the  Club  was  mailed  to  Mr.  Benson. 
The  letter  said: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

"The  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  being  administered  in 
a  manner  which  keeps  the  price  of 
raw  sugar  at  a  disastrously  low  lev- 
el. During  this  year  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  took  several  quota 
actions  which  had  the  effect  of 
setting  a  ceiling  price  of  $6.40  per 
hundred  pounds;  and  on  November 
5,  an  untimely  reallocation  com- 
pletely disrupted  the  market,  re- 
sulting in  a  price  decline  of  31  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  between  No- 
vember 5  and  November  13." 

"During  the  campaign  for  the 
Presidency,  President  Eisenhower 
promised  sugar  farmers  better  ad- 
ministration of  the  Sugar  Act.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  you  also  fa- 
vor more  equitable  treatment  of  the 
domestic  sugar  industry.  However, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  price  of 
sugar  is  lower  than  the  price  which 
President  Eisenhower  said  was  too 
low,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  is  not  receiv- 
ing equitable  treatment." 

"Unless  you  take  some  construc- 
tive action  immediately,  the  season's 
average  price  for  the  current  Lou- 
isiana crop  which  is  based  on  the 
period  from  October  9,  1953  through 
February  25,  1954  will  likely  be 
considerably  less  than  the  average 
for  the  preceding  crop." 

(Continued  On  Page  76) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


The  harvesting  of  the  Louisiana 
cane  crop  has  progressed  very  rap- 
idly this  season  and  is  now  consid- 
erably more  than  50  per  cent  com- 
pleted. This  gives  us  a  chance  to 
again  estimate  the  final  production. 

Earlier  this  year  and  until  the 
month  of  August  I  had  estimated 
the  production  of  sugar  from  this 
crop  at  about  5  per  cent  below  the 
production  in  1952.  This  estimate 
was  arrived  at  by  observations  of 
the  cane  crop  while  on  my  periodic 
visits  to  51  secondary  increase  sta- 
tions, three  primary  increase  sta- 
tions and  other  farms  located  over 
the  entire  sugar  cane  area  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

At  that  time  it  appeared  that 
plant  cane  in  general  throughout 
the  entire  belt,  though  not  gappy, 
was  thin.  Plant  cane  did  not  ap- 
pear to  sucker  properly  this  year 
particularly  the  variety  C.  P.  44- 
101.  Each  year,  on  most  farms, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  what 
is  considered  poor  stubble  cane.  The 
amount  of  poor  stubble  cane  on 
most  farms  seemed  greater  this 
year  than  in  1952.  The  Western 
Area  of  the  belt  was  very  badly 
affected  by  an  extended  drought 
which  caused  very  apparent  reduc- 
tion in  growth.  For  these  reasons 
I  assumed  the  production  of  cane 
would  be  about  five  per  cent  below 
that  which  was  produced  last  year. 

Whenever  an  estimate  is  made  an 
assumption  must  also  be  made.  My 
error  was  assuming  that  sucrose 
and  purity  would  be  very  similar 
to  that  of  last  year.  I  was  also 
pleasantly  surprised  when  the  plant 


The  Crop  Estimate 

cane  which  appeared  thin  in  mid 
summer  throughout  the  belt,  came 
through  to  make  good  yields;  the 
tonnage  being  made  up  in  all  prob- 
ability by  greater  stalk  weight.  The 
Western  area,  however,  still  appears 
to  be  below  last  year's  cane  produc- 
tion. 

At  this  time,  it  appears  that  the 
production  of  cane  in  the  Bayou 
Lafourche  area  will  be  very  similar 
to  that  produced  last  year  with  a 
slight  possibility  that  tonnage  there 
might  exceed  last  year's  production. 
The  River  Areas  appear  to  have  a 
crop  comparable  to  that  of  last 
year's  with  a  possibility  of  being 
only  slightly  below  the  cane  produc- 
tion of  1952.  The  production  of  cane 
in  the  Northern  Area  appears  very 
comparable  to  last  year's  produc- 
tion. As  mentioned  before,  the  pro- 
duction in  the  Western  Area  cer- 
tainly appears  greater  than  5  per 
cent  below  last  year's  cane  produc- 
tion. It  appears  that  the  cane  pro- 
duction for  the  State  will  not  be  as 
high  as  last  year,  but  since  sucrose 
and  purities  are  better  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  will  be  greater  than 
that  of  last  year's  crop. 

The  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  figures  indicate  that 
seven  per  cent  more  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane  was  produced  through  the 
week  ending  November  14  than  was- 
made  during  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod last  year.  Assuming  that  this 
increase  in  sugar  per  ton  will  con- 
tinue and  that  the  production  of 
cane  will  equal  that  of  last  year 
we  could  possibly  make  483,000  tons 
(Continued  On  Page  79) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


1954  Marketing  Allotment  Hearing 


January  6,  1954  has  been  tenta- 
tively selected  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  hearing 
on  1954  marketing  allotments.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  in  New  Or- 
leans in  the  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
Monteleone. 

A  notice  of  the  hearing  is  being 
prepared  and  will  be  issued  shortly 
unless  some  unforeseen  situation 
necessitates  a  change  in  the  date. 

In  any  event,  the  hearing  must  be 
held  not  later  than  the  first  week 
in  January  in  order  for  the  USDA 
to  issue  a  preliminary  determination 
of  marketing  allotments  for  Main- 
land mills  before  the  February  1st 
deadline  set  by  the  Department. 

Quota  Re-Allotments 

The  shortest  hearing  on  record 
was  held  by  the  USDA  November 
24th  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the 
allotment  of  1953  quotas  for  Main- 
land Cane  Mills.  The  hearing  was 
necessary  in  order  for  the  Secretary 
to  divide  among  those  mills  the  7531 
tons  resulting  from  the  80,000-ton 
beet  deficit  and  the  660  tons  put 
into  the  Mainland  Cane  Area  pool 
by  Youngs'  Industries. 

The  hearing  was  held  in  a  small 
conference  room  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Building  and  only 
five  persons  were  present.  They  in- 
cluded the  Hearing  Officer,  Jack  W. 
Baine,  A.  R.  (Dick)  De  Felice  from 
the  Solicitor's  Office,  and  Herbert 
G.  Folken  of  the  Sugar  Branch,  the 
government  witness,  a  public  sten- 
ographer, and  your  Washington  Rep- 
resentative. 

The    hearing    lasted    only    about 


fifteen    minutes,    thus    setting    the 
record. 

Misunderstanding 

From  inquiries  received  at  your 
Washington  Office  and  by  the  Su- 
gar Branch,  USDA,  there  seems  to 
be  a  widespread  misunderstanding 
of  S.  R.  814.20,  paragraph  (b) 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  transfer,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  marketing  allot- 
ments between  allottees  if  one  allot- 
tee is  unable  to  process  the  tonnage 
of  sugarcane   allotted  to  him. 

A  number  of  mill  operators  ap- 
parently have  the  mistaken  idea 
that  if  their  neighbor  is  unable  to 
fill  his  allotment,  he  may  transfer 
the  unfilled  portion  of  his  allot- 
ment to  his  neighbor  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

That  is  not  the  case. 

If,  for  any  reason,  a  mill  is  de- 
stroyed or  rendered  incapable  of 
grinding  the  cane  normally  ground 
by  it  and  thus  is  unable  to  fill  its 
allotment,  the  Secretary  has  author- 
ity to  authorize  the  transfer  of  such 
unfilled  allotment  to  one  or  more 
mills  in  the  Area,  provided  those 
mills  grind  the  proportionate  share 
cane  which  would  have  been  ground 
by   the   mill   having   the    deficit. 

An  Old  Story 

The  consumptive  estimate  hearing 
held  here  in  Washington  on  Novem- 
ber 16th  followed  the  pattern  of 
previous  hearings.  Witness  after 
witness  from  the  various  domestic 
sugar  areas  pointed  out  the  inef- 
( Continued  On  Page  79) 
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U.S.  BEET  SUGAR  ASSOCIATION  BRIEF 

AT  SUGAR  CONSUMPTION  HEARING 

Statement  of  Robert  H.  Shields,  President  and  General  Counsel,  United 
States  Beet  Sugar  Association  with  respect  to  the  Determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  19  5  U  Sugar  Consumption  Requirements  at  a 
Public  Hearing  held  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  November  16,  1953,  Pursuant  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 

However,  the  average  raw  sugar 
price  of  slightly  less  than  $6.40 
which  prevailed  during  the  major 
portion  of  1953  is  to  be  contrasted 
with  the  average  price  during  Jan- 
uary and  February,  1953,  of  $6.10 
with  last  Thursday's  price  of  $6.05 
and  with  prices  indicated  for  Janu- 
ary and  February,  1954,  of  $5.90. 
or  less.  Today's  raw  sugar  price  is 
also  to  be  contrasted  with  the  $6.50 
price  which  prevailed  on  Novem- 
ber 17,  1952,  and  with  the  $6.38 
price  which  prevailed  just  two 
weeks  ago. 

Because  of  the  very  depressing 
forces  now  affecting  the  sugar 
market,  and  in  view  of  current  and 
prospective  raw  sugar  price  levels, 
the  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Asso- 
ciation recommends  that  in  1954 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
making  his  initial  and  subsequent 
sugar  consumption  requirement  de- 
terminations, apply  more  vigorous- 
ly than  ever  before  his  time-tested 
price  stimulus  allowance  technique. 
The  Association  also  recommends 
that  quota  adjustments  in  1954  be 
more  sensitively  timed  so  as  to  pre- 
vent sharp  declines  in  sugar  values 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
year.  If  the  Secretary  believes  that 
this  objective  cannot  be  fully 
achieved  by  this  means,  the  United 
States  Beet  Sugar  Association  fur- 
ther recommends  that  the  Secretary 
allow  compensating  price  increases 
during  the  period  of  heavy  sugar 
demand. 

A  stronger  sugar  price  policy 
which  will  more  adequately  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  sugar  producers 
throughout  1954  is  necessary  not 
only  because  of  the  factors  depress- 
ing the  sugar  market  but  also  be- 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members 
of  the  Hearing  Panel: 

My  name  is  Robert  H.  Shields.  I 
am  President  and  General  Counsel 
of  the  United  iStates  Beet  Sugar 
Association.  The  members  of  the 
Association,  whose  names  appear  at 
the  end  of  this  statement,  produce 
more  than  99  per  cent  of  the  beet 
sugar  output  of  this  country. 

The  price  of  sugar  in  relation  to 
the  general  cost  of  living,  on  the 
comparative  basis  spelled  out  in  the 
Sugar  Act,  as  the  chart*  attached  to 
this  statement  shows,  is  still  ex- 
tremely favorable  to  consumers. 
But  whether  the  standard  taken  is 
the  general  cost  of  living,  or  the 
cost  of  foods,  or  workers  income, 
or  consumers  total  disposable  in- 
come, or  the  prices  paid  by  indus- 
trial sugar  users  for  other  ingre- 
dients, the  price  of  sugar,  on  the 
basis  of  any  representative  past  pe- 
riod, goes  to  the  head  of  the  class 
for  the  best  consumer  behavior. 
The  record  is  clear.  The  Secretary 
has  always  carefully  protected  the 
rights  of  household  consumers  and 
industrial  users  of  sugar  and  they 
should  be  grateful  to  him  for  it. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  been  instrumental  in  keep- 
ing the  price  of  sugar  at  levels  ob- 
viously more  than  fair  to  consum- 
ers throughout  1953,  he  has,  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  the  year,  kept  the 
price  at  stable  levels  relatively  fair 
to  producers.  "During  the  eight- 
month  period  from  March  through 
October,  1953,  the  price  of  duty- 
paid  raw  sugar  was  stabilized  at 
an  average  of  slightly  less  than 
$6.40  per  hundred  pounds. 


Chart  omitted. 
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SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  NOVEMBER  25, 1953 


Today 

QUOTA  RAWS   DELIVERED   NEW  YORK 6.15 

QUOTA  RAWS   DELIVERED   NEW  ORLEANS 6.11 

WORLD   SPOT   RAWS    (In   Cuba) 3.12 


SUGAR   FUTURES   No. 
(Closing    Bid   Prices) 


6 


Jan. 

Today 5.45** 

1    Month   Ago_ 5.60** 

1    Year   Ago 5.68** 

*  offered  **  nominal 


1954 
March 
5.43 
5.47 
5.40 


Month 

Ago 

6.35 

6.31 

3.08 


May 
5.50 
5.52 
5.48 


1  Year 
Ago 
6.50 
6.45 
4.00 


July 
5.63 
5.62 
5.66 


OFFSHORE  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 


This  Month 

American None 

Godchaux None 

Colonial 19,800    bags 

Henderson None 

Southdown None 

South    Coast None 

Sterling None 

Supreme None 


Totals 19,800   bags 


Total  Since  Jan.  1st. 

1,643,742    bags 

1,557,823    bags 

1,255,235   bags 

471,615   bags 

250,295   bags 

598,590   bags 

None 
728,701    bags 

6,506,001    bags 


cause,  at  the  same  time  that  these 
depressing  factors  are  at  work,  the 
already  high  cost  of  producing  and 
marketing  sugar  is  still  increasing. 

Our  most  respected  economic 
prognosticates,  including  those  in 
the  Department,  forecast  somewhat 
reduced  business  activity  and  em- 
ployment in  1954.  The  forecasters 
agree  that  with  lower  Government 
expenditures  and  reduction  in  busi- 
ness investment,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  business  inventories,  total 
demands  on  the  economy  next  year 
are  likely  to  be  less  than  in  1953. 
Thus,  despite  the  fact  that  sugar 
is  still  our  cheapest  food — our  best 
calorie  buy — the  probable  level  of 
economic  activity  in  the  country 
next  year  affords  no  basis  for  be- 
lieving that  the  demand  factors  af- 
fecting sugar  distribution  in  1954 
will  be  as  strong  as  they  were  in 
1953. 

Neither  does  it  appear  that  there 
will  be  an  increased  distribution  of 
sugar  in  1954  as  a  result  of  sugar 
users  building  up  their  sugar  stocks. 
Since  there  will  be  an  abundance 
of    sugar    available    for    consumers 


in  1954,  obviously  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  expect  housewives  to  "store" 
sugar  supplies  nor  for  industrial 
users  to  change  their  present  policy 
of  letting  sugar  producers  and  re- 
finers carry  their  above-minimum 
sugar  inventories  for  them.  More- 
over, as  recent  studies  on  this  sub- 
ject indicate,  for  several  reasons, 
including  conversion  of  operations 
to  use  of  liquid  and  bulk  sugar,  the 
trend  is  for  industrial  users  to  car- 
ry somewhat  smaller  sugar  inven- 
tories. Thus,  downward  adjust- 
ment in  sugar  stocks  of  industrial 
users  next  year  might  well  offset 
the  small  annual  statistical  increase 
in  sugar  distribution  flowing  from 
increased   population. 

Although  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  demand  for  sugar  in 
1954  will  be  less  than  it  was  in 
1953,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  the 
cost  of  making  sugar  in  1954  will 
continue  at  high  levels.  At  the 
same  time  that  such  important  cost 
items  as  transportation  and  labor 
are  still  increasing,  unit  returns 
from  by-product  sales  are  already 
(Continued  On  Page  77) 
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This   house    is    occupied,    rent-free,    by    a    field    worker    who    went    on    strike. 


Rear    view    of    double    house    occupied    by    field    worker    and    factory    worker.       The 

field   worker   struck. 
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This  house   is  in   New  Orleans.      It   rents    for   $30.00   a   month. 


Rear   view   of   house   pictured    above. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  GOVERNMENT  WITNESS  AT  PUBLIC  HEARING 

ON  REVISION  OF  ALLOTMENT  OF  1953  SUGAR 

QUOTAS  FOR  MAINLAND  CANE  AREA 

My  name  is  Herbert  G.  Folken.  (S.  R.  814,20  (18  F.  R.  5289),  the 
I  am  Chief  of  the  Quota  and  Allot-  quota  for  the  mainland  cane  sugar 
ment  Division  of  the  Sugar  Branch  area  has  been  increased  by  7,531 
of  the  Production  and  Marketing  short  tons,  raw  value,  due  to  an  ad- 
Administration,  United  States  De-  ditional  deficit  in  the  quota  for  the 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washing-  beet  area.  (S.  R.  813,  Amendment 
ton,  D.  C.  7  (18  F.  R.  7159).  Also,  660  short 
I  have  been  designated  to  repre-  tons,  raw  value,  have  been  released 
sent  the  Department  in  this  proceed-  by  one  allottee. 

ing.    A  statement  of  such  designa-  Since  one  allottee  failed  to  stipu- 
tion   by  the  Director   of  the   Sugar  late  that  revised  allotments  may  be 
Branch  is  offered  as  an  exhibit  for  made  on  the  same  basis  as  the  origi- 
the  record.  nal  allotment,  without  a  prior  hear- 
In   accordance   with   the   rules   of  ing,  this  hearing  is  necessary, 
practice    under    which  this    hearing  It  is   now  proposed  that   the   re- 
has  been  called,  a  Government  pro-  vised    allotment    be     made     on    the 
posal  for  the  revision  of  the  allot-  same  basis    (using  the   same   data) 
ments  of  the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar  as  the  original  allotments, 
quota  for  1953  was  published  in  the  Giving    effect    to    the    7,531    ton 
Federal   Register   on   November   18,  increase  in  the  quota,  and  the  real- 
1953,   and  the  proposal   is   required  lotment    to    other    allottees    of    the 
to    be    presented    at    this    hearing.  660    tons    released    by   one    allottee, 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  Government  revised  allotments  for  the  51   allot- 
proposal  is  merely  a  starting  point  tees   would  be  as  follows : 
and  that  the  allotment  of  the  quotas  Allotment 
will  be  made   only   after   considera-  (Short  tons, 
tion    of    all    the    proposals    and    evi-  Processor                                       raw  value) 

dence  included  in  the  record  of  this     Albania  Sugar  Coop     Inc.   5,430 

hearing.      The.    regulations     require  Ahce  %*^\^__^      *f028 

that  the  revision  be  based  only  on     j.  Aron  &  Co.,  Inc. 10,510 

the      information      in      the      hearing      Billeaud   Sugar  Factory   7,860 

record  Breaux  Bridge  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.          6,521 

r\        t„^~    oq      iqkq      \„     Mo™    Hv        Burton-Sutton  Oil  Co.,  Inc.   5,450 

On    June    23,    1953,    in    New    Or-      Caire  &   Graugnard    ' 3;512 

leans,  Louisiana,  a  hearing  was  hem     Caldwell  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 8,032 

for    the     purpose     of     receiving     evi-       Catherine   Sugar   Co.,   Inc. 5,683 

dence     to     enable     the     Secretary    to       Columbia   Sugar   Company  4,375 

malfP   n    fair    pffiViVnt   and    pmiitahle       Cora-Texas  Mfg.  Company 2,420 

make  a  lair,  eiiicient  ana  equitaoie     Cypremort  Sugar  Co>>  Inc>     4)836 

distribution  of  the  1953  sugar  quota     Dugas  &  LeBlanc,  Ltd 9,607 

for  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area.  Dune  &  Bourgeois 

At  that  hearing,  or  following  the  Sugar  Co     Inc     7,475 

Vmsr-incr       *;n     nf      thp       ^1       allotfpps       Erath   Sugar    Co.,   Ltd.    4,942 

hearing,    bU    01     tne     si     aiiottees     Evan  Hall  Sugar  c  Inc 17  m 

waived    their      right     to      a     further  Evangeline    Pepper 

hearing  for  the  purpose  of  1)    giv-  &  Food  Prod 5,495 

ing  effect  to   a  change   in   the   quota      Fellsmere  Sugar  Prod.  Assn 8,323 

for  the  mainland  cane  area  or   (2)  ^^an^  Co    Inc.  ..................         650 

reallottmg    to    other    allottees     any     Godchaux   Sugar,   Inc 31,990 

quantities  released  by  one  or  more     Helvetia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 5,937 

allottees     provided      the      revised      Iberia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 12,884 

nllnrrYiPntq    wprp    madp    on    the    same      Lafourche  Sugar  Co 11,124 

allotments   were  maae   on  tne   same      R         L    Lawg  &  c       Inc ? 

basis     as     the     original     allotments.      Leveret-St.   John,    Inc 9,744 

Since   the   initial   order   was    issued     Loisel  Sugar  Company  5,886 
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TARIFF  ON  PHILIPPINE  SUGAR 


Washington,    D.    C. 

November    6,   1953. 
Hon.   Walter  S.   Robertson 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Dear   Mr.  Secretary: 

The  domestic  sugar  industry  re- 
cently learned  that  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  is  seriously  urging, 
as  one  part  of  a  general  proposal 
for  modification  of  its  Trade  Agree- 
ment, that  the  application  of  the 
graduated  scale  of  duty  on  Philip- 
pine sugar  should  be  indefinitely 
postponed,  and  that  such  sugar  shall 
continue  to  enter  the  United  States 
duty-free. 

The  Philippine  Trade  Agreement 
provides,  among  other  things,  that 
sugar  from  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  which,  for  the  first 
eight  years  of  that  Agreement  has 
entered  the  United  States  duty-free, 
shall  be  subject,  after  July  4,  1954, 
to  a  graduated  scale  of  duty,  prog- 
ressing by  20  equal  annual  incre- 
ments to  the  full  rate  of  duty  on 
sugar. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the 
Trade  Agreement  is  intended  pri- 
marily to  assist  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  in  attaining  its  full  eco- 
nomic independence  as  soon  as  it  is 
able  to  do  so,  and  to  cushion,  by 
graduated  progress  over  a  twenty- 
year  period,  any  shock  to  the  Phil- 
ippine  economy. 

The  sugar  industry  in  the  Philip- 
pines has  made  remarkable  recov- 
ery since  World  War  II.    It  is  now 


in  a  position  to  exceed  its  pre-war 
cate  that  in  the  year  1954  the  Phil- 
production.  Official  estimates  indi- 
ippines  will  be  able  to  deliver  in  full 
its  quota  for  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
and,  in  addition,  to  sell  some  sugar 
in  the  world  market  as  provided  in 
the  new  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment. 

In  view  of  the  uniquely  preferred 
position  of  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, which  enjoys  under  the  Su- 
gar Act  a  liberal  quota,  fixed  in 
amount,  in  the  coveted  United  States 
market — a  position  granted  to  no 
other  foreign  country — and  of  other 
conditions  attendant  upon  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  Philippine 
sugar,  the  proposal  for  postpone- 
ment of  the  moderate,  graduated 
scale  of  duty  seems  to  be  neither 
well-founded  nor  justified.  The  pro- 
posal further  appears  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  established  sugar 
policy  of  the  United  States,  as  ex- 
pressed  in  the   Sugar  Act  of   1948. 

The  domestic  sugar  industry  can 
see  no  valid  reason  why  the  grad- 
uated scale  of  duty  on  sugar  enter- 
ing the  United  States  from  the  Phil- 
ippines should  not  become  effective 
in  accordance  with  the  Trade 
Agreement. 

In  the  event  that  the  official 
views  of  the  United  States  are  not 
in  accord  with  the  views  herein- 
above set  forth,  representatives  of 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  would 
like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
continued On  Next  Page) 


Louisiana  State  Penitentiary  3,634 

Louisiana    State    University    150 

Lulu    Plantation  10,307 

Meeker   Sugar   Coop.,   Inc. 4,263 

Milliken   &   Farwell,   Inc.    9,733 

Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery,  Inc.  ..  10,355 

M.  A.  Patout  &  Son,  Ltd 7,597 

Poplar  Grove  Pltn.   &  Ref.   Co 5,425 

E.   G.   Robichaux  Co.,  Ltd 3,705 

St.  James  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  9,586 

St.  Mary  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.   .......  12,331 

Slack   Bros.,    Inc 2,802 

Smedes  Bros,  Inc 4,223 

South  Coast  Corp 35,100 
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Southdown    Sugars,    Inc 33,482 

Sterling    Sugars,    Inc. 9,463 

J.    Supple's    Sons   Pltn.    Co 3,588 

United  States    Sugar   Corp.    ._ 97,091 

Valentine    Sugars,    Inc 9,397 

Vermilion  Sugar  Co. 2,690 

Vida   Sugars,    Inc 4,607 

A.  Wilbert's  Sons 

Lbr.    &    Sh.    Co. 6,932 

Young's    Industries,    Inc 5,760 

All   other  persons 0 

Total    517,291 
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cuss  this   matter   with   you. 
Very    truly    yours, 
/s/  Arthur  L.  Quinn 

Chamber   of   Commerce   of 

Puerto  Rico 
/s/      Dudley      Smith,      Vice 

President 

Assn.  of  Sugar  Producers 

of  Puerto  Rico 
/s/  Ernest  W.   Greene,   Vice 

President, 

Hawaiian    Sugar    Planters 

Association 
/s/    Josiah      Ferris,      Vice 

President 

American     Sugar     Cane 

League,    and     Washington 

Representative, 

Florida    Sugar    Producers. 
/s/  Robert  H.  Shields,  Pres- 
ident &  Gen.   Counsel 

United   States   Beet   Sugar 

Association. 


United  States  Beet  Sugar  Assn. 
Tower   Building 
Washington,    D.    C. 
Sirs: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  November  6,  1953,  setting 
forth  the  views  of  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  with  respect  to  the 
proposal  of  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment for  modifying  the  United 
States-Philippine  Trade  Agreement 
of  1946  on  Trade  and  Related  Mat- 
ters so  as  to  continue  the  duty  free 
admission  of  Philippine  sugar  into 
the  United  States  after  July  4, 
1954.  It  is  noted  that  it  is  the  view 
of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  that 
the  present  duty  free  trade  period 
should  not  be  extended  and  that 
the  graduated  scale  of  duty  on  su- 
gar entering  the  United  States  from 
the  Philippines,  which  under  the 
terms  of  the  aforementioned  Trade 
Agreement  will  begin  to  be  appli- 
cable July  4,  1954,  should  come  into 
force  as  provided v  therein.  It  is  also 
noted  that  the  following  associations 
support  this  position:  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Puerto  Rico,  Associ- 
ation of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  As- 
sociation,    American     Sugar     Cane 


League,  Florida  Sugar  Producers, 
and  United  States  Beet  Sugar  As- 
sociation. 

The  Philippine  proposal  to  which 
you  refer  is  one  of  a  number  of 
changes  which  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment seeks  in  the  1946  Trade 
Agreement.  In  order  that  these 
proposals  may  be  competently  evalu- 
ated by  this  Government  there  has 
been  established  an  interdepartmen- 
tal executive  committee  consisting 
of  representatives  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  La- 
bor, Interior,  Treasury,  the  Tariff 
Commission,  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration  and  this  Depart- 
ment. This  committee  is  currently 
engaged  in  studying  whether  in  its 
view  the  Philippine  proposals  might 
provide  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
modification  of  the  1946  Trade 
Agreement.  Should  this  Govern- 
ment determine  to  effect  a  change 
in  the  present  trade  agreement, 
public  notice  of  this  intention 
would  be  provided  in  order  that  all 
interested  parties  could  submit  their 
views.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  hav- 
ing copies  of  your  letter  distributed 
to  all  members  of  the  executive 
committee  considering  this  problem 
in  order  that  this  committee  might, 
at  this  time,  have  the  benefit  of  the 
views  of  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry. 

Very    truly   yours, 
Walter  S.  Robertson 
Assistant    Secretary 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  From  Page  67) 
"We  respectfully  request  that  you 
personally  study  the  debacle  in  the 
administration  of  the  iSugar  Act 
and  take  steps  to  counteract  the  da- 
mage being  done  to  the  domestic 
sugar  industry." 

Plantation  Housing 

On  pages  72  and  73  of  this  issue 
we  are  reproducing  two  sets  of  pic- 
tures. Those  on  page  72  show  two 
houses  on  the  Raceland  Plantation 
of  Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc.,  that  are 
furnished  free  of  charge  to  planta- 
tion  workers.    The  pictures   on  the 
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opposite  page  are  views  of  a  house 
in  New  Orleans  which  is  occupied 
by  workers  and  that  rents  for 
$30.00  a  month. 

We  print  these  pictures  to  graph- 
ically illustrate  how  much  better  the 
housing  conditions  are  on  the  plan- 
tations than  they  are  in  the  cities. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  a  lot  of 
people  in  New  Orleans  live  in  better 
houses  than  the  one  pictured,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  many,  many  houses 
here  are  worse  than  the  one  shown, 
and  it  is  true,  too,  that  a  house  in 
New  Orleans  that  is  comparable  to 
the  houses  on  the  Godchaux  planta- 
tion would  rent  for  at  least  $50.00 
a  month. 


WEEKLY  AVERAGE  PRICES 

Weekly  average  prices  issued  by 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  since 
the  start  of  the  1953-54  pricing  per- 
iod have  been  as  follows: 

Week  ending  October  15,  1953 

Raws    6.40,    Blackstrap    11.00 

cents 
Week  ending  October  22,  1953 

Raws    6.35,    Blackstrap    11.00 

cents. 
Week  ending  October  29,  1953 

Raws    6.34,    Blackstrap    10.46 
Week  ending  November  5,  1953 

Raws   6.315,   Blackstrap  9.625 

cents. 
Week  ending  November  12,  1953 

Raws    6.13,    Blackstrap    8.96 

cents. 
Week  ending  November  19,   1953 

Raws     6.01,    Blackstrap    9.00 

cents. 
Week  ending  November   26,   1953 

Raws    6.09,     Blackstrap     9.06 

cents. 


BRIEF 

(Continued  From  Page  71) 
significantly  lower,  with  the  demand 
for    some    of    these     products     still 
softening. 

The  Association's  recommenda- 
tions also  take  into  account  an 
alarming  situation  in  the  world  su- 
gar market.  World  sugar  supplies, 
already  at  dangerously  high  levels, 
are    still    increasing.     World    sugar 


prices  have  fallen  below  the  cost  of 
production  of  most  world  sugars. 
Today's  world  sugar  market  is  so 
glutted  that  it  is  more  a  residual 
dumping  ground  for  homeless  su- 
gars than  a  market  for  establish- 
ing sugar  values.  Today's  depressed 
world  sugar  prices  not  only  have 
presented  nations  which  trade  with 
major  sugar  exporting  countries 
with  the  ugly  fact  of  less  com- 
merce but  also  have  created  such  an 
explosive  situation  that  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  stability  of 
some  of  these  exporting  countries 
is  actually  jeopardized.  The  only 
hope  for  some  modest  improvement 
in  the  world  situation  next  year 
springs  from  the  possibility  of  some 
effective  concerted  action  on  a  glo- 
bal basis  by  both  the  producers  and 
consumers  of  sugar  working  togeth- 
er along  the  lines  indicated  by  the 
proposed  new  International  Sugar 
Agreement. 

The  Association's  appraisal  of  the 
present  situation  is  that,  if  domes- 
tic beet  sugar  producers  are  not  to 
be  crushed  in  1954  between  the  up- 
per mill  stone  of  declining  sugar 
prices  and  the  lower  mill  stone  of 
rigid  high  costs,  the  Secretary  must 
pursue  a  more  forceful  and  effec- 
tive sugar  price  policy  in  1954.  In 
face  of  the  depressing  forces  affect- 
ing the  sugar  market,  and  current 
and  prospective  low  sugar  price 
levels,  the  Secretary  must  apply 
more  vigorously  than  ever  before 
his  time-tested  price  stimulus  allow- 
ance technique   not   only  in   his   in- 


*   BOILER  SHELLS  * 

(%"  Thick) 

Ideal   for 

Culverts   and   Stacks 

(5'  Diameter  by  19%'  Long) 

Ends     can     be     closed 

and   used   for  TANKS 

Will  load  on  your  truck  or  deliver 

ELRAY  KOCKE  SERVICE,  Inc. 

(Your  Scrap  Dealer  Since  1916) 
Donaldsonville,    La. 
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itial,  but  also  in  his  subsequent, 
consumption  requirement  determina 
tions  if  sugar  prices  are  to  be  re- 
stored and  maintained  throughout 
1954  at  levels  fair  to  producers.  If 
confidence  in  the  sugar  market  is  to 
be  reestablished,  it  is  also  essential 
that  the  Secretary  announce  his  in- 
itial determination  of  1954  sugar 
consumption  requirements,  accom- 
panied by  a  simple,  forthright  and 
revealing  statement  of  forward 
price  objectives,  just  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  names  and  principal  Offices 
of  the  members  of  the  United  States 
Beet  Sugar  Association  are: 

The  Amalgamated  Sugar  Com- 
pany,  Ogden,   Utah. 

American  Crystal  Sugar  Com- 
pany, Denver,  Colo. 

Franklin  County  Sugar  Company, 
Preston,  Idaho. 

The  Garden  City  Company,  Gar- 
den City,  Kan. 

The  Great  Western  Sugar  Com- 
pany, Denver,   Colo. 


Great  Lakes  Sugar  Company,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Gunnison  Sugar,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

Holly  Sugar  Corporation,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo. 

Lake  Shore  Sugar  Company,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Layton  Sugar  Company,  Lay  ton, 
Utah. 

Menominee  Sugar  Company, 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Michigan  Sugar  Company,  Sagi- 
naw,   Mich. 

Monitor  Sugar  Division  of  Rob- 
ert Gage  Coal  Company,  Bay  City, 
Mich. 

The  National  Sugar  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Spreckels  Sugar  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Union  Sugar  Division,  Consoli- 
dated Grocers  Corporation,  San 
Francisco,    Calif. 

Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company,  Salt 
Lake   City,  Utah. 


SERVICE  FO 


Service  Foundry  workmanship,  the  skill, 
care  and  precision  given  to  each  job, 
large  or  small,  has  made  the  name  of 
Service  Foundry  one  that  is  respected 
throughout   the   Sugar   Industry. 


service  •  integrity 


Service  Foundry 


;:rr^7    '~       ~^ 


division  of 


Avondale  Marine  Ways,  Ini 


416  Erato  Street,  New  Orleans,  U.S.A. 


P.O.  Box  1030,  New  Orleans,  US, 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  From  Page  69) 
fectiveness  of  the  administration  of 
the  Sugar  Act  with  respect  to  the 
price  of  sugar.  All  of  the  domestic 
producer  witnesses  complained  about 
the  price  but  most  of  them  seemed 
willing  to  suffer  the  occasional  price 
slumps  provided  the  peaks  would 
be  high  enough  to  bring  an  accept- 
able average  price  for  the  year. 

Industrial  users  were  present  in 
their  usual  numbers.  Their  recom- 
mendations, too,  followed  the  pat- 
tern of  previous  years  .  .  .  higher 
quotas  and  lower  prices. 

To  one  who  has  attended  all  of 
the  consumptive  estimate  hearings, 
it  seems  that  other  than  providing 
an  opportunity  for  various  interests 
and  individuals  to  "sound  off,"  the 
hearing  accomplishes  no  purpose 
whatsoever. 

Nobody  Home? 

Individuals  who  have  been  advo- 
cating Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ben- 
son's resignation,  and  some  who 
have  not  gone  quite  that  far,  got 
a  thrill  last  week  when  they  went 
by  the  Secretary's  office  and  found 
all  the  furniture  piled  up  jn  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor  and  "nobody  home," 
not  even  an  office  boy. 

Investigation  revealed,  however, 
that  the  Secretary  is  still  very  much 
on  the  job!  He  is  occupying  tem- 
porary quarters  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  Administration  Building 
while  his  suite  of  offices  is  being 
re-decorated  and  air  conditioned. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  From  Page  68) 
of  sugar  in  Louisiana  this  year. 
Unfortunately,  the  Bureau  of  Ag- 
riculture Economics  now  estimates 
that  we  will  make  three  per  cent 
less  cane  than  we  made  last  year; 
therefore,  our  sugar  production  this 
year  will  more  likely  be  about  468,- 

000  tons  of  sugar. 

*     *     * 

Sugar  provides  the  body  with 
more  calories  at  lower  cost  than  any 
other  common  food. 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
400  N.  Gayoso  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9.  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New   Orleans,    La. 

LIQUID    FERTILIZER,    NITROGEN 

&  EQUIPMENT   CO.,   INC. 

Box  347  New   Iberia,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdide  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO   STANDARD   OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
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HERE'S  CHARLIE'S 


6L<6j&it- 


Charlie  just  bought  a  Caterpillar  Diesel 
Crawler  Tractor  for  his  plantation,  and 
here's  why :  Charlie  wrote  down  all  the 
things  he  expected  of  his  tractor.  He 
then  checked  which  jobs  were  done 
best  by  a  wheel  tractor,  which  by  a 
Caterpillar  Diesel  Crawler  Tractor. 
After  he  summarized,   his  list 
looked  like  this:  *k 


Pretty  strong  story  we're  telling?  We  can  show  you  even  more 
conclusively  that  if  you  have  more  than  100  acres  in  cane,  more  than 
50  to  be  cleared,  you  can  profit  from  a  Caterpillar  Diesel  Crawler  Tractor. 
Name  the  Date,  We'll  Demonstrate!  Then, buy  on  our  THREE  CROP  PLAN. 

WRITE  P.O.  BOX   1308,  BATON   ROUGE,  LOUISIANA 


BOVCE-HHRUEV  nUHHIIIERY.  NIC 


7330  FLORIDA  ST. 
BATON  ROUGE  2.  LA 


5010  JEFFERSON  II WY 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
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Published  on  the  First  and  Fifteenth  of  each  month 
in  the  interests  of  the  Domestic  Sugar  Cane  Industry 


There's  a  low  cost 

tiantaZn,  dacvtie/l 
designed  especially  for 

Cane  Handling  and  Ditching 


HERE'S  A  SPECIALLY  modified  Bantam  C-35 
Wide-Tread  Crawler,  that  goes  everywhere  — 
does  everything  you  expect  it  to  do  in  the  cane 
growing  industry  —  yet  costs  you  much  less 
than  most  standard  machines. 

Ditching  is  easy  with  a  specially  designed, 
slope-sided  drag  bucket.  High-flotation  and  24" 
or  32"  self-cleaning  pads  with  ground  bearing 
pressure  as  low  as  2Vi  pounds  per  square  inch, 
assure  easy  movement  through  the  fields.  Lets 
you  dig  and  clean  ditches  WITHOUT  STOPPING 
forward  motion!  Independent  2-speed  travel 
lets  you  move  at  1/6  or  3/4  M.P.H.  It's  a  one- 
man  operation  with  this  Bantam  Wide-Tread 
Crawler.  And  when  it  comes  to  handling  raw 
cane  from  haul-in  trucks  to  mill  stockpiles,  an 
easy  quick-change  hook  attachment  allows  the 
Bantam  to  really  show  its  lifting  strength  and 


operating  speed,  replacing  slower,  less  versatile 
gin  poles  methods. 

Rated  at  10,000  pounds,  you'll  find  many 
other  jobs  where  this  versatile  machine  fits  your 
needs.  Low  operating  costs  with  big-machine 
stability,  means  more  money  saved  on  your  job. 
Write  today  for  full  specifications.  See  how  the 
Bantam  Method  can  speed  your  operation  at  a 
low  initial  cost! 


)SCJV/fl£>. 


® 


Company,  292  Park  St.,  Waverly,  Iowa,  U.S.A. 
RGEST     PRODUCERS     OF     TRUC^-CRANE  $     AND    EXCAVATORS 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

by 
A.  W.  DYKERS 


Lost,    One   Stabilizer 

The  sugar  market  has  not  been 
following  the  script  of  late  and  the 
folks  who  run  the  Sugar  Branch 
seem  to  be  almost  as  bewildered  as 
the  "Ole  Mule"  is,  which  is  a  rather 
discouraging  development.  The  driv- 
ers of  the  "Ole  Mule"  are  supposed 
to  know  where  they  are  going. 

Sometimes  we  feel  down  right 
sorry  for  those  people  up  in  Wash- 
ington. Take  this  year,  for  instance, 
when  they  shifted  to  the  "stabiliza- 
tion technique."  They  coasted  along 
in  fine  style  for  a  good  six  months 
"stabilizing"  the  market  at  the  6.40 
mark  with  no  trouble  at  all.  It  was 
a  cinch.  Everytime  the  "Old  Mule" 
would  get  a  little  frisky,  they  would 
put  on  just  a  little  more  weight  and 
that  would  do  the  trick.  The  poor 
old  beast  would  use  up  all  his  energy 
trying  to  keep  from  going  back- 
wards ! 

This  system  worked  like  a  charm 
until  a  little  old  80,000  tons  of  beet 
sugar  was  shifted  around  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  and  the  "Old  Mule" 
fell  flat  on  his  face  from  exhaus- 
tion; proving,  of  course,  that  even 
a  mule  can  stand  just  so  much,  and 
no  more. 

Right  here  something  happened 
that  the  folks  in  Washington,  and 
all  the  rest  of  us,  will  probably  re- 
member for  a  long  time  to  come. 
You  know  the  song  about  there 
being  an  awful  lot  of  coffee  in  Bra- 
zil; well,  in  Cuba,  its  sugar  that 
there  is  an  awful  lot  of,  and  down 
there  they  found  29,000  tons  of 
quota  sugar  that  had  been  lost  some- 


where. When  they  piled  this  onto 
the  "Old  Mule"  he  ran  amuck.  He 
jumped  up  and  started  lunging  for- 
ward again! 

This  unexpected  development 
seemed  to  terrify  the  folks  in  Wash- 
ington, but  they  rose  to  the  occa- 
sion. Hastily  they  threw  up  a  road 
block  of  over-quota  sugar  and  the 
"Old  Mule"  was  stopped  in  his 
tracks.  He  has  been  backing  up 
ever  since.  Already  he  has  reached 
the  6.00  mark  on  the  road  down  and 
where   he   will   stop   nobody   knows. 

Lost — one  stabilizer  marked  6.40. 
Anyone  finding  same  please  return 
in  a  great  big  hurry  to  the  Sugar 
Branch,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  They 
really  need  it. 

The  Strike 

The  National  Agricultural  Work- 
ers Union,  Local  317,  lost  in  the  U. 
S.  Supreme  Court  last  week  when 
the  highest  court  of  our  land  turned 
down  their  application  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  stay  order. 

On  Friday,  November  27th  the 
Union  filed  an  application  with  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  re- 
questing that  a  stay  order  be  direct- 
ed to  the  Louisiana  Supreme  Court 
and  to  Judge  J.  Lewis  Watkins  of 
Terrebonne  Parish,  suspending  the 
operation  of  the  preliminary  injunc- 
tion issued  by  Judge  Watkins  on 
November  2nd  prohibiting  picketing 
of  the  raw  sugar  mill  and  refinery 
operated  by  Southdown  Sugars,  Inc., 
at  Houma.  The  application  for  the 
issuance  of  the  stay  order  was  filed 
in  order  that  the  Union  could  re- 
( Continued  On  Page  95) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


Now  that  acreage  restrictions 
have  been  imposed  upon  the  sugar 
industry  the  small  farmers  will  have 
still  another  item  that  will  affect 
their  unit  costs  in  the  production 
of  -sugarcane.  This  will  be  the  nec- 
essity of  keeping  the  same  amount 
of  equipment  and  approximately 
the  same  number  of  workers  to  cul- 
tivate and  harvest  about  7.8%  less 
land  in  cane  in  1954.  Even  though 
the  reduction  in  acreage  for  the 
state  as  a  whole  will  amount  to 
about  23,500  acres,  the  reduction 
of  land  in  cane  on  small  farms  will 
not  be  large  enough  to  displace 
many  field   workers. 

Many  farmers  must  start  think- 
ing now  about  methods  to  cut  the 
unit  cost  of  producing  and  harvest- 
ing their  cane  crops.  Some  small 
farmers  have  decided  that  even 
though  the  reduction  of  land  in 
cane  is  small,  this  reduction  actually 
represents  their  profit  and  have, 
therefore,  decided  to  lease  their  land 
to  someone  else.  Other  small  farm- 
ers have  already  leased  additional 
land  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
extra  acreage  to  reduce  unit  cost. 
There  are  also  many  farmers  who 
can  probably  maintain  the  same 
level  of  production  as  they  did  be- 
fore the  acreage  reduction  by  using 
better  farming  practices,  but  in 
general  the  small  farms  are  already 
the  leaders  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre 
production. 

Perhaps  the  cooperative  or  com- 
munity type  of  cultivation  and  har- 
vesting may  serve  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  production.  At  first  glance 
the    idea    of    sharing    tools,    imple- 


Cutting    Unit    Cast 


ments,  tractors,  loaders,  harvesters, 
and  workers  may  seem  impossible, 
but  upon  closer  examination  farm- 
ers may  find  that  this  scheme  can 
be  put  to  good  use  in  many  places 
on  the  farm. 

Many  small  farmers  have  more 
land  to  cultivate  and  more  cane  to 
harvest  than  one  tractor  unit  can 
efficiently  take  care  of,  even  con- 
sidering the  acreage  reduction,  but 
not  enough  land  or  cane  to  effic- 
iently use  two  tractor  units.  To 
further  explain,  these  farmers  need 
one  and  a  fraction  units.  Also  in 
many  instances  the  purchase  of  a 
mechanical  loader  is  not  justified 
for  the  small  farm  in  this  position. 

To  illustrate  how  community  or 
cooperatively  owned  cultivation  and 
harvesting  equipment  could  serve  to 
an  advantage,  let  us  assume  that 
three  small  neighboring  farmers 
are  in  the  position  described  above. 
Now  also  assume  that  instead  of 
each  farmer  purchasing  an  addition- 
al unit,  the  three  farmers  cooper- 
atively buy  a  complete  tractor  unit 
and  also  a  one  man  tractor  mechani- 
cal loader.  During  the  harvesting 
season  the  unit  and  the  loader  can 
be  transferred  from  farm  to  farm 
as  it  is  needed. 

In  this  instance  the  expense  of 
one  tractor  would  be  saved.  In  ad- 
dition the  three  cooperatively  would 
be  able  to  use  the  mechanical  load- 
er which  would  result  in  a  savings 
in  labor.  It  is  also  possible  that 
arrangements  could  be  made  be- 
tween these  farmers  and  the  mill 
whereby  their  daily  mill  quotas 
(Continued  On  Page  94) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Hearings — Cane  and  Beet 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  officially  announced  a  pub- 
lic hearing  to  be  held  January  6, 
1954,  at  10  A.M.,  in  the  Monteleone 
Hotel,  New  Orleans,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  testimony  in  re- 
gard to  the  allotment  of  the  1954 
sugar  quota  for  the  Mainland  Cane 

A  T*PP 

The  USDA  has  also  annonuced  a 
pubic  hearing  in  Chicago  on  Janu- 
ary 18,  1954  to  develop  a  basis  for 
the  allotment  of  the  1954  sugar 
quota  for  the  domestic  beet  sugar 
area. 

According  to  the  Department's 
announcement,  allotment  of  the  quo- 
ta is  necessary  to  provide  each  pro- 
cessor of  sugar  beets  an  equitable 
opportunity  to  market  sugar  within 
the  1954  quota  of  1,800,000  tons. 
Expected  production  of  over  1,800,- 
000  tons  for  the  1953-54  sugar  beet 
crop,  and  the  prospects  of  heavy 
plantings  of  beets  for  harvest  in 
late  1954  make  this  action  by  the 
Department  necessary. 

Acreage  restrictions  for  the  1954 
crop  are  not  now  contemplated  by 
the  Department. 

Ears  Burn? 

For  the  past  two  weeks  the  chief 
topic  of  conversation  in  Washington 
sugar  circles  has  been  the  inept 
handling  of  the  quota  control  system 
by  the  USDA  officials. 

First  came  the  unfortunate  and 
untimely  re-allocation  of  the  beet 
deficit  which  threw  the  already 
sagging  market  into  a  tailspin.  The 
remaining  spark  of  life  was  snuffed 
out  when  Eastern  Seaboard  refiners 
were   granted   permission   to    refine 


over-quota  Cuban  raws  in  bond, 
which  completely  dried  up  the  mar- 
ket for  domestic  raws  during  the 
remainder  of  the  calendar  year. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable,  but  some 
Sugar  Branch  boys  still  argue  that 
those  actions  had  no  effect  whatso- 
ever on  the  market! 

Clarence  Bourg  III 

The  many  friends  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Emeritus  Clarence  Bourg  will 
regret  to  learn  that  he  is  seriously 
ill  from  a  stroke  he  suffered  sev- 
eral weeks  ago.  He  has  been  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital  and  is 
now  at  his  home  at  108  Oxford 
Street,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland. 

Novel  Report 

Washington  sugar  people  had  the 
privilege  and  pleasure  of  seeing  and 
hearing  President  John  E.  Russell 
of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planter's 
Association  present  the  73rd  Annual 
Report  to  his  Association. 

President  Russell,  who  has  just 
completed  20  years  as  head  of 
HSPA,  presented  his  report  in  the 
form  of  a  sound  and  color  motion 
picture  which  depicted  the  high 
lights  of  the  year's  activities.  The 
picture  was  shown  in  one  of  the 
projection  rooms  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

President  Russell  and  his  staff 
are  congratulated  for  their  many 
outstanding  achievements  and  the 
very  effective  and  interesting  medi- 
um they  chose  for  recording  them. 

Merry  Xmas! 

Wishing  you   a   Merry   Christmas 
and  a  Happy,  Prosperous  New  Year. 
Sincerely, 
Joe 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  DRY  STORAGE  BEFORE  PLANTING 

ON  THE  GERMINATION  OF  SUGARCANE  CUTTINGS 

By  Robert  E.  Coleman,  Plant  Physiologist,  Div.  of  Sugar  Plant  Investi- 
gations, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and  Agricultural 
Engineering,  U.  S.  D.  A. 


Field  planting  of  sugarcane  in 
Louisiana  is  done  entirely  by  stalk 
cuttings.  Consequently  the  germina- 
tion of  these  cuttings  is  of  utmost 
importance  in  the  establishment  of 
a  stand.  Under  present  planting 
conditions  in  Louisiana  about  30% 
germination  is  normally  expected. 
To  insure  a  good  stand  requires  the 
use  of  more  seed  material  than  is 
economically  desirable.  Considerable 
experimental  work  has  been  done  in 
different  sugarcane  -  growing  coun- 
tries to  further  an  understanding 
of  the  factors  influencing  germina- 
tion and  to  find  some  practical 
means  of  improving  it.  This  prev- 
ious work  is  adequately  reviewed  by 
Van  Dillewijin.1  As  early  as  1894 
Went2  pointed  out  the  role  of  glu- 
cose in  the  developing  bud  of  sugar- 
cane and  attributed  the  rapid  germi- 
nation of  top  cuttings  to  this  glu- 
cose supply. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  delaying 
the  planting  of  top  cuttings  have 
been  reported  from  Java,  Formosa 
and  the  Philippines,  but  little  has 
been  reported  on  the  effect  of  such 
treatment  on  stalk  cuttings  or  the 
possible  explanation  of  such.  Over- 
beek3  and  Brandes  and  Overbeek4 
have  worked  on  the  relationships  of 
auxin  to  germination.  In  germina- 
tion tests  conducted  recently  at  the 
U.  S.  Sugar  Plant  Field  Station, 
Houma,  Louisiana,  two  factors,  stor- 
age of  cuttings  prior  to  planting  and 
auxin  relationships,  were  studied. 

Experimental  Data 

Experiments  conducted  during  the 
past  two  years  have  confirmed  the 
fact  that  cane  which  has  been  al- 
lowed to  dry  in  storage  for  some- 
time germinates  more  readily  than 
freshly-cut  cane.  This  increase  in 
rate  of  germination  and  percentage 
of  germination  was  demonstrated  in 


field  planting  tests  in  1951.  In  the 
first  test,  cane  of  two  varieties, 
CP  29-320  and  CP  44-155,  which 
was  stored  at  a  temperature  of  95° 
F  at  50%  relative  humidity  for  six 
days  was  planted  in  comparison 
with  freshly-cut  cane  of  the  same 
varieties.  Twenty-four  days  after 
planting  the  cuttings  of  the  stored 
cane  of  CP  29-320  showed  38%  ger- 
mination and  of  CP  44-155,  62% 
germination,  compared  to  19  and 
25  percent,  respectively,  for  the 
same  varieties  using  fresh  cuttings. 
A  similar  test  conducted  later  the 
same  year  with  five  varieties,  CP 
29-320,  CP  34-120,  CP  36-105,  CP 
44-101  and  CP  44-155,  showed  simi- 
lar results.  Germination  counts  for 
a  period  of  30  days  following  plant- 
ing showed  substantial  increases  in 
percentage  of  germination  of  the 
stored  cane  over  that  of  freshly-cut 
cane.  The  data  for  these  two  tests 
are  shown  in  Table  I. 

It  will  be  noted  in  Table  I  (a) 
that  the  total  germination  of  un- 
treated cuttings  after  24  days  was 
about  what  would  be  expected  under 
field  conditions,  and  that  of  the 
stored  cane  was  significantly  high- 
er. The  total  germination  percent- 
ages shown  <tm  Table  I  ( b)  are  some- 
what lower  than  expected  owing  to 
unfavorable  planting  conditions. 
However,  the  difference  between  the 
two  treatments  show  the  decided 
advantage  of  the  stored  cane  over 
that  of  freshly-cut  cane. 

An  explanation  advanced  for  this 
effect  is  that  during  the  storage 
period  inversion  of  sucrose  took 
place  and  that  the  increased  amount 
of  glucose  present  in  the  stored  cut- 
tings was  sufficient  to  support  more 
rapid  growth.  It  will  be  noted  in 
Table  I  (b),  that  the  greatest  in- 
creases in  germination  were  shown 
(Continued  On  Next  Page) 
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TABLE   I 

Percentages  of  germination  of  12  6-eye  cuttings  of  varieties  of  sugarcane  at  intervals 

after  planting  for  cane  stored  for  6  days  and  for  freshly-cut  cane 

(A)    Planted  August  24,  1951.  (B)    Planted  September  19,  1951. 

(A) 


12  Days 
29-320        44-155 

17  Days 
29-320       44-155 

24  Days 
29-320       44-155 

Stored  Cane 
Freshly-cut  cane 

16.6            37.5 
0              1.3 

23.3             54.1 
6.9             11.1 

38.3  62.5 

19.4  25.0 

(B) 

Stored  cane 
Freshly  cut  cane 


Stored  cane 
Freshly  cut  cane 


Stored  cane 
Freshly  cut  cane 


19  Days 


CP  29-320        CP  34-120        CP  36-105        CP  44-101       CP  44-155 


5.6 
0 


16.6 
2.7 
30  Days 


2.7 
0 


15.3 

4.2 


9.7 

2.7 


22.2 
9.7 
42  Days 


15.3 
4.2 


20.8 
11.1 


15.3 
7.0 


29.2 
20.8 


19.4 
11.1 


23.6 
22.2 


11.1 
8.3 


CP  29-320        CP  34-120        CP  36-105        CP  44-101       CP  44-155 


14.0 
16.6 


CP  29-320        CP  34-120        CP  36-105        CP  44-101       CP  44-155 


19.4 
23.6 


by  varieties  CP  29-230  and  CP  36- 
105,  which  are  known  to  have  a 
greater  inversion  rate  than  varie- 
ties C  P44-101  and  CP  44-155.  In 
fact  CP  44-155  inverts  very  slowly 
and  no  advantage  is  shown  by  the 
treatment. 

With  these  points  in  mind,  a  simi- 
lar experiment  was  conducted  dur- 
ing 1952.  Replicated  plots  of  four 
varieties  were  planted  with  cuttings 
from  cane  that  was  stored  in  a  dry 
shed  and  with  those  stored  at  90°  F. 
and  60%  relative  humidity  for  eight 
days  along  with  freshly-cut  cane  of 
the  same  varieties.  The  germination 
percentages  for  the  various  treat- 
ments at  intervals  following  plant- 
ing are  shown  in  table  II. 

The  data  in  Tables  I  and  II  show 
similar  effects.  There  was  a  defi- 
nite stimulation  in  the  rate  and  per- 
centage of  germination  of  stored 
compared  to  the  freshly-cut  cane. 
In  most  instances  there  was  at  least 
a  50%  increase  for  the  period  up 
to  20  days.  The  "differences  between 
storage  in  the  dry  shed  at  90°  F  and 
60%  relative  humidity  were  small. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  here  again 
that  the  increase  in  percentage  of 
germination  was  greater  in  the  va- 
rieties   CP    29-320    and    CP    36-105 


than  in  varieties  CP  44-101  and 
CP  44-155  which  showed  very  small 
differences   36   days   after  planting. 

In  order  to  study  the  changes  in 
carbohydrate  supply  between  the 
treatments,  complete  juice  analyses 
were  made  when  the  cane  was  cut 
prior  to  storage  and  again  following 
storage.  These  data  are  shown  in 
Table  III. 

It  can  be  seen  from  this  table  that 
two  of  the  varieties,  CP  29-320  and 
CP  44-155,  showed  a  slight  drop  in 
total  sugars  for  this  period  but  a 
relatively  great  increase  in  the  ratio 
of  reducing  sugars  to  sucrose.  The 
other  two  varieties  showed  insig- 
nificant changes  in  these  respects. 

Having  determined  that  periods 
of  storage  of  greater  than  6  days 
gave  such  definite  increases  in  per- 
centage of  germination,  it  was  of 
importance  to  know  the  minimum 
number  of  days  required  to  bring 
about  this  effect.  For  this  purpose 
a  planting  was  made  in  wood  shav- 
ings in  a  room  with  controlled  tem- 
perature. Ten  6-eye  cuttings  (five 
to  top  eyes  and  five  of  bottom  eyes) 
of  two  varieties  were  planted  after 
from  two  to  seven  days  of  storage. 
Table  IV  shows  the  percentages  of 
germination  21  days  after  planting. 
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TABLE   II 
Percentages  of  germination  of   10  6-eye  cuttings  of  varieties  at  intervals  after  plant- 
ing,  following  storage  for  8  days  in  a  dry  shed;   at  90 °F  and  60%    relative 
humidity  and  for  freshly-cut  cane,  planted  August  27,   1952. 

Germination  Percent  —  Total  No.  Shoots 


Variety 

Treatment 

13  Days 

20  Days 

36  Days 

52  Days 

CP  29-320 

Fresh 

Shed 

90°F.  60% 

RH 

1 
5 
2 

1 
28 
14 

5 
25 
25 

7 
47 
34 

CP  36-105 

Fresh 

Shed 

90°F.  60% 

RH 

0 

12 

2 

4 
30 

27 

19 

40 
40 

34 
63 
56 

CP  44-101 

Fresh 

Shed 

90°F.  60% 

RH 

2 
23 

10 

22 
35 
43 

35 
36 

44 

54 
88 
62 

CP  44-155 

Fresh 

Shed 

90°F.  60% 

RH 

0 

9 

18 

15 
32 
32 

37 

45 
44 

55 

58 
49 

All  Varieties 

Fresh 

Shed 

90F°.  60% 

RH 

0.8 

13 

8 

10 
33 

27 

24 
37 
39 

150 
247 
210 

TABLE   III 

Brix,   percent  sucrose,   reducing   sugars,   total  sugars   and   R/S   ratio   of   the  juice  of  4 

sugarcane  varieties  before  and  after  7   days  storage  in  a  dry  shed 

and  at  90°F.-60%   relative  humidity. 


Variety 


Treatment 


Brix 


Reducing 

Sucrose      Reducing       Total  Sugars 

%  Sugars  %     Sugars  %      Sucrose 


CP  29-320 

Fresh 

90°F.-60%  RH 

Shed 

12.25 
10.85 
12.25 

7.83 
5.13 
4.16 

2.35 
3.14 
3.35 

10.18 

8.27 
7.51 

.30 
.61 

.80 

CP  36-105 

Fresh 

90 °F.  60%  RH 

Shed 

12.00 
13.20 
13.45 

7.13 

7.94 
8.46 

3.02 
3.09 
3.35 

10.15 
11.03 
11.81 

.42 
.39 
.39 

CP  44-101 

Fresh 

90°F.-60%  RH 

Shed 

12.00 
12.50 
12.35 

7.09 
7.51 
6.88 

2.67 
2.78 
3.11 

9.76 

10.29 

9.99 

.38 
.37 

.45 

CP  44-155 

Fresh 

90°F.-60%  RH 

Shed 

12.10 
11.90 
11.10 

7.42 
6.78 
5.24 

3.08 
3.11 
3.53 

10.50 
9.89 
8.77 

.41 
.46 
.67 

TABLE   IV 

Percentages    of    germination    of    5    top-eye   and    5    bottom-eye    cuttings    and    10    whole 

stalks  of  two  varieties  of  sugarcane  21  days  after  planting  in  wood  shavings, 

and   kept    at   85  °F.    and    95%    relative    humidity    following    various 

days  of  dry  storage  prior  to  planting. 


Days 

CP  44-101 

CP  36-105 

Average 

Whole  Stalks 

of 

Top 

Bottom 

Top 

Bottom 

of  2 

CP        CP 

Storage 

Eye 

Eye 

Total 

Eye 

Eye 

Total 

Varieties 

44-101   36-105 

0 

45 

50 

47 

44 

27 

36 

42 

36          12 

2 

59 

27 

42 

61 

43 

52 

47 

43          32 

3 

45 

37 

41 

62 

41 

51 

46 

58          31 

4 

62 

90 

76 

77 

32 

55 

65 

57          51 

5 

78 

69 

73 

96 

46 

71 

72 

65          47 

6 

81 

48 

64 

89 

67 

78 

71 

70          57 

7 

74 

96 

86 

87 

72 

80 

83 

66          53 
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The  data  in  the  table  indicate  that 
with  both  varieties  there  was  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  germination 
after  four  days  of  storage.  The 
data  of  Table  V  show  that  after  the 
fourth  day  there  was  practically  no 
geotropic  bending. 

Germination  counts  of  whole 
stalks  which  were  planted  at  the 
same  time  as  the  above  mentioned 
stalks  are  shown  at  the  right  of  this 
table.  It  is  apparent  from  these 
data  that  the  period  of  storage  in 
which  inversion  takes  place  resulted 
in  a  stimulation  in  the  rate  of  ger- 
mination and  increased  the  percent- 
age of  germination. 

Further  studies  of  this  process 
indicated  that  the  carbohydrate 
changes  alone  may  not  account  for 
these  increases.  In  the  course  of 
the  work  it  was  noted  that  cane 
which  was  stored  under  dry  condi- 
tions   lost    its    geotropic    response. 

The  mechanics 

The  mechanics  of  this  response  for 
sugarcane  and  its  auxin  relationship 
have  been  pointed  out  by  Brandes 
and  McGuire.5  It  was  found  that  as 
cane  was  stored  for  periods  of  0  to 
6  days  there  was  progressively  a 
lesser  geotropic  response.  The  data 
in  Table  V  were  obtained  by  ex- 
pressing the  amount  of  bending  as 
the  actual  deviation  of  the  tip  of 
the  stalk  in  inches  from  the  hori- 
zontal in  terms  of  a  percentage  of 
the  total  stalk  length  for  the  variety 
CP  44-101. 

TABLE  V 
Percent    of    bending    due    to    geotropic    re- 
sponse of  whole  stalks  of  sugarcane  va- 
riety CP  44-101,   following  various   days 
of  storage  prior   to  planting 


Days  of  Storage 


%  Bending 


16.3 
11.6 
4.4 
3.1 
0.6 
0.8 


As  is  shown  above,  the  bending 
varied  from  16  percent  for  freshly- 
cut  cane  to  0.8  percent  for  cane  that 
had  been  cut  for  six  days. 


Similar  data  were  obtained  from 
two  tests  with  other  varieties.  With 
cane  stored  for  eight  days,  the  fol- 
lowing percentages  of  bending  were 
found : 

Fresh    Stored 
CP  36-105        10.3%     1.2% 
CP  34-120  8.7%     0.6% 

CP  44-101        17.1%     0.2% 
After    nine    days    of    storage    an- 
other test  showed  the  following  per- 
centages  of  bending. 

CP  44-101        19.8%     0.5% 
CP  36-105  9.3%     0.3% 

Brandes  and  McGuire  have  shown 
that  hot  water  treatment  at  52°  C 
for  20  minutes  destroyed  the  geo- 
tropic response  of  sugarcane  stalks 
and  at  the  same  time  lower  the 
auxin  level  as  much  as  50%.  This 
lowering  of  the  auxin  level  undoubt- 
edly explains  the  breaking  or  weak- 
ening of  apical  dominance  which  is 
known  to  play  a  part  in  the  germi- 
nation of  sugarcane  cuttings.  This 
hot  water  treatment  is  known  to 
stimulate  the  germination  and  in- 
crease the  percentage  of  germina- 
tion 20-30  percent. 

Further  evidence  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  geotropic  response  to 
auxin  level  of  the  sugarcane  stalks 
is  demonstrated  by  a  test  in  which 
various  anti-auxin  compounds  were 
applied  to  the  stalks  and  their  re- 
sulting effect  on  bending  measured. 
The  following  tabulation  shows  the 
percentages  of  bending  for  two  va- 
rieties after  the  compounds  were 
applied  in  lanolin  to  the  nodes  of 
the  sugarcane  stalk: 

Bending  % 


Treatment 

CP  36-105 

CP44- 

Untreated 

21.3 

23.4 

Maleic  Hydrazide 

1  pph 

19.0 

14.1 

Adenine  Sulfate 

55  pph 

5.5 

7.8 

Trans-cinnamic  acid 

50  pph 

11.3 

12.6 

2,4-dichoroanisole 

.05  pph 

15.3 

12.5 

Conclusions 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  two 
years'  work  with  field  plantings  of 
sugarcane   seed   cuttings   that  there 
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The  following  article  from  the  official  publication  of  the  Sugar  Re- 
search Foundation  The  Sugar  Molecule,  Vol.  VII,  No.  3,  intrigued  us.  It 
reads  like  an  adventure  story  and  we  think  you  will  enjoy  it.     Editor. 


Solution  of  one  of  the  classical 
problems  of  carbohydrate  chemistry 
— the  synthesis  of  common  sugar — 
was  announced  by  one  of  Sugar  Re- 
search Foundation's  Canadian  proj- 
ect directors,  Dr.  Raymond  U.  Le- 
mieux,  at  the  124th  meeting  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  in  Chi- 
cago. Associated  with  him  was  Dr. 
George  Huber,  a  Swiss.  Both  are 
at  work  for  the  National  Research 
Regional  Laboratory  in  Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan,  where  Dr.  Lemieux 
is  head  of  the  Crop  Utilization  Sec- 
tion. 

The  result  obtained  by  Dr.  Le- 
mieux and  Dr.  Huber  was  not  the 
first  or  the  only  synthesis  of  sugar, 
which  is  technically  sucrose,  but  it 
had  never  been  done  before  by 
chemical  methods.  In  1945  an  en- 
zymatic synthesis  was  achieved  at 
the  University  of  California,  Berk- 
eley, by  a  team  consisting  of  Dr. 
W.  Z.  Hassid,  Dr.  Michael  Doudor- 
off,  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Barker,  who 
jointly  shared  a  Sugar  Research 
Foundation  prize  of  $5,000  for  their 
work.  Neither  the  chemical  nor  the 
enzymatic  synthesis  of  sucrose,  how- 
ever, holds  even  a  remote  possibil- 
ity of  commercial  application:  su- 
gar made  by  nature  in  the  cane  and 
the  beet  is  the  most  abundant  com- 
pound produced  in  pure  form,   and 


one  of  the  cheapest  foods. 

The  real  significance  of  the  work 
of  Dr.  Lemieux  and  Dr.  Huber  is 
that  it  advances  the  understanding 
of  certain  basic  properties  of  the 
central  compound  in  nature — the 
substance  commonly  known  as  glu- 
cose— which  forms  a  portion  of  the 
sugar  molecule.  This  knowledge 
promises  to  make  easier  the  syn- 
thesis of  many  complicated  sub- 
stances. It  is  highly  probable,  Dr. 
Lemieux  believes,  that  the  work  will 
prove  valuable  in  providing  bio- 
chemists with  a  means  for  preparing 
sugar  molecules  labelled  at  specific 
positions  with  radioactive  carbon 
atoms.  This  would  permit  scientists 
to  trace  the  path  of  the  sugar  mole- 
cule in  life  processes. 

The  synthesis  of  sugar  was  in  in- 
direct result  of  fundamental  re- 
search on  the  chemical  properties 
of  sugars  being  conducted  by  Dr. 
Lemieux  and  Dr.  Huber.  In  the 
course  of  their  work  they  pieced  to- 
gether research  data  from  widely 
scattered  sources,  and  the  results 
suggested  to  them  that,  if  their  in- 
terpretations of  the  evidence  were 
correct,  it  should  be  possible  to 
synthesize  common  sugar.  Although 
well  aware  of  the  long  history  of 
failure  which  had  been  written  by 
(Continued  On  Page  93) 


is  a  stimulation  in  the  rate  of  ger- 
mination and  in  the  final  percent- 
age of  germination  with  cane  that 
has  been  stored  prior  to  planting  as 
compared  to  freshly-cut  seed  cut- 
tings. The  final  increase  in  germi- 
nation is  greater  in  varieties  that 
are  known  to  invert  sucrose  more 
rapidly  than  other  varieties.  During 
the  storage  period,  inversion  un- 
doubtedly increases  the  ratio  of  re- 
ducing sugars  within  the  cuttings, 
and  this  readily  available  carbohy- 
drate supply  is  sufficient  to  support 


more  rapid  growth.  Juice  analyses 
before  and  after  such  periods  of 
storage  indicate  that  such  changes 
take  place. 

The  theory  is  also  proposed  that 
the  stimulation  due  to  storage  is  not 
entirely  due  to  carbohydrate  changes 
but  also  to  changes  in  auxin  re- 
lationship. It  is  shown  that  the 
period  of  storage  brings  about  a 
lowering  of  the  auxin  level,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  loss  of  geotropic  re- 
sponse, similar  to  that  caused  by 
hot  water  treatment.    Data  are  pre- 
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Big  van  used  in  treating  cane  to  control  the  Stunting  Disease.  From  left  to 
right — Malcolm  Lesseigne,  of  Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc.,  and  Leon  Nugent,  who 
operated  the  unit  for  the  American   Sugar  Cane  League. 


sented  showing  that  a  minimum 
period  of  four  days  is  required  to 
bring  about  this  effect.  A  further 
indication  of  the  role  inversion  plays 
is  the  fact  that  as  storage  periods 
are  increased  beyond  four  days 
further  increases  in  germination  are 
found.  With  the  removal  of  the  geo- 
tropic  response  it  is  shown  that 
there  is  a  breaking  of  the  apical 
dominance. 

The  actual  practical  application 
of  this  information  may  seem  some- 
what remote.  Under  Louisiana  con- 
ditions it  is  not  feasible  to  allow  the 
cane  to  dry  in  the  field  because  of 
the  possibility  of  rain  at  any  time. 
Any.  storage  would  have  to  be  done 
under  shelter  which  is  impractical. 
However,  where  dry  weather  is  a 
certainty,  storage  in  field  for  a  peri- 
od may  be  practical.  Storage  of  seed 
cane  prior  to  planting  would  have 
application  in  greenhouse  work  or 
for  small  plantings  where  the  con- 


servation of  seed  material  is  of  ut- 
most importance. 
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(Continued  From  Page  91) 
previous  investigators,  they  decided 
there   was   enough   hope   of   success 
to    warrant    risking    the    time    and 
effort  required. 

Before  braving  the  "Mt.  Everest" 
of  carbohydrate  chemistry  Dr.  Le- 
mieux  tested  his  working  hypothesis 
on  another  unclimbed  peak  in  the 
field  of  carbohydrate  chemistry — 
the  synthesis  of  malt  sugar,  or  mal- 
tose. As  in  the  case  of  sucrose, 
many  previous  attempts  to  synthe- 
size maltose  had  proved  futile.  The 
synthesis  of  maltose  and  sucrose 
have  a  common  stumbling  block  in 
that  in  each  case  it  is  necessary  to 
attach  a  glucose  molecule  to  another 
substance  in  a  certain  configuration, 
or  position  in  space.  The  problem 
presented  by  maltose  was  readily 
solved — in  fact,  the  first  assault 
conducted  by  Dr.  Lemieux  was  suc- 
cessful. 

The  effort  to  synthesize  sucrose 
was  begun  last  April.  A  derivative 
of  glucose  which  was  first  prepared 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  was 
treated  with  a  derivative  of  fruc- 
tose, or  fruit  sugar.  Provided  that 
the  new  idea  was  correct,  the  two 
substances  should  have  interacted 
to  form  a  derivative  of  sugar  which 
could  be  readily  converted  to  sugar 
itself.  The  initial  attempts  were  in 
vain,  but  the  two  chemists  persisted 
and  by  early  June,  through  refine- 
ments in  technique,  obtained  a  mix- 
ture which  appeared  to  contain  su- 
crose. The  isolation  of  the  sucrose 
from  the  complex  mixture  proved  to 
be  a  major  problem.  Nevertheless, 
thanks  to  the  powerful  modern  tech- 
niques available,  this  was  accom- 
plished  and,   by  the   latter   part   of 
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June,  sucrose  was  isolated  in  pure 
form. 

The  yield  was  about  5.5  per  cent. 
Altogether  several  hundred  milli- 
grams— a  fraction  of  an  ounce — of 
sucrose  has  been  synthesized  so  far. 
The  synthesis  confirms  the  current 
theory  of  the  configuration,  or  po- 
sition in  space,  of  one  major  part 
of  the  sugar  molecule. 

In  the  course  of  the  experiments, 
a  third  sugar  was  also  synthesized 
for  the  first  time.  This  substance, 
known  as  trehalose,  occurs  in  some 
plants.  This  work  was  performed 
in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Herbert 
F.  Bauer,  a  post-doctorate  fellow 
from  Austria. 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Hass,  president  of 
the  Sugar  Research  Foundation, 
made  the  following  comment  on  the 
Lemieux-Huber  work: 

"Like  the  conquest  of  Mt.  Ever- 
est, the  accomplishment  of  the  syn- 
thesis of  sucrose  is  exciting,  inter- 
esting, and  thrilling  because  so 
many  eminent  men  tried  and  failed. 
Emil  Fischer,  great  German  chem- 
ist who  first  established  carbohy- 
drate chemistry  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion, tried  to  make  sucrose  by  at 
least  20  different  methods  and 
failed. 

"This  is  an  important  contribut- 
ion to  scientific  concepts  of  chemi- 
cal mechanisms.  Sugar  is  central 
to  our  whole  economy,  not  only  the 


economy  of  our  civilized  society,  but 
to  the  plant  and  animal  world,  since 
all  the  energy  of  the  sun  which  is 
used  by  nature  starts  out  as  sugar, 
formed  in  plants  by  the  chemical 
process    of   photosynthesis.' 

But  as  to  any  immediate  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  the  synthesis 
of  sugar,  Dr.  Hass  said:  "It  is  as 
unlikely  as  the  possibility  that  some 
real  estate  agency  will  have  Mt. 
Everest  cut  up  into  lots  and  sold 
for  development." 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  From  Page  85) 
could  be  exchanged.  After  the  har- 
vest the  jointly  owned  equipment, 
with  the  exception  of  the  loader 
attachment  and  the  wagons,  could 
be  used  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
three  crops. 

No  mention  has  been  made  as  to 
how  this  cooperative  equipment  can 
be  owned  and  maintained  or  upon 
what  basis  each  farmer  shares  in 
the  expense,  but  certainly  these  de- 
tails can  be  worked  out  to  the  satis- 
faction   of    the    parties    concerned. 

No  arrangement  will  work  in  ac- 
tual practice  as  explained  above,  but 
there  are  many  places  on  small 
farms  for  cooperatively  owned  and 
operated  equipment.  In  business, 
where  profits  are  at  stake,  many 
transactions  work  smoothly  because 
the  results  are  rewarding. 


For  PROFITS  on  CORN 
USE  HYBRIDS 

Bred  by  your  Experiment  Station 


Look  for  the  Bag  with  the  PELICAN 

•  DIXIE    18:    The  most  outstanding  YELLOW  hybrid  in  the  entire  South. 

Be  sure  to  try  it! 

•  LA.   521:      Bred   especially  for  South    Louisiana   and  the   Cane   Belt. 

The  best  white  hybrid  yet! 
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(Continued  From  Page  84) 
sume  picketing. 

Mr.  Justice  Hugo  Black,  to  whom 
the  application  was  presented,  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  entire  Court  for  re- 
view and  consideration.  On  Satur- 
day, December  5th  Justice  Black 
issued  the  following  statement, 
"After  presenting  the  application 
for  stay  to  the  full  Court,  it  is  de- 
nied." 

We  presume  that  the  Union  will 
try  some  other  method  of  approach 
but  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  the 
danger  of  a  crippling  strike  in  the 
fields  seems  to  have  passed. 

Mill   Marketing   Quotas 

In  the  November  1,  1953  issue 
of  "THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN"  we 
printed  the  Government's  version  of 
the  revised  1953  marketing  quotas 
for  the  mills  of  the  mainland  sugar 
cane  area.  The  testimony  appeared 
on  pages  74  and  75  and  contained 
a  revised  list  of  the  1953  quotas  for 
each   mill.     The   revised    quotas    ap- 


peared in  the  Federal  Register  of 
December  5,  1953  and  are  now  of- 
ficial. 

Hot  Air  Treatment 

The  chief  of  our  hot  air  depart- 
ment advises  us  that  the  experi- 
ment of  treating  cane  in  the  big  van 
pictured  on  page  92  is  over  for  the 
season.  A  total  of  approximately 
111  tons  of  cane  have  been  subjected 
to  the  heated  air  in  an  experiment 
to  control  the  Stunting  Disease.  The 
heating  unit  was  used  at  a  number 
of  Secondary  Stations  throughout 
the  sugar  district,  but  it  was  not 
possible  to  get  around  to  all  of  them. 

Merry  Christmas 
The  folks  here  in  the  office  join 
with    me    in    wishing    all    of   you    a 
Merry  Christmas,  and  a  Happy  New 
Year. 

1954'  Consumption 
FLASH — December  14,   1953.     The  fol- 
lowing wire  was  received  from  Joe  Ferris 
late  today. 

U.  S.  D.  A.  JUST  ANNOUNCED  CON- 
SUMPTION ESTIMATES  AT  8,000,000 
TONS. 


SERVICE  F0 


Service  Foundry  workmanship,  the  skill, 
care  and  precision  given  to  each  job, 
large  or  small,  has  made  the  name  of 
Service  Foundry  one  that  is  respected 
throughout   the   Sugar   Industry. 


Service  Foundry 


service  •  integrity 


mm 


J?«"V'»"  •'.*-*:*. 


Avondale  Marine  Ways,  h 


416  Erato  Street,  New  Orleans,  US  A.  j  P  O.  Box  1030,  New  Orleons,  US 
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HERE'S  CHARLIE'S 
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Charlie  just  bought  a  Caterpillar  Diesel 
Crawler  Tractor  for  his  plantation,  and 
here's  why :  Charlie  wrote  down  all  the 
things  he  expected  of  his  tractor.  He 
then  checked  which  jobs  were  done 
best  by  a  wheel  tractor,  which  by  a 
Caterpillar  Diesel  Crawler  Tractor. 
After  he  summarized,  his  list 
looked  like  this:  % 


jOft^O 


&oo*£   WRACKS 
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Pretty  strong  story  we're  telling?  We  can  show  you  even  more 
conclusively  that  if  you  have  more  than  100  acres  in  cane,  more  than 
50  to  be  cleared,  you  can  profit  from  a  Caterpillar  Diesel  Crawler  Tractor. 
Name  the  Date,  We'll  Demonstrate!  Then, buy  on  our  THREE  CROP  PLAN. 

WRITE  P.O.  BOX   1308,  BATON   ROUGE.  LOUISIANA 


BOVCE-HHRUEV  imKHinEMMIU 


7330  FLORIDA  ST. 
BATON  ROUiiE2,  LA 


»010  JEFFERSON  HWY 
NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 
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There's  a  low  cost 

&a*itaZfi  Cbcuv€e/l 
designed  especially  for 

Cane  Handling  and   Ditching 


HERE'S  A  SPECIALLY  modified  Bantam  C-35 
Wide-Tread  Crawler,  that  goes  everywhere  — 
does  everything  you  expect  it  to  do  in  the  cane 
growing  industry  —  yet  costs  you  much  less 
than  most  standard  machines. 

Ditching  is  easy  with  a  specially  designed, 
slope-sided  drag  bucket.  High-flotation  and  24" 
or  32"  self-cleaning  pads  with  ground  bearing 
pressure  as  low  as  2Vi  pounds  per  square  inch, 
assure  easy  movement  through  the  fields.  Lets 
you  dig  and  clean  ditches  WITHOUT  STOPPING 
forward  motion!  Independent  2-speed  travel 
lets  you  move  at  1/6  or  3/4  M.P.H.  It's  a  one- 
man  operation  with  this  Bantam  Wide-Tread 
Crawler.  And  when  it  comes  to  handling  raw 
cane  from  haul-in  trucks  to  mill  stockpiles,  an 
easy  quick-change  hook  attachment  allows  the 
Bantam  to  really  show  its  lifting  strength  and 


operating  speed,  replacing  slower,  less  versatile 
gin  poles  methods. 

Rated  at  10,000  pounds,  you'll  find  many 
other  jobs  where  this  versatile  machine  fits  your 
needs.  Low  operating  costs  with  big-machine 
stability,  means  more  money  saved  on  your  job. 
Write  today  for  full  specifications.  See  how  the 
Bantam  Method  can  speed  your  operation  at  a 
low  initial  cost! 


Company,  292  Park  St.,  Waverly,  Iowa,  U.S.A. 
ORID/S    tJAROEST     PRODUCERS     OF     TRUCK-CUNES     AND     EXCAVATORS 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

by 
A.  W.  DYKERS 


Happy  New  Year 

Well,  we  made  it  folks.  Here  we 
are  again  enjoying  the  high  privi- 
lege of  wishing  you  a  Happy  and 
Prosperous  New  Year. 

Last  year  about  this  time  we 
wrote  a  little  piece  expressing  the 
hope  that  1953  would  bring  you  at 
least  your  share  of  the  good  things 
of  life  and  it  is  our  sincere  hope 
that  you  have  not  been  disappointed. 

There  is  one  statement  that  we 
can  make  about  1953  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  and  that  is  that  the 
year  now  drawing  to  a  close  has 
been  the  busiest  year  that  the  Am- 
erican Sugar  Cane  League  has  had 
in  a  long,  long  time.  Mill  marketing 
quotas,  proportionate  share  acreage 
allotments,  and  the  strike,  have 
really  kept  your  hired  help  hopping. 
But  1953  has  also  been  the  finest 
year  that  your  League  has  ever 
known. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  past 
twelve  months  by  the  American  Su- 
gar Cane  League,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  many  people  who  work 
so  hard  on  the  various  committees 
that  shape  the  destinies  of  your 
League,  have  earned  the  respect  of 
everyone  in  the  Louisiana  sugar 
business,  and  it  is  good  to  be  able 
to  report  that  the  people  of  the  Lou- 
isiana sugar  industry  are  closer  to- 
gether now  than  at  any  time  since 
the  founding  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  way  back  in  1922. 

Right  now  it  looks  like  1954  will 
be  another  busy  year.  Mill  market- 
ing allotments  and  acreage  restric- 
tions will  definitely  be  with  us  and, 
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perhaps  the  National  Agricultural 
Workers'  Union  will  try  again  to 
disrupt  the  friendly  relation  between 
you  and  your  field  workers,  but 
1954,  and  the  years  ahead,  will  be 
better  years  because  we  have  learned 
in  1953  that  helping  one  another  is 
good  for  all  of  us. 

Again  may  we  wish  you  a  Happy 
and  Prosperous  New  Year. 

Praise  For  Mr.  Lauden 

Our  good  friend  and  co-worker, 
Lloyd  L.  Lauden,  who  writes  the 
"In  The  Field"  column  in  each  issue 
of  The  Sugar  Bulletin,  has  received 
a  nice  letter  from  Mr.  Jules  A.  Dor- 
nier,  Jr.,  Manager  of  the  Helvetia 
Sugar  Cooperative,  Inc.,  of  Central, 
La.,  relative  to  the  article  that 
Lloyd  wrote  in  our  issue  of  Decem- 
ber 15th.  We  believe  that  you  will 
enjoy  reading  Mr.  Dornier's  letter. 
Here  is  what  he  wrote: 

"After  reading  your  article  in  the 
Dec.  15,  issue  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin 
I  thought  I  would  write  you  and  en- 
close a  copy  of  our  amended  cane 
purchase  contract  that  we  used  this 
past  season  exactly  as  you  describe. 

"One  of  our  largest  shippers  Wa- 
guespack  Bros,  combined  their  op- 
erations on  two  farms  and  harvest- 
ed over  20,000  tons  with  one  hauling 
unit  where  before  they  were  using 
two  separate  units.  Henry  Dornier 
and  two  other  farmers  combined 
their  operations  as  did  two  growers 
from  the  Gonzales  area.  I  feel  that 
a  tremendous  saving  could  be  affect- 
ed if  a  cane  harvester  and  cane  load- 
er could  be  utilized  to  their  full  ca- 
( Continued  on  page  108) 
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Secretary     of     Agriculture     Ezra     countries   for  1954  are   as  follows: 
Taft   Benson  announced  on   Decern-  Short  tons 

^oL1?'.1!^3    ^nnK    quotas    for  Areaorcountry  rawvalue' 

1954  totalling  8,000,000  short  tons,  OAA  AAA 

raw  value.    This  quantity  is  400,000  Domestic  beet  sugar  1300,000 

tons  less  than  would  be  needed  at  Mainland  cane  sugar  500,000 

the    rate    of    disappearance    during  5awan-n-  J'XorxSS 

the    1952-53    base    period,    adjusted  ^ert°?\co  ■,  1,0?2$5 

for  increasing  population.    It  is  nee-  V lrgm  Islands  12,000 

essary    to    withhold    this    quantity,  Kepublic  o±  the 

the  Secretary  said,  in  view  of  pos-             Philippines  ??o'22n 

sible   stock-piling   during   December,  Ouoa  Z,478,720 

and    to    establish    stable    prices    at  Dominican  Republic  25,647 

levels  required  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  ^  Salvador  3,843 

1948.     In   the    initial    determination  ^ait?  *wl!%Z 

for   1953   a  similar  400,000  ton   al-  Mexico  10,634 

lowance    was    made    in    establishing  Nicaragua  Ao%^ 

quota     requirements     at     7,800,000  *^ru            ,   .  r'7^7 

tons.    The  1953  quotas  are  currently  0ther  countries  5,164 

established  at  8,100,000  tons.  

Quotas    for    individual    areas    and                      TOTAL  8,000,000 

UP  FRONT  "With  best  wishes  to  you  and  the 

(Continued  from  page  100)  other  members  of  the  American  Su- 

pacity  and  the  day  may  not  be  too  gar   Cane   League   for   the   Holiday 

far   off   where    harvesting    of    cane  Season." 

will    be    something    like    the    wheat  n 

harvest  where  they  start  in   Texas  c-  J-  Bourg  Dies 

and  wind  up  in  Minnesota ;  of  course  As  we  go  to   press,   news   is   re- 

at  the  present  time  there  are  some  ceived  of  the  death  in  Washington, 

small   growers   who   get   their   cane  D.    C.    of   Clarence    J.    Bourg,    Vice 

cut  too  far  in  advance  and  it  would  President  Emeritus  of  the  American 

be  much  better  for  the  mills  to  al-  Sugar  Cane  League,  who  for  years 

low  each  small  grower  to   haul   all  managed  the  Washington   office  of 

the  cane  that  he  has  on  the  ground  your  League. 

even  though  he  could  only  make  one  Mr.  Bourg  pased  away  during  the 

delivery    a   week,    the   trouble    with  night   of   December    28th.     We   will 

stale  cane  can  very  quickly  get  out  pay  our  respects  to  his  memory  in 

of  hand.  the  next  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


The  Harvester-Cleaner-Loader 


I  have  heard  many  opinions  this 
harvesting  season,  many  favorable 
and  some  unfavorable,  about  the 
new  harvester  -  cleaner  -  loader  de- 
veloped by  The  Thomson  Machin- 
ery Co.,  Inc.  of  Thibodaux,  Louisi- 
ana. The  argument  that  I  take 
staunch  exception  to  is  the  one  that 
insists  that  all  that  is  needed  in  a 
good  harvester  is  one  that  will  cut, 
clean  and  place  cane  on  the  row. 
The  first  follow-up  statement  to 
this  comment  is  "we  already  have 
a  good  machine  to  pick-up  and  load 
the  cane."  The  second  follow-up 
statement  is  "we  want  some  cane 
down  on  the  ground  ahead  of  the 
loader  that  will  allow  us  to  continue 
hauling  to  the  mill  in  the  event  of 
a  harvester  break  down."  Another 
follow-up  statement  is  that  "with 
the  harvester-cleaner-loader  our  en- 
tire cane  delivery  is  dependent  up- 
on one  piece  of  machinery." 

This  argument  with  the  follow- 
ups  should  be  carefully  studied  by 
those  sharing  this  view.  On  the 
surface  this  comment,  with  follow- 
ups,  appears  constructive  and  well 
warranted,  but  upon  closer  exami- 
nation several  big  loopholes  will  be 
observed.  A  harvester  that  will  cut, 
clean  and  place  cane  on  the  ground 
will  accomplish  only  one  thing  that 
the  present  harvester  will  not  ac- 
complish and  that  is  the  elimination 
of  leaves.  Placing  the  cane  on  the 
ground  to  be  picked-up  by  a  loader 
will  not  eliminate  the  mud  problem. 
Why  should  the  cane  ever  be  placed 
on  the  ground?  It  is  granted  that 
the  conventional  harvester  can  be 
used    to    store    cane    ahead    of    the 


loader,  but  this  cane  is  stored  in  the 
field.  With  a  harvester  -  cleaner  - 
loader  combination  cane  can  also  be 
stored,  but  at  a  better  place.  Cane 
can  be  stored  at  the  field  hoist 
which  is  actually  one  step  ahead  of 
the  conventional  harvester.  It  is 
not  the  intent  here  to  advocate  stor- 
age of  cane,  either  in  the  field,  or 
at  the  hoist,  but  merely  to  point  out 
that  cane  can  be  stored  when  this 
new  machine  is  used.  The  follow-up 
statement  to  the  comment  against 
the  new  machine,  "this  way  our  en- 
tire cane  delivery  is  dependent  on 
one  piece  of  machinery"  is  a  state- 
ment which  also  can  be  made  about 
our  present  method  of  harvesting. 
A  break  down  of  the  present  loader 
will  also  stop  delivery  of  cane  to 
the  mill. 

It  is  well  established  that  the  de- 
livery of  clean,  fresh  cane  to  the 
mill  will  help  not  only  the  farmer 
but  the  factory  as  well.  Data  from 
factories  as  well  as  from  the  Lou- 
isiana State  University  prove  that 
clean,  fresh  cane  results  in  better 
sucrose  and  purities  for  the  farmer 
and  more  sugar  in  the  bag  for  the 
processor. 

A  considerable  amount  of  interest 
in  the  purchase  of  this  harvester- 
cleaner-loader  combination  has  al- 
ready been  shown.  The  Thomson 
Machinery  Co.,  Inc.  can  also  install 
the  cleaner  loader  attachment  ta 
any  of  their  conventional  harvesters 
manufactured  since  1947.  The  adap- 
tation of  the  cleaner-loader-attach- 
ment to  the  conventional  harvester 
should  certainly  boost  the  accept- 
( Continued  on  page  111) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Looking  Backward 

The  year  1953  has  been  full  of 
financial  ups  and  downs.  Despite 
Administration  promises  to  keep 
everything  on  an  even  keel  the 
farmers  are  groggy — and  domestic 
sugar  producers  too. 

General  farm  prices  declined 
nearly  8  per  cent.  Farm  income 
dropped  7  per  cent.  Likewise  farm 
land  values  declined  and  debts  in- 
creased. The  sugar  market  —  but 
perhaps  we  had  better  not  go  into 
that  here.  It  is  always  darkest  be- 
fore dawn.  Let  us  hope  that  dawn 
will  soon  break  on  a  new  and  better 
day  for  domestic  sugar  producers. 

And  Forward! 

A  year  ago  the  President  prom- 
ised better  sugar  prices.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Benson,  with  the 
backing  of  President  Eisenhower 
and  the  help  of  18  members  of  the 
agricultural     advisory     commission, 


composed  of  farm  educators  and 
leaders,  is  hard  at  work  giving  the 
final  touches  to  a  new  farm  pro- 
gram for  presentation  to  Congress 
early  this  year. 

A  new  federal  housing  program 
also  is  being  considered;  the  arma- 
ment program  will  be  continued  at 
full  speed;  bank  credits  will  be 
eased,  all  in  an  effort  to  bolster 
waning  confidence  in  the  Republi- 
can administration. 

G.O.P.  leaders  in  Congress  say 
they  have  their  sleeves  rolled  up 
ready  to  go  to  work  and  make  it 
possible  for  President  Eisenhower 
to  keep  his  promises. 

Will  Ike  do  it  in  1954? 

Final    1954   Quota   Changes 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announced  on  December  18 
that  refiners  who  have  over-quota 
sugar  under  bond  will  be  permitted 


For  PROFITS  on  CORN 
USE  HYBRIDS 

Bred  by  your  Experiment  Station 


Look  for  the  Bag  with  the  PELICAN 

•  DIXIE    18:    The  most  outstanding  YELLOW  hybrid  in  the  entire  South. 

Be  sure  to  try  it! 

•  LA.   521:      Bred   especially  for   South    Louisiana   and   the   Cane   Belt. 

The  best  white  hybrid  yet! 
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SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  DECEMBER  24, 1953 


Today 

QUOTA  RAWS   DELIVERED   NEW  YORK 6.05 

QUOTA  RAWS   DELIVERED   NEW  ORLEANS 6.00 

WORLD   SPOT   RAWS    (In   Cuba) 3.30 

SUGAR  FUTURES   No.   6 
(Closing    Bid   Prices) 

1954 
March  May 

Today 5.49  5.54 

1    Month   Ago. 5.53  5.50 

1    Year  Ago 5.50  5.62 

*  offered  **  nominal 


1  Month 
Ago 
6.15 
6.11 
3.12 


July 
5.69 
5.63 
5.82 


1  Year 
Ago 
6.05 
6.01 
3.70 


Sept. 
5.74 
5.69 
5.88 


OFFSHORE  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 


American 

Godchaux 

Colonial 

Henderson.... 
Southdown... 
South    Coast. 

Sterling 

Supreme 


Totals. 


This  Month 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

None 


Total  Since  Jan.  1st. 

1,643,742   bags 

1,557,823   bags 

1,255,235   bags 

471,615   bags 

250,295   bags 

598,590   bags 

None 
728,701    bags 

6,506,001    bags 


IN  WASHINGTON 

to  meet  the  inventory  requirements 
of  the  bonds  with  sugar  they  hold 
in  any  location  on  December  31, 
1953. 

The  announcement  is  based  on  an 
amendment  of  the  Notice,  issued 
December  2,  1953,  which  permitted 
the  entry  under  bond  of  sugar  to  be 
refined  for  distribution  in  1954. 
The  Notice  required  over-quota 
stocks  to  be  held  at  refineries.  To- 
day's amendment  under  which  the 
sugar  may  be  held  in  any  location 
will  permit  better  distribution  of 
the  available  sugar  supplies  in  re- 
lation to  existing  demand. 


BEST  WISHES  — 
For  a  Happy 

AND  PROSPEROUS  195 U 


gineer  with  the  U.S.D.A.,  Houma, 
Louisiana  was  also  working  on  a 
combination  harvester-cleaner-load- 
er. This  machine  was  in  the  field 
this  season,  but  the  results  are  not 
yet  available. 

Any  machine  that  will  cut,  clean, 
and  load  cane  directly  into  a  wagon 
without  first  placing  the  cane  on 
the  ground  will  serve  the  industry 
to  great  advantage.  Not  only  will 
the  amount  of  mud  taken  to  the  mill 
be  eliminated  but  the  amount  of 
stale  cane  milled  will  be  minimized 
with  the  resulting  benefits  being 
shared  by  all. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page   109) 
ance  of  this  machine. 

During  the  time  the  Thomson 
Machinery  Co.,  Inc.  was  developing 
its  machine,  Mr.  R.   M.  Ramp,   En- 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839   Union   St.  New  Orleans,   La. 

Telephone   CAnal    1225 
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#ow  to  get  BOOM 

FOX. 


Impervious  layers  below  the  top- 
soil  limit  crop  production  to  that  top 
few  inches.  Such  soil  is  poorly 
aerated,  in  poor  physical  condition, 
and  incapable  of  supporting  good 
crops. 


Deep  tillage  tools,  mounted  on  the 
Cat  Tool  Bar,  get  down  deep.  Deep 
tillage  shatters  and  breaks  up  im- 
pervious layers  so  roots  can  grow. 
Feeding  zones  are  deepened;  bigger 
and  better  crops  result.  It  takes 
POWER  for  deep  tillage,  power  that 
comes  only  from  Caterpillar  Diesel 
Crawler  Tractors.  Ask  your  county 
agent;  then  .  .  .  Name  the  Date, 
Well  Demonstrate. 


HARDPAN  SHATTERED 


Breaking  the  hardpan  allows  roots 
to  go  deep  in  search  of  moisture, 
promotes  larger,  healthier  root  sys- 
tems. Deep,  large  strong  root 
systems  help  keep  the  hardpan  from 
re-forming. 


Write  to  P.  O.  Box  1308 


BOVCE-HHRUEV  IMUHIIIERV,  IM 

7330  Florida  St.,  Baton  Rouge  2,  La.  P.  O.  Box  310,  Morgan  City,  La, 

5010  Jefferson  Highway,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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Chemistry  Library 
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There#s  a  low  cost 

designed  especially  for 
Cane  Handling  and  Ditching 


HERE'S  A  SPECIALLY  modified  Bantam  C-35 
Wide-Tread  Crawler,  that  goes  everywhere  — 
does  everything  you  expect  it  to  do  in  the  cane 
growing  industry  —  yet  costs  you  much  less 
than  most  standard  machines. 

Ditching  is  easy  with  a  specially  designed, 
slope-sided  drag  bucket.  High-flotation  and  24" 
or  32"  self-cleaning  pads  with  ground  bearing 
pressure  as  low  as  IVz  pounds  per  square  inch, 
assure  easy  movement  through  the  fields.  Lets 
you  dig  and  clean  ditches  WITHOUT  STOPPING 
forward  motion!  Independent  2-speed  travel 
lets  you  move  at  1/6  or  3/4  M.P.H.  It's  a  one- 
man  operation  with  this  Bantam  Wide-Tread 
Crawler.  And  when  it  comes  to  handling  raw 
cane  from  haul-in  trucks  to  mill  stockpiles,  an 
easy  quick-change  hook  attachment  allows  the 
Bantam  to  really  show  its  lifting  strength  and 


operating  speed,  replacing  slower,  less  versatile 
gin  poles  methods. 

Rated  at  10,000  pounds,  you'll  find  many 
other  jobs  where  this  versatile  machine  fits  your 
needs.  Low  operating  costs  with  big-machine 
stability,  means  more  money  saved  on  your  job. 
Write  today  for  full  specifications.  See  how  the 
Bantam  Method  can  speed  your  operation  at  a 
low  initial  cost! 


Company,  292  Park  St.,  Waverly,  Iowa,  U.S.A. 
WORLD'S     IARGIST     PRODUCERS     OF     TRUCK-CRANES     AND     EXCAVATORS 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  TH£  LEAGUE 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


Clarence  J.  Bourg 

Our  friend  Clarence  J.  Bourg  died 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Decem- 
ber 28th,  1953. 

On  August  20,  1929  Mr.  Bourg 
was  named  the  Manager  of  the 
Washington  Office  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  and  on  that 
day  he  began  an  outstanding  career 
of  service  to  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  that  lasted  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  His  health 
failed  in  1951  but  by  then  he  had 
made  Louisiana  a  power  in  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry. 

When  Mr.  Bourg  relinquished  his 
duties  as  the  Manager  of  our  Wash- 
ington office  to  become  vice-presi- 
dent Emeritus  of  the  American  Su- 
gar Cane  League,  his  friend,  Sena- 
tor Allen  J.  Ellender,  paid  tribute 
to  him  in  a  broadcast  over  station 
WWL  in  New  Orleans.  We  believe 
that  it  is  fitting  at  this  time  to  re- 
peat the  Senator's  remarks.  On  Oc- 
tober 16th  1951,  Senator  Ellender 
said: 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  before 
closing  this  program,  I  should  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  my  good  friend, 
Clarence  Bourg,  Vice  President  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
and  for  the  past  twenty-two  years 
manager  of  the  League's  Washing- 
ton office.  Clarence  is  retiring  to 
private  life  this  year.  Since  1929, 
this  spokesman  for  the  Louisiana 
sugarcane  farmers  has  worked  un- 
ceasingly and  untiringly  to  obtain 
for  our  sugarcane  farmers  a  realis- 
tic government  program  under 
which  the  domestic  industry  might 
be  able  to  prosper  despite  the  ruin- 
ous competition  of  offshore  pro- 
ducers, whose  low  labor  costs  have 
historically  enabled  them  to  under- 
sell our  own  farmers. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  the 
plight  of  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry   in    the    dark    days    of    1929 


and  the  early  1930's.  At  that  time 
the  only  protection  afforded  our 
producers  was  in  the  form  of  a 
tariff  on  imports  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  this  import  duty  did 
little  good  in  the  face  of  cut-throat 
selling  on  the  part  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  Cuba.  Partly  through 
Clarence  Bourg's  efforts  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1934,  commonly  known  as 
the  Jones-Costigan  Act,  was  enacted 
by  Congress,  under  which  a  sys- 
tem of  quotas  was  established,  coup- 
led with  the  imposition  of  a  pro- 
cessing tax  on  refined  sugar  and 
provision  for  production  payments 
to  domestic  growers. 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1934  has  been 
revised,  extended,  and  improved 
upon  several  times,  the  last  exten- 
sion having  been  approved  by  the 
Congress  during  the  past  summer. 
I  think  it  is  highly  significant,  and 
indicative  of  the  splendid  job  Clar- 
ence Bourg  has  done  in  presenting 
to  the  nation  the  true  story  of  our 
domestic  sugar  industry,  that  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1951  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  without  a  dis- 
senting vote,  and  was  approved  in 
the  Senate  by  the  overwhelming 
count  of  72  to  4.  When  we  look 
back  at  the  spirited  fights  on  early 
sugar  legislation,  we  can  readily  un- 
derstand how  much  in  national  sta- 
ture the  domestic  industry  has  risen 
during  the  intervening  years. 

Clarence  Bourg's  retirement  from 
the  active  Washington  scene  will 
mean  a  loss  to  the  Louisiana  sugar- 
cane farmers,  but  he  leaves  the  in- 
dustry with  a  sound,  well  rounded, 
and  workable  Sugar  Act  that  will 
remain  effective  until  1956.  We  in 
Washington  will  miss  the  helping 
hand  that  he  has  provided  when- 
ever problems  involving  sugar  have 
come  up  for  consideration,  for  his 
assistance  in  furnishing  the  Con- 
(Continued  On  Page  126) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


Distance  between  rows,  or  row 
spacing,  for  sugar  cane  was  men- 
tioned in  this  column  early  last  sum- 
mer. Since  that  time  the  U.S.D.A. 
Sugar  Station,  Houma,  Lousiana,  the 
Agricultural  Engineering  Depart- 
ment of  Louisiana  State  University, 
Cinclare  Plantation,  Cinclare,  Lousi- 
ana, and  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  have  entered  into  a  coopera- 
tive experiment  to  determine  if  a 
row  spacing  narrower  than  the  con- 
ventional 5%  or  6  foot  spacing  would 
result  in  increased  yields. 

In  this  experiment,  row  spacings 
of  44  inches  and  57  inches  will  be 
compared  with  the  conventional  72 
inch  spacing.  Two  rates  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  will  be  used  to  determine 
if  narrower  spacings  of  rows  will 
require  additional  nitrogen  fertilizer. 

In  other  crops,  corn  for  example, 
yields  have  been  improved  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  plants  per 
acre.  Cane,  however,  differs  from 
corn  in  that  a  good  stand  of  cane  is 
one  in  which  the  drill  is  covered  al- 
lowing little  or  no  place  for  addition- 
al suckers.  Therefore,  the  only  pos- 
sible way  to  increase  the  number  of 
plants  per  acre  in  cane  would  be  to 
narrow  the  distance  between  rows. 
Data  from  the  work  conducted  by 
Dr.  Stubbs  using  the  old  Louisiana 
Purple  and  other  Noble  Canes  indi- 
cated a  small  increase  by  narrowing 
the  distance  between  cane  rows,  but 
this  increase  was  not  considered  eco- 
nomical at  that  time. 

Even  though  the  work  done  by  Dr. 
Stubbs,  on  row  spacing  using  the  old 
Noble    varieties,    did    not    result    in 


Row  Spacings 


economical  returns,  experiments  on 
row  spacings  now,  using  present 
commercial  varieties,  could  prove 
quite  different.  Perhaps  the  old 
Noble  varieties,  because  of  their  ex- 
cellent umbrella  shading  habit,  re- 
quired a  wide  spacing  of  rows.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
sugar  industry  in  the  year  1900  had 
not  once  considered  a  90  pound  ap- 
plication of  nitrogen  per  acre.  The 
commercial  varieties  now  in  use  are 
so  erect  that  little  or  no  shade  is 
offered  from  the  tops,  therefore, 
narrowing  rows  today  will  not  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  sunlight.  If 
more  fertilizer  is  necessary  with  nar- 
rower rows,  then  more  fertilizer  can 
be  applied.  Farmers  today  are  very 
much  aware  of  the  benefit  derived 
from  the  use  of  fertilizer.  Having 
adequate  plant  food  and  sufficient 
sunlight,  a  plant  in  a  good  seedbed 
requires  only  water  to  fulfill  its  re- 
quirements. More  plants  per  acre 
will  necessarily  require  more  water 
and,  therefore,  water  could  become 
a  limiting  factor. 

Many  problems  in  cultivation  and 
harvesting  would  be  encountered  by 
a  change  to  a  narrower  spacing. 
New  machinery  would  not  necessari- 
ly have  to  be  purchased  but  certainly 
a  considerable  amount  of  conversion 
would  have  to  be  done.  Most  of  the 
equipment  used  in  the  cultivation  and 
harvesting  of  sugar  cane  is  either 
specially  designed  or  is  specially 
modified  to  fit  the  wide  row  used  in 
sugar  cane. 

Using  4  foot  rows  rather  than  6 
(Continued  On  Page  126) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Sugar  Ads 

All  segments  of  the  sugar  indus- 
try which  supply  United  States  con- 
sumers have  joined  in  an  educa- 
tional campaign  to  emphasize  the 
place  of  sugar  in  the  balanced  diet. 

Announcement  of  the  nationwide 
advertising  and  public  relations 
campaign  was  made  by  Ernest  W. 
Greene,  President  of  Sugar  Associ- 
ation, Inc.,  whose  membership  in- 
cludes cane  and  beet  sugar  pro- 
ducers, refiners  and  processors  in 
the  Continental  United  States,  Ha- 
waii, Puerto  Rico,  Cuba  and  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

The  program  will  emphasize  ad- 
vertising in  national  magazines, 
daily  newspapers  and  trade  papers 
and  will  include  a  broad  public  re- 
lations activity. 

'The  central  theme  of  the  cam- 
paign, at  least  in  its  initial  phases," 
Mr.  Greene  said,  "will  deal  with  the 
problems  of  obesity  and  over- weight. 
Research  clearly  demonstrates  that 
in  normal  persons,  the  intense  hun- 
ger which  leads  to  over-eating  and 
to  consequent  over-weight  is  often 
caused  by  a  low  blood  sugar  level. 
By  eating  or  drinking  something 
containing  sugar,  blood  sugar  levels 
are  raised  in  a  matter  of  minutes 
and  the  intense  desire  to  eat  is  thus 
relieved." 

The  first  advertisements  in  the 
series  will  appear  in  newspapers 
January  14th  and  15th.  The  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  will  carry 
the  ad  on  those  dates. 

Advertisements  will  also  appear 
in  Life  on  January  18th,  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  on  January  23rd, 
the  New  Yorker  on  February  20th, 


Look  on  February  23rd,  and  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal. 

Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc.  is  the 
advertising  agency  and  Selvage,  Lee 
&  Chase  is  the  public  relations 
counsel. 

A  Rocky  Road 

The  Administration's  proposed 
farm  program  will  have  a  rough  time 
in  Congress.  Both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  are  sniping  at  it  from 
every  angle.  The  only  individuals 
who  seem  to  like  it  are  President 
Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Benson. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on 
January  12th,  the  President  enum- 
erated his  views  on  various  agri- 
cultural commodities.  With  respect 
to  sugar,  the  President  recommend- 
ed extension  of  the  sugar  program 
in  its  present  form.  He  said  that 
this  program  is  "operating  in  a 
generally  satisfactory  manner." 

Secretary  Benson  has  accepted  an 
invitation  to  appear  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  January  18th  with  regard 
to  the  general  agricultural  outlook 
and  details  of  the  President's  farm 
program. 

No  definite  date  for  a  hearing  on 
the  President's  farm  program  has 
been  set  by  Chairman  Hope  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
A  member  of  the  staff  said  the 
Committee  probably  would  begin 
hearings  about  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary. 

Cuba  to  Entertain  Congressmen 
Members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  their  wives  have 
(Continued  On  Page  126) 
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SUCCESSFUL  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SUGARCANE 

BORER  PARASITES  IN  LOUISIANA  IN  1953 

By  Leon  J.  Charpentier,  USD  A,  Agricultural  Research  Service 


Entomologists  at  the  Houma,  La., 
laboratory  for  sugarcane  research 
have  made  various  attempts  to  ob- 
tain effective  biological  control  of 
the  sugarcane  borer  (Diatraea  sac- 
charalis)  in  Louisiana  toy  introduc- 
ing parasites  that  attack  the  borer 
and  related  species  in  this  country 
or  in  foreign  countries.  Two  of  the 
parasites  introduced  10  to  20  years 
ago,  the  Amazon  fly  (Metagonisty- 
lum  minense)  and  the  Cuban  fly 
(Lixophaga  diatraeae),  did  become 
established  and  were  recovered  for 
several  years  following  their  release, 
indicating  their  ability  to  survive 
the  winter  in  Louisiana.  However, 
neither  of  these  parasites  has  in- 
creased in  sufficient  numbers  to  be 
of  any  aid  in  control  of  the  borer. 

Present  conditions  in  the  State 
are  considered  to  be  more  favorable 
for  the  establishment  and  mainten- 
ance of  larval  parasites  than  they 
were  when  most  of  the  introductions 
were  made.  Borer  infestations  have 
been  increasing,  presumably  owing 
to  (1)  increased  plantings  of  borer- 
susceptible    varieties    of    sugarcane, 


(2)  increased  acreages  of  summer- 
planted  cane,  which  usually  be- 
comes heavily  infested  before  win- 
ter and  successfully  harbors  a  large 
winter  population,  (3)  more  trash 
containing  borers  left  in  the  fields 
because  of  uneven  topping  of  sugar- 
cane by  mechanical  harvesters,  and 
(4)  a  general  labor  shortage  which 
has  limited  scrapping.  Additional 
introductions  of  parasites  for  fur- 
ther testing  against  the  sugarcane 
borer  under  present  conditions  are 
therefore  considered  desirable. 

In  a  preliminary  test  in  1953,* 
1,409  Cuban  flies  and  1,079  Amazon 
flies  emerging  from  puparia  ob- 
tained from  the  Commonwealth  Bu- 
reau of  Biological  Control  in  Trini- 
dad, British  West  Indies,  and  59 
Peruvian  flies  (Parathersia  clari- 
palpis)  reared  from  puparia  re- 
ceived from  the  Bureau  of  Entomo- 
logy and  Plant  Quarantine  labora- 
tory in  Mexico  City  were  released 
in  four  localities  in  Louisiana.  The 
releases  were  made  in  carefully  se- 
lected fields  of  borer-susceptible  va- 
rieties   of    sugarcane    in    which    all 
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DR.  EFFERSON  TO  HEAD  STATE  EXPERIMENT  STATION 


Dr.  J.  Norman  Efferson,  who  be- 
comes Director  of  the  Louisiana 
State  University  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  Director  W.  G.  Taggart 
next  June  30,  is  a  farm-reared  Lou- 
isiana man  who  has  achieved  world- 
wide recognition  in  his  work  and  is 
well  known  in  the  sugar  industry 
for  his  economic  studies  on  the  op- 
eration of  sugar  cane  farms  and  su- 
gar mills  in  Louisiana.  Dr.  Effer- 
sons's  appointment  to  succeed  Mr. 
Taggart  was  approved  by  the  L. 
S.  U.  Board  of  Supervisors  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Board. 

Dr.  Efferson,  who  is  41  years  old, 
has  been  serving  as  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Economics  at  L.  S.  U. 
and  Agricultural  Economist  of  the 
Experiment  Station.  He  was  reared 
on  a  sugar  cane,  truck  crop  and 
dairy  farm  in  East  Baton  Rouge 
Parish,  was  graduated  from  L.  S. 
U.  with  a  B.  S.  in  agriculture  in 
1934,  and  later  received  the  M.  S. 
and  Phd.  D.  degrees  from  Cornell 
University,  where  his  principal  stud- 
ies were  agricultural  economics, 
farm  management,  marketing  and 
agronomy.  He  has  also  served  as 
Vocational  Agricultural  teacher  at 
Welsh,  Louisiana;  Research  Assist- 
ant in  Agricultural  Economics,  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture; 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics, Cornell  University;  and  Inter- 
national Commodity  Specialist,  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Dr.  Efferson  is  a  world  famous 
authority  on  the  economic  side  of 
rice  production  and  has  also  con- 
ducted economic  studies  on  dairy, 
sugar  cane,  beef  cattle,  strawberry, 
cotton  and  truck  crop  industries  in 
Louisiana.  As  Agricultural  Econo- 
mist of  the  Experiment  Station  he 
has  made  detailed  studies  of  the 
costs  and  returns  from  operation  of 
family-type  sugar  cane  farms,  large 
sugar  cane  farms  and  raw  sugar 
mills  in   Louisiana  each  year  since 


1937.  Data  from  these  studies  have 
been  widely  used  by  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry. 


DR.  EFFERSON 

Dr.  Efferson  has  also  visited  nu- 
merous countries  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  Central  America  and  South 
America  on  special  studies  for  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  He 
is  the  author  of  five  books,  includ- 
ing "Farm  Records  and  Accounts, " 
"The  Production  and  Marketing  of 
Rice,"  and  "Principles  of  Farm 
Management,''  all  of  which  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  standard 
works  in  their  field,  and  has  writ- 
ten more  than  60  research  publica- 
tions and  numerous  magazine  arti- 
cles. He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
national  Land-Grant  College  Post- 
war Policy  Committee  from  1944  to 
1946  and  is  currently  acting  as  con- 
sultant to  the  Rockfeller  Foundation 
and  the  American  International  As- 
sociation for  Economic  Development 
on  agricultural  research  programs 
and  planning.  He  is  listed  in  "Who's 
Who  in  America." 

Mr.  Taggart  is  retiring  as  Ex- 
( Continued  On  Page  125) 
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DEEP  TILLAGE 

By  Henry  C.  Storey,  Agricultural  Representative, 
Boyce-Harvey  Machinery,  Inc. 


In  1933  a  very  interesting  tillage 
experient  was  carried  out  at  Re- 
serve, Louisiana,  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  Walter  Godchaux,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  ben- 
efits to  be  derived  from  deep  plow- 
ing. 

The  results  were  astonishing. 
Here  is  what  a  report  by  C.  L.  Den- 
ley  says  about  this  experiment.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Denley  was  associ- 
ated with  Godchaux  Sugars  in  the 
research  department,  and  he  is  pres- 
ently Manager  of  the  Ashland  Di- 
vision of  the  South  Coast  Corpor- 
ation,  Montegut,  Louisiana. 

"On  plots  prepared  in  the  usual 
manner,  increased  yields  were  se- 
cured from  the  application  of  ferti- 
lizer with  irrigation  and  also  with- 
out fertilizer  with  irrigation,  and 
also  without  irrigation.  However,  on 
plots  prepared  by  deep  tillage,  no 
increase  in  yields  was  secured  from 
the  application  of  fertilizer  or  from 
irrigation.  Furthermore,  these  plots, 
with  no  fertilizer  and  no  irrigation, 
gave  higher  yields  than  the  plots 
with  ordinary  preparation  which 
were  irrigated  and  given  fertilizer 
applications." 

Just  think,  in  this  case  deep  till- 
age produced  higher  yields  of  cane 
than  the  application  of  fertilizer 
and  irrigation — at  less  cost! 

Some  might  say,  "yes,  but  that 
was  in  1933.  Methods  have  changed 
— things  are  different  now.  That 
was  just  one  experinment."  Well 
let's  examine  the  record. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Graugnard  Jr.,  F.  A. 
Graugnard  &  Sons,  St.  James,  Lou- 
isiana, states  in  a  letter  directed  to 
me  under  date  of  June  26th,   1953 : 

"We  are  very  happy  to  tell  you 
how  we  feel  about  deep  plowing.  We 
are  convinced  of  the  advantages  of 
such  a  practice  in  the  preparation 
of  our  sugar  cane  soil.  In  every  in- 
stance the  yield  of  sugar  cane  from 
land  that  was  deep  plowed  against 


the  check  showed  an  increase  of  six 
to  ten  tons  of  sugar  cane  per  acre. 
None  of  our  deep  plowed  acreage 
yielded  less  than  thirty  tons  of  su- 
gar cane  per  acre  as  compared  with 
an  over  all  plantation  average  of 
24.2  tons  per  acre  (including  deep 
plowed  acreage).  The  growth  of 
the  sugar  cane  was  adversely  affect- 
ed in  either  case  by  the  dry  sum- 
mer, but  the  cane  in  the  deep  plowed 
land  maintained  a  better  color  and 
recovered  more  quickly  when  it 
rained  than  did  the  check  plot. 

"We  are  not  in  position  to  furnish 
you  with  stand  counts;  therefore 
cannot  make  those  comparisons. 

"The  sucrose  and  purity  analysis 
were  comparable  in  both  instances. 

"The  physical  workability  of  the 
soil  was  considerably  improved  and 
we  experienced  better  load  bearing 
characteristics  on  the  deep  plowed 
land  than  the  check.  This  feature 
was  of  interest  to  us  since  we  did 
not  know  how  deep  plowed  land 
would  react  to  harvesting  under 
wet  conditions. 

"You  will  bear  in  mind  that  our 
reference  to  deep  plowing  means 
plowing  a  depth  of  sixteen  to  eight- 
een inches." 

Could  anything  be  more  explicit? 
And  that  wasn't  something  that 
happened  20  years  ago.  It  happened 
last  year. 

A  couple  of  months  ago  Mr.  John 
C.  Best,  Manager  of  Catherine  Sugar 
Company,  Inc.,  Lobdell,  Louisiana, 
told  me  tnat  he  has  increased  his 
yield  per  acre  approximately  10 
tons.  Mr.  Best  states,  "I  attribute 
this  increase  in  yield  to  several 
things — better  cane  varieties,  chem- 
ical weed  control,  more  fertilizer, 
but  mainly  to  deeper  tillage." 

Mr.  Best  wasn't  talking  about 
something  that  happened  before  the 
war.  He  was  talking  about  his  last 
two  or  three  cane  crops. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  where  90  tons  of 
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sugar  cane  per  acre  is  not  uncom- 
mon, deep  plowing  is  customary.  In 
Hawaii,  Ewa  Plantation,  on  the  Is- 
land of  Oahu  averaged  18  tons  of 
SUGAR  per  acre  in  1952  (well  over 
100  tons  of  cane) .  This  is  the  high- 
est production  in  the  world.  Mr. 
James  Orrick,  Manager  of  Ewa 
told  me,  "We  attempt  to  plow  26" 
in  depth." 

So  deep  tillage  is  not  something 
new  and  untried.  It  is  a  proven 
aid  to  better  crops.  How  it  should 
be  carried  out — whether  it  should 
be  accomplished  by  turning  the  soil 
over,  by  subsoiling  with  chisels  or 
other  means  depends  on  the  partic- 
ular local  conditions.  Your  Soil  Con- 
servationist, County  Agent  or  Ex- 
perimental Station  should  be  con- 
sulted on  this  problem. 

The  other  day  I  was  talking  to  a 
farmer  about  deep  plowing  and  sub- 
soiling  and  he  said,  "but  if  we  use 
up, the  under  layer  of  soil,  what  re- 
serve will  be  left  for  future  genera- 
tions." This  farmer  had  been  farm- 
ing the  top  few  inches  of  his  land 
for  years,  knowing  that  he  was  us- 
ing up  its  productive  ability,  in  the 
belief  that  he  was  conserving  the 
subsoil  for  his  progeny.  Although 
I  doubt  if  many  of  us  take  this  ex- 
treme point  of  view,  it  remains  a 
fact  that  tillage  in  cane  fields  of 
Louisiana  seldom  exceeds  8"  in 
depth. 

Why  is  deep  tillage  beneficial? 
Mr.  D.  L.  Fontenot,  State  Soil  Sci- 
entist, Soil  Conservation  Service, 
states  that  he  has  observed  that  by 
extending  the  depth  of  the  seed  bed 
the  soil  receives  greater  aeration 
and  increases  the  effectiveness  of 
the  moisture  it  receives.  He  says 
that  deep  loose  soils  seem  to  warm 
up  earlier  in  the  spring,  and  surface 
and  internal  drainage  is  improved. 

We  are  told  that  it  requires  about 
4"  of  soil  to  absorb  1"  of  rainfall 
and  1"  of  rainfall  (in  the  soil)  to 
maintain  plant  growth  for  10  days. 
This  would  mean  that  with  a  suf- 
ficiently deep  seed  bed  only  36"  of 
ranifall  would  be  required  per  year. 


Our  average  rainfall,  in  South  Lou- 
isiana, is  in  excess  of  50"  per  year 
— more  than  enough  for  plant 
growth. 

Is  this  just  theory?  Let's  see.  Mr. 
Bronier  Thibaut,  Manager  of  Glen- 
wood  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Napoleon- 
ville,  Louisiana,  stated  that  a  week- 
ly comparison  was  made  between  his 
cane  at  Glenwood  and  the  neighbor- 
ing cane  fields  of  another  of  his 
plantations.  One  week  after  the 
drought  started  last  June  his  cane 
which  was  in  deep  plowed  land,  con- 
tinued to  grow  while  the  cane  on  the 
neighboring  plantation,  which  was 
in  shallower  plowed  land,  ceased  to 
grow.  Mr.  Thibaut  declares  that  as 
far  as  he  knows  the  only  difference 
between  the  cane  plots  checked  was 
the  depth  of  tillage.  The  deeper 
tilth  had  stored  more  moisture 
against  the  dry  season. 

Another  important  reason  for 
deep  tillage  is  that  under  much  of 
the  cultivated  land  in  South  Lou- 
isiana lies  a  hard,  rock  like  layer 
of  soil.  This  layer  varies  in  depth 
and  thickness  and  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  a  hard  pan.  As  there 
is  very  little  true  hardpan  in  this 
area  the  condition  is  actually  plow- 
pan  or  plow  sole.  This  condition  re- 
stricts the  development  of  the  root 
system  and  free  movement  of  air 
and  water  in  the  soil. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Fontenot  states  that  as 
far  as  treatment  purposes  are  con- 
cerned plowpan  and  plow  sole  may 
be  considered  the  same.  They  are 
formed  in  several  ways.  The  most 
common  and  extensive  is  formed  by 
the  compaction  from  equipment 
wheels.  They  become  most  trouble- 
some when  fields  are  not  properly 
broken  in  soils  low  in  organic  mat- 
ter. The  common  practice  of  bed- 
ding next  year's  row  in  last  year's 
water  furrow  without  good  breaking 
will  always  bring  about  this  harm- 
ful condition.  That  means  that 
about  all  the  effective  soil  depth  for 
plant  roots  is  that  loose  dirt  added 
to  the  old  water  furrow  in  bedding. 
This  will  vary  with  the  width  of  the 
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row  and  the  height  of  the  bed. 

A  very  similar  condition,  but 
much  less  common,  is  the  packing 
action  of  the  heel  and  runner  of  the 
plow  when  run  at  the  same  depth 
year  after  year.  You  have  all  seen 
the  smooth  face  in  a  furrow  fol- 
lowing the  turned  furrow  slice." 

Is  deep  plowing  only  beneficial 
to  the  growth  of  sugar  cane?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Last  Spring  several  acres 
of  pasture  land  were  subsoiled  on 
the  farm  of  Leopold  Noel,  down  in 
the  Teche  Country.  Here  is  what 
Mr.  Noel  says  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  under  date  of  November  17, 
1953: 

"In  February  of  1953  an  agricul- 
tural demonstration  was  held  on  my 
farm  in  Abbeville.  This  field,  which 
consisted  of  about  five  acres,  was 
planted  in  Dallas  and  Bermuda 
grass.  The  land  was  subsoiled  to  a 
depth  of  from  ten  to  twelve  inches, 
breaking  the  hardpan.  Rainfall  is 
no  longer  blocked  off  from  the  sub- 
soil. It  soaks  in  deep  and  there  is 
an  ample  supply  of  moisture,  even 
in  the  dryest  weather.  Mr.  Murphy 
Veillon,  County  Agent  of  Vermillion 
Parish,  agrees  that  this  method  of 
deep  tillage  has  increased  my  grass 
production  from  20  to  30  per  cent." 

Mr.  P.  L.  Broussard,  also  of  Ab- 
beville, had  40  acres  of  his  pasture 
land  subsoiled  in  March  of  1953. 
This  work  was  done  in  a  100  acre 
field  and  the  other  60  acres  served 
as  a  checkplot.  At  the  end  of  the 
8-week  drought,  early  in  the  fall, 
the  following  condition  was  observed 
in  his  pasture :  In  the  60  acre  check 
plot,  the  grass  although  about  4  to 
6  inches  high  was  dry  and  brown. 
But  in  the  40  acres,  which  had  been 
subsoiled,  to  break  the  severe  pan 
condition,  the  grass  was  quite  green, 
but  cropped  close  to  the  ground. 
Every  animal  on  the  100  acres  was 
grazing  in  that  40-acre  plot. 

To  supplement  the  benefits  of 
deep  tillage,  agricultural  authorities 
recommend  that  deep  rooted  crops 
be  planted  to  hold  the  soil  open  in 
order  to   increase  the   free  passage 


of  air  and  water  through  the  soil. 
Naturally  if  any  soil  is  very  low  in 
organic  matter  or  deficient  in  cer- 
tain minerals,  the  addition  of  the 
required  minerals  will  increase  its 
productivity. 

In  summing  up  I  would  like  to 
borrow  from  the  wisdom  of  J.  Nor- 
man Efferson,  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomist, L.  S.  U.  Mr.  Efferson  tells 
us  that  the  most  important  single 
factor  in  cane  farming  today  is 
yield  per  acre.  The  higher  the  yield 
per  acre  the  higher  the  profit — in 
good  years  and  bad,  and  the  lower 
the  cost.  He  also  tells  us  that  be- 
cause Louisiana  is  considered  to  be 
in  the  high  rainfall  belt  drainage  is 
also  a  most  important  factor.  Deep 
tillage  will  insure  better  drainage — 
not  by  carrying  the  water  off  the 
land  where  it  will  be  lost,  but  by 
carrying  it  below  the  surface  where 
it  can  be  stored  until  it  is  needed. 
Deep  tillage  will  increase  the  yield 
per  acre  by  extending  the  root  sys- 
tem and  providing  better  aeration 
— at  no  extra  cost. 

So  if  you  want  to  increase  you] 
tonnage  and  your  profit — and  a1 
the  same  time  lower  your  cost  oi 
operation  through  deep  tillage  se( 
your  Soil  Conservationist  and  you] 
farm  power  contractor  and  gel 
started  right  away  on  a  prograi 
aimed  at  achieving  these  goals. 


WEEKLY  AVERAGE  PRICES 

Weekly  average  prices  issued  by 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  since 
the  start  of  the  1953-54  pricing  per- 
iod have  been  as  follows : 

Week  ending  October  15,  1953 

Raws    6.40,    Blackstrap    11.00 

cents. 
Week  ending  October  22,  1953 

Raws    6.35,    Blackstrap    11.00 

cents. 
Week  ending  October  29,  1953 

Raws    6.34,    Blackstrap    10.46 
Week  ending  November  5,  1953 

Raws   6.315,   Blackstrap  9.625 

cents. 
Week  ending  November  12,  1953 

Raws    6.13,    Blackstrap    8.96 

cents. 
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Week  ending  November  19,  1953 
Raws  6.01,  Blackstrap  9.00 
cents. 

Week  ending  November  26,  1953 
Raws  6.09,  Blackstrap  9.06 
cents. 

Week  Ending  December  3,  1953 
Raws    6.16,    Blackstrap    9.55 
cents. 

Week  Ending  December  10,  1953 
Raws    6.03,    Blackstrap    9.925 
cents. 

Week  ending  December  17,  1953 
Raws    5.92,    Blackstrap    10.03 
cents 

Week  ending  December  24,  1953 
Raws  5.93,  Blackstrap   10.275 
cents 

Week  ending  December  31,  1953 
Raws    6.02,    Blackstrap    10.50 
cents. 

Week  ending  January  7,  1954 
Raws    6.00,    Blackstrap    10.44 
cents 

SEASONS  AVERAGE  THROUGH 
JANUARY  7,  1954 

Raws     6.13,     Blackstrap     9.99 
cents 


DR.  EFFERSON 

(Continued  From  Page  121) 

periment  Station  Director  June  30 
after  48  years  of  service  with  the 
station.  He  began  as  an  assistant 
chemist  on  the  staff  in  1906,  served 
as  Assistant  Director  of  the  old  Su- 
gar Station  when  it  was  located  in 
New  Orleans,  was  named  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Louisiana  Station 
in  1923,  and  became  Director  of  the 
station  on  September  15,  1941.  Work 
of  the  station  was  greatly  expanded 
during  his  tenure  as  Director,  with 
research  being  conducted  in  many 
new  fields.  Mr.  Taggart  has  been 
honored  by  numerous  organizations 
for  his  contributions  to  Louisiana 
agriculture  and  in  1947  was  named 
"Man  of  the  Year  in  Louisiana  Ag- 
riculture" by  the  editors  of  "The 
Progressive  Farmer." 


PARASITES 

(Continued  From  Page  120) 
sizes  of  borer  larvae  were  present. 
Two  of  the  localities  were  selected 
also  because  of  their  proximity  to 
fields  scheduled  for  summer  plant- 
ing, on  the  assumption  that  if  the 
parasites  should  become  established 
they  would  spread  to  the  summer 
plant  and  their  chances  of  winter 
survival  would  be  increased. 

Release  and  recovery  data  for  the 
Cuban  and  Amazon  flies  are  given 
in  table  1.  Both  of  these  parasites 
were  recovered  in  the  four  release 
localities.  Contrary  to  past  record, 
the  performance  of  the  Cuban  fly 
was  more  conspicious  than  that  of 
the  Amazon  fly.  The  most  spectacu- 
lar performance  of  either  parasite 
was  observed  in  a  recovery  collec- 
tion in  one  field  at  Dulac  in  the 
general  area  where  93  Cuban  flies 
were  released  on  July  24.  In  this 
collection,  which  consisted  of  68  bo- 
rers and  parasites,  the  parasitiza- 
tion  by  the  Cuban  fly  amounted  to 
63  percent.  The  total  parasitization 
was  much  higher  at  Dulac  than  in 
the  other  localities.  Limited  surveys 
revealed  that  the  Cuban  fly  had 
spread  approximately  1/4  mile  from 
the  release  point  at  Dulac.  At 
Woodlawn  both  parasites  were  re- 
covered 1/3  mile  from  the  nearest 
release  points. 

The  Peruvian  fly  was  not  recov- 
ered in  a  collection  of  36  borers 
from  a  field  where  59  of  the  para- 
sites were  released  in  1953. 

*  Appreciation  for  cooperation  in  this 
test  is  expressed  to  Mr.  T.  M.  Barker  of 
Valentine  Sugars,  Inc.,  Messrs.  E.  A. 
Maier  and  C.  L.  Denley  of  the  South  Coast 
Corp.,  Mr.  Hughes  Breaux  of  Dulac  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  Lauden  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  C0LC0CK9  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone   CAnal    1225 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  From  Page  119) 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
Cuban  government  to  visit  the  Is- 
land the  latter  part  of  this  month. 
Plans  are  being  made  for  the  party 
to  entrain  in  Washington  January 
21st.  They  will  go  by  boat  from 
Miami  to  Havana  where  they  will 
be  entertained  by  government  of- 
ficials and  representatives  of  vari- 
ous agricultural  interests,  including 
sugar.  The  party  will  return  to 
Washington  about  January  29th. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  From  Page  118) 
foot  rows  would  increase  the  number 
of  rows  by  one  third.  If  yields  are 
increased  proportionately  this  would 
mean  a  one  third  increase  in  yield. 
On  a  21  ton  average  yield,  this  would 
mean  an  increase  of  7  tons  per  acre. 
A  seven  ton  increase  per  acre  could 
buy  much  modification. 


moorb  sreec,  he. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

TU  3171 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  From  Page  116) 

gress  accurate  information  about 
the  very  complex  sugar  industry 
has  been  invaluable.,, 

Mr.  Bourg  was  buried  in  the  fam- 
ily tomb  in  Thibodaux,  La.  on  Jan- 
uary 2nd  1954.  He  was  sixty  years 
old.  Surviving  him  are  his  widow 
and  five  children.  To  them  we  ex- 
tend our  deepest  sympathy. 

McConnell  Promoted 

Mr.  G.  M.  Talmage,  President  of 
the  Henderson  Sugar  Refinery,  has 
announced  that  R.  C.  McConnell  is 
now  sales  manager  of  the  Hender- 
son Sugar  Refinery,  and  that  W.  E. 
McFarland  has  been  elected  Vice- 
President  in  charge  of  productions. 

Mr.  McConnell  was  connected 
with  the  sugar  brokerage  firm  of 
Lowry  &  Co.,  before  joining  the 
Henderson    organization    in    1950. 

Mr.  McFarland  was  the  plant 
manager  of  the  Reserve  refinery  of 
Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc.,  before  tak- 
ing over  his  new  assignment. 

Crop  Report 

The  Louisiana  Crop  Reporting 
Service  had  the  following  to  say 
about  the  sugarcane  crop  in  their 
report  dated  December  23,  1953. 


Look  for  the  Bag  with  the  PELICAN 


For  PROFITS  on  CORN 
USE  HYBRIDS 

Bred  by  your  Experiment  Station 


•  DIXIE    18:    The  most  outstanding  YELLOW  hybrid  in  the  entire  South. 

Be  sure  to  try  it! 

•  LA.   521:      Bred   especially  for  South    Louisiana   and   the   Cane   Belt. 

The  best  white  hybrid  yet! 
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"Sugarcane  production  of  6,472,- 
000  net  tons  in  1953  for  sugar  and 
seed  is  valued  at  $44,980,000.  This 
record  production  and  value  exceeds 
last  year  by  6  and  11  percent,  re- 
spectively. The  average  yield  per 
acre  of  21.5  tons  is  nearly  a  ton 
above  last  year  and  is  the  highest 
since  1945.  Although  growth  was 
short  in  some  areas  because  of  dry 
weather,  yields  in  general  were  very 
good.  Sugar  production  is  expected 
to  total  490,000  tons  (raw  value) 
from  6,020,000  tons  of  cane,  com- 
pared with  451,000  tons  of  sugar 
from  5,667,000  tons  of  cane  in  1952. 

Quota  Hearing  Held 

The  Government  hearing  on  mar- 
keting quotas  for  the  Mainland  Cane 
Area  (Louisiana  and  Florida)  was 
held  as  per  schedule  on  January  6th 
in  the  Ball  Room  of  the  Monteleone 
Hotel,  New  Orleans,  with  John  Curry 
presiding. 

Herbert  G.  Folken,  Chief  of  the 
Quota  and  Allotment  Branch  of  the 
Sugar  Division,  presented  the  Gov- 
ernment's brief,  and  W.  S.  Chadwick, 
who  needs  no  introduction,  presented 
Louisiana's  case.  George  H.  Salley, 
Secretary  of  the  Okeelanta  Sugar  re- 
finery, spoke  for  the  Florida  pro- 
ducers. Except  for  a  few  minor  ad- 
justments, the  Florida  producers  en- 
dorsed the  brief  presented  by  Mr. 
Chadwick. 

The  meeting  was  a  good  one.  Prac- 
tically every  Lousiana,  and  every 
Florida  mill  was  represented,  and 
the  Government  people,  as  they  al- 
ways do,  conducted  the  hearing  in 
flawless  fashion. 

It  was  most  encouraging  to  note 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  that  has  de- 
veloped between  the  Louisiana  and 
Florida  industries  and  we  know  that 
this  is  going  to  play  a  big  role  in  the 
coming  fight  for  additional  quota  for 
the  Mainland  Cane  Area. 

As  soon  as  space  permits,  we  will 
print  the  brief  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  and 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Salley  in  The 
Sugar  Bulletin. 
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THIS  AD  IS  ABOUT 
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4  HARDPAN  OR  PLOWSOLE 
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Hardpan  below  the  topsoil  limits  root  growth, 
allows  rains  to  run  off  before  the  full  sea- 
son's moisture  requirement  is  stored  up. 
Topsoil  dries  out  quickly,  root  structures  are 
poor. 


Break  the  hardpan  to  create  a  subsoil  reser- 
voir. Drainage  is  improved  as  water  sinks 
deep.  Root  zone  aeration  is  bettered,  humus 
works  deep  into  soil,  roots  grow  and  plants 
thrive    even    in    long    dry    periods. 


Tilling  the  soil  12  to  18  inches 
deep  requires  power  that 
comes  only  from  a  Caterpillar 
Diesel  Crawler  Tractor.  Effec- 
tive tillage  tools,  mounted  on 
the  simple  Caterpillar  Tool 
Bar,  till  DEEP  for  you  .  .  . 
feeding  zones  are  deepened 
.  . .  bigger  and  better  crops  re- 
sult. Large-sized  ROOTS  and 
RESERVOIRS  will  greatly  in- 
crease your  yield  per  acre. 


CATERPILLAR 


Insure  your  roots  and  reservoirs  with  a  Caterpillar  Diesel 
Crawler  Tractor,  purchased  on  our  Three  Crop  Plan.  Use 
it  for  road  work,  land  clearing,  harvest  hauling  and  dozens 
of  other  jobs  requiring  POWER.  Ask  your  County  Agent 
about  Deep  Tillage,  then  Name  the  Date  .  .  .  We'll  Demon- 
strate !    v 

Write  P.  0.  Box  1308,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 


BOVIE-HHRUEV  ITIRCHinERV.IIIC. 

7330  Florida  St.,  Baton  Rouge  2,  La.  P.  O.  Box  310,  Morgan  City,  La 

5010  Jefferson  Highway,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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located  In  the  Uea/U 
aj the  UMfOAcane  belt 

Strategically  located  in  the  very  center  of  Louisi- 
ana's sugarcane  area,  BEL  offers  a  continuous, 
fast  supply  of  2,4-D.  This,  together  with  our 
technical  service  and  large  stock  of  other  agri- 
cultural chemicals,  makes  us  a  better  source  than 
ever. 

For  a  drum  or  a  carload,  place  your  next  order 
with  BEL. 

ASK  ABOUT  OUR 
"PICK-UP  &  DRUM  REFILL"  PLAN 

WRITE  OR  TELEPHONE  HOUMA  8783 


BEL  CHEMICAL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC.  -  HOUMA,  LA. 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  THB  LEAGUt 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


Technologists  To  Meet 

The  American  Society  of  Sugar 
Cane  Technologists  will  hold  their 
Annual  Meeting  in  Houma,  La.,  on 
February  15th,  beginning  at  9:30  in 
the  morning.  The  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  USDA 
Experiment  Station. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Savoie,  Chairman  of  the 
Manufacturing  Section,  has  an- 
nounced the  following  program  for 
the  morning  meeting: 

1.  Evaluation  of  New  Cane  Va- 
rieties (a)  Milling  Results — C.  W. 
Stewart  (b)  Small  Mill  vs  Factory 
Comparison — Arthur  G.  Keller  (c) 
Processing  Quality  of  Cane  Juices 
of  New  Varieties — L.  F.   Martin. 

2.  Notes  on  the  Use  of  Lytron — 
J.  H.  Thibaut. 

3.  Notes  on  the  Use  of  Laid  Fi- 
bers as  Filter  Media— C.  W.  Stew- 
art. 

4.  Notes  on  Clarification  During 
1953 — Pat  Cancienne. 

5.  Corrosion  in  Evaporators — Re- 
port of  Special  Committee. 

6.  Symposium  on  Evaporator  Cor- 
rosion  and    Construction   Materials. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Shaffer,  Chairman  of 
the  Agricultural  Section,  has  pre- 
pared the  following  program  for  the 
afternoon  session  of  the  meeting: 

1.  Soils  in  Relation  to  Sugar  Pro- 
duction— M.  B.  Sturgis. 

2.  Results  To-date  with  Hot  Air 
Treatment  of  the  Control  of  Stunt- 
ing Disease  of  Sugar  Cane — L.  L. 
Lauden. 

3.  Results  of  Recent  Irrigation 
Studies  by  Godchaux  Sugars — Rid- 
ley LeBlanc. 

4.  The  Use  of  Plaques  to  Study 
Effects  of  Herbicides  on  Soil  Micro- 
flora— A.  R.  Colmer. 

5.  New  Developments  in  Cane  Ma- 
chinery— B.   C.   Thomson. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Society 
will  be  held  in  the  LeBayou  Restau- 


rant, which  is  near  the  Experiment 
Station,  beginning  at  6  P.  M.  Guest 
speaker  at  the  dinner  will  be  the 
Honorable  Ed.  E.  Willis,  Congress- 
man from  the  3rd  Louisiana  Con- 
gressional District,  who  needs  no 
introduction  to  the  readers  of  The 
Sugar  Bulletin. 


A  Resolution 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  held 
its  regular  monthly  meeting  in  New 
Orleans  on  January  27th.  This  was 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee 
since  the  death  of  Clarence  J.  Bourg 
and  all  those  present  observed  a  mo- 
ment of  silence  in  respect  to  his 
memory.  The  Committee  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Whereas — The  Louisiana  Sugar 
Industry  lost  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished members  when  death 
took  Clarence  J.  Bourg  from  us  on 
December  28,  1953,  and 

Whereas — Clarence  Bourg,  until 
the  time  of  his  illness  in  1951, 
had  served  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  as  its  Fourth  Vice- 
President  and  Washington  Repre- 
sentative for  almost  a  quarter  of 
a  century  during  which  time  he 
played  a  leading  role  in  planning 
the  national  legislation  pertaining 
to  the  sugar  industry  under  which 
our  industry  is  now  operating,  and 

Whereas — The  entire  Louisiana 
Sugar  Industry,  and  especially  we, 
the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Su- 
gar Cane  League,  feel  very  keenly 
the  loss  that  is  ours  because  of 
the  untimely  death  of  this  man 
who  devoted  his  life  to  the  task 
of  promoting  and  protecting  our 
welfare;  therefore 

Be  It  Resolved—That  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
( Continued  on  page  135) 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  W.  S.  CHADWICK 

AT  THE  MARKETING  ALLOTMENT  HELD  IN 

NEW  ORLEANS  ON  JANUARY  6,  1954 


My  name  is  W.  S.  Chadwick.  I 
am  Secretary-Treasurer  of  J.  Sup- 
pie's  Sons  Planting  Company,  Ltd., 
of  Bayou  Goula,  Louisiana,  a  pro- 
cessor of  sugar  from  sugar  cane 
operating  in  the  Mainland  Cane 
Sugar  Area. 

The  45  processors  on  whose  be- 
half I  make  this  appearance  pro- 
cessed approximately  95%  of  the 
total  sugar  processed  in  the  Main- 
land Cane  Sugar  Area  during  the 
crop  year  1953. 

I  have  been  designated  as  the 
representative  and  witness  of  these 
processors  as  a  matter  of  expedi- 
ency in  order  to  avoid  duplication 
of  facts,  proposals  and  opinions. 
However,  I  desire  to  reserve  to  each 
of  the  processors  represented  by  me 
the  right  to  place  in  the  record  of 
this  hearing  any  statement  of  facts 
particularly  applicable  to  such  pro- 
cessor and  to  further  reserve  to  each 
of  them  the  right  to  file  briefs  sub- 
sequent to  the  close  of  the  hearing. 

Before  making  any  proposal  or 
recommendations,  I  desire  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  a  matter  of  serious 
consequences  to  all  of  us.  In  this 
respect  I  am  certain  I  speak  not 
only  on  behalf  of  my  constituents 
but  just  as  strongly  on  behalf  of 
every  processor  of  sugar  and  pro- 
ducer of  sugar  cane  in  the  Main- 
land Cane  Sugar  Area.  I  here  re- 
iterate the  statement  made  at  the 
1953  hearing,  that  we  take  this  and 
every  opportunity  to  express  our 
serious  and  grave  concern  and  op- 
position to  the  necessity  of  impos- 
ing any  restriction  on  the  market- 
ing of  sugar  produced  in  this  area. 
In  making  this  statement  I  am  not 
critical  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, for  under  the  quota  re- 
strictions contained  in  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948  the  Department  has  no 
alternative. 

We    desire    to    earnestly    record 


here  that  there  is  and  can  be  but 
one  solution  to  the  real  problem  at 
hand.  There  must  be  an  increase  in 
the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area 
quota  through  action  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  our  production  in  re- 
cent years,  the  walls  of  a  500,000 
ton  quota  for  this  area  have  become 
so  restrictive  that  we  find  ourselves 
in  an  ever  closing  vise  from  which 
we  cannot  extricate  ourselves.  We 
are  being  smothered  and  over- 
whelmed with  mountains  of  unmar- 
ketable sugar. 

The  producers  and  processors  of 
this  area  have  realized,  and  our 
thinking  has  been  encouraged  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that 
with  mounting  costs  our  salvation 
is  in  increased  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity. The  serious  predicament 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  has  not 
resulted  from  increased  sugar  cane 
acreage,  but  from  an  increase  in 
efficiency  and  productivity  which 
has  been  our  goal  and  for  which  we 
are  now  being  penalized.  For  the 
1949  crop  340,000  acres  of  sugar 
cane  were  harvested  in  this  area. 
In  the  five  years  that  have  ensued 
this  acreage  has  fluctuated  only 
slightly.  In  the  crop  year  1953  ap- 
proximately 347,000  acres  will  be 
harvested,  or  an  increase  of  only 
2%  over  1949.  However,  at  the 
same  time  our  production  of  sugar 
has  increased  from  519,000  tons 
produced  from  the  1949  crop  to  an 
estimated  630,000  tons  to  be  pro- 
duced from  the  1953  crop,  or  an  in- 
crease of  21%. 

During  approximately  this  same 
period,  or  beginning  in  1948,  and 
assuming  the  correctness  of  the  De- 
partment's estimate  of  consumption 
requirements  for  the  year  1954,  the 
consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  approximately 
20%. 

(Continued  on  page   136) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


Several  members  of  our  industry 
have  already  expressed  concern  over 
apparently  weak  or  slow  stands  of 
plant  cane.  Much  of  the  concern 
expressed  has  been  substantiated 
only  by  observation  of  the  fields 
and  not  by  any  actual  digging  to 
determine  whether  the  seed  pieces 
are  sound  or  have  deteriorated,  but 
some  of  the  concern  has  come  from 
farmers  who  have  made  careful  in- 
vestigations  of  the   situation. 

Summer  planted  cane,  in  general, 
appears  to  have  germinated  well  in 
most  areas.  This  early  planted  cane 
had  the  advantage  of  moisture  and 
warmer  days  which  insured  rapid 
germination.  This  is  not  only  true 
of  summer  planted  cane  in  light 
soils  but  also  cane  planted  in  heav- 
ier black  soils.  It  is  not  the  summer 
planted  cane,  but  the  fall  planted 
cane,  and  particularly  that  cane 
planted  during  the  latter  part  of 
September,  that  is  causing  the  con- 
cern. In  many  instances  this  cane, 
and  cane  planted  later,  was  planted 
in  soil  containing  very  little  mois- 
ture. 

There  are  three  distinct  conditions 
existing  now  as  a  result  of  the  lack 
of  moisture  at  the  time  of  planting 
and  following  the  time  of  fall  plant- 
ed cane  depending  upon  the  type  of 
soil  this  cane  was  planted  in  and 
the  exact  time  the  cane  was  planted. 
Generally,  middle  September  to 
later  September  plantings  on  light 
soils  germinated  slowly  but  marked 
the  row  well  before  the  freezes  oc- 
curred. However,  cane  planted  at 
that  time  on  heavy  clay  soils,  in 
most  cases,  has  not  germinated  well. 


Crop  Conditions 


In  many  cases  the  gaps  will  not  fill 
in  because  many  seed  pieces  are 
completely  dry  rotted.  Much  of  the 
later  than  September  planted  cane 
is  only  now  beginning  to  show  even 
though  there  has  been  sufficient 
moisture  long  before  now  to  have 
caused  germination.  Cool  weather 
has  probably  been  responsible  for 
the  delay  in  germination  of  the 
October  planted  cane. 

The    writer    has    made    these    ob- 
servations along  the  East  and  West 
side    of    the    Mississippi,    the    La- 
fourche-Terrebonne   area,     and    the 
Teche  area.    It  is  the  writer's  opin- 
ion, however,  that  it  is  still  rather 
early    to    decide     that     plant     cane 
stands,  in  general,  will  not  be  good. 
It  must   be   remembered   that  plant 
cane  stands  both  for  the  1952  and 
1953  crops  were  not  very  impressive 
early   in    the    season;    yet   the    1952 
and  1953  crops  are  listed  among  the 
years  of  highest  production  in  Lou- 
isiana.    It   is   not   intended   here   to 
infer    that    plant    cane    stands    this 
year  compare  favorably  with  stands 
of  plant  cane  in  1952  and  1953,  but 
merely  to  point  out  that  it  is  a  little 
early  yet  to  become  overly  alarmed. 
The    condition    of    stubble    fields 
throughout  the  sugar  belt  varies  de- 
pending upon  when  harvesting  oper- 
ations ended  and  the  time  the  winter 
rains    began.      Much    work    will    be 
necessary    to    correct    the     damage 
done   to   fields   in    areas   where   the 
rainfall   began   early   and   continued 
to  the  end  of  harvesting.     In  some 
areas  deep  ruts  were  made,  not  only 
in  the  heavy  soils,  but  in  the  light 
(Continued  on  page  141) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Producers  to  Meet 


Representatives  of  the  various 
domestic  sugar  producing  areas 
have  accepted  the  League's  invita- 
tion to  meet  in  Washington  on 
February  23rd  to  discuss  legislative 
plans  for  1954. 

Beet  Allotment  Hearing 

The  first  beet  marketing  allot- 
ment hearing  in  many  years  was 
held  in  Chicago  on  January  18th. 

Representatives  of  the  various 
beet  mills  agreed  to  contribute  a 
portion  of  their  allotment  to  a  pool 
which  would  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  at  his  discretion 
to  alleviate  "hardship"  cases.  The 
terms  and  amounts  of  such  contri- 
bution were  set  forth  in  stipulations 
similar  to  those  recently  made  by 
Mainland  cane  processors. 

Although  there  are  one  or  two 
hold-outs  among  the  processors  who 
have  not  yet  signed  the  stipulations, 
beet  officials  are  hopeful  that  there 
will  be  unanimous  consent  to  the 
proposal   before   the   February    15th 


deadline   set  by  the   Department   of 
Agriculture  hearing  officers. 

Sugar  Ball 

Felix  M.  Broussard,  enterprising 
President  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Society  of  Washington,  has  an- 
nounced the  forthcoming  7th  annual 
gala  Mardi  Gras  Ball  for  Friday 
night,  February  26th,  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom  of  the  Mayflower  Hotel. 

The  1954  Mardi  Gras  Ball  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  sugarcane  indus- 
try of  Louisiana  and  the  King  will 
in  reality  be  a  "Sugar  King!" 

16  Festival  Queens  coming  from 
all  parts  of  Louisiana  and  represent- 
ing almost  every  major  industry, 
will  participate  in  the  pageant. 

Under  the  skillful  management  of 
Broussard,  the  Mardi  Gras  Ball  has 
become  Washington's  most  impor- 
tant, exciting  and  brilliant  social 
event  of  the  year. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  ball 
"SUGAR"  is  particularly  apropos, 
coming  as  it  does  on  the  eve  of  the 
re-opening  of  the  Sugar  Act. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  132) 
can  Sugar  Cane  League,  meeting 
today  for  the  first  time  since  the 
death  of  our  friend,  does  hereby 
officially  express  the  distress  that 
we  know  everyone  in  the  Louisi- 
ana Sugar  Industry  must  feel  be- 
cause Clarence  J.  Bourg,  the  man 
who  championed  our  cause  for  so 
many  years,  is  no  longer  with  us. 
Be  It  Further  Resolved — That 
this  resolution  be  made  a  part  of 
the  minutes  of  this  meeting,  and 
that  a  copy  of  it  be  forwarded  to 


the  widow  and  family  of  Mr. 
Bourg  along  with  our  expressions 
of  hope  that  the  knowledge  that 
their  loved  one  was  held  in  such 
high  esteem  by  his  friends  and 
fellow  workers  will  in  some  way 
help  to  alleviate  their  present 
grief. 

Robert  J.   Gauthier  Killed 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  we 
chronicle  the  death  of  another  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry,  Robert  J.  Gauthier, 
(Continued  on  page  141) 
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EXCERPTS 

(Continued  from  page  133) 

If  our  Mainland  Cane  Sugar  quota 
had  kept  pace  with  our  productivity 
and  with  the  consumption  needs  of 
the  United  States,  the  major  prob- 
lem confronting  us  would  not  exist. 
We,  therefore,  take  this  opportunity 
to  urge  the  Sugar  Branch  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  obtaining  the 
basic  relief  that  is  essential,  through 
a  proper  amendment  to  the  Sugar 
Act.  Only  in  this  manner  can  there 
be  fairness,  efficiency  and  equity. 

With  our  present  burden  no  allot- 
ment order  can  accomplish  the  theo- 
retical objectives  of  this  hearing  as 
pronounced  in  the  Sugar  Act.  We 
can  only  determine  how  the  burden 
can  be  shifted  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder  to  temporarily  mitigate  the 
damage  resulting  from  the  overall 
load. 

Our  Committee  and  the  Louisiana 
processors  with  the  estimates  and 
data  available  have  conscientiously 
attempted  to  appraise  all  possible 
formulas,  giving  various  weights  to 
every  conceivable  factor.  However, 
it  is  obvious  a  conscientious  ap- 
praiser finds  himself  in  a  difficult 
position. 

In  considering  the  allotment  of 
the  1954  quota  the  condition  that  is 
giving  us  primary  concern  is  the 
excess  of  normal  or  average  stocks 
of  sugar  on  hand  as  of  January  1, 
1954.  The  exhibits  of  the  Govern- 
ment witness  do  not  show  these 
figures,  as  such,  but  merely  contain 
figures  indicating  the  sum  of  esti- 
mated 1953  crop  production  plus 
estimated  excess  January  1,  1954 
stocks  over  1948-53  average  stocks. 
We  have,  therefore,  prepared,  and 
I  offer  and  file  in  the  record,  an 
exhibit  showing  such  excess  stocks 
based  on  the  Government  estimates 
and  also  showing  such  excess  stocks 
based  on  the  estimates  obtained  by 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 
I  request  that  this  exhibit  be  given 
the  necessary  mark  of  identification. 

Regardless  of  which  estimate  may 


be  correct,  it  will  be  noted  there 
is  a  complete  lack  of  uniformity 
among  processors  in  the  actual  ex- 
cess stock  figures  as  of  January  1, 
1954.  To  the  extent  that  a  pro- 
cessor's stock  as  of  January  1st 
does  not  substantially  exceed  his 
average  or  normal  stock,  no  serious 
problem  is  presented.  However,  in 
the  case  of  some  processors  such 
excess  is  very  substantial. 

At  the  1953  allotment  hearing 
this  Committee,  supported  by  37  of 
the  Mainland  Processors,  strongly 
recommended  a  proposal  which 
would  have  completely  cured  the 
excess  stocks  inequalities  then  exist- 
ing. The  Department  completely 
ignored  this  recommendation  and 
gave  no  weight  or  effect  whatever 
to  excess  of  normal  stocks.  We  be- 
lieve the  actual  results,  together 
with  the  change  in  thinking  of  the 
Sugar  Branch  as  evidenced  by  the 
proposal  made  today  by  the  Govern- 
ment witness,  indicate  the  wisdom 
of  our  recommendation  made  last 
year. 

Today,  the  problem,  and  its  solu- 
tion, is  even  more  serious,  because 
the  total  excess  of  normal  stocks 
in  the  area  has  grown  from  ap- 
proximately 30,000  tons  on  January 
1,  1953,  to  an  amount  estimated  by 
the  Department  at  approximately 
124,000  tons  on  January  1,  1954. 
The  problem  would  be  much  less 
complex  today  if  it  had  been  solved 
at  the  beginning. 

Last  year  we  exerted  much  effort 
in  attempting  to  devise  a  formula 
which,  in  itself,  would  equitably 
solve  this  problem.  We  concluded 
then  that  no  single  "slide  rule" 
formula  could  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. A  formula  can  mitigate  some 
of  the  inequities  and  inequalities  by 
giving  substantial  weight  to  excess 
of  normal  stocks.  However,  based 
on  available  estimates,  in  applying 
any  formula  there  will  remain  at 
least  a  few  processors  who  are  in  a 
position  of  serious  hardship. 

The  financial  burden  of  carrying 
substantially  an  entire  crop  of  sugar 
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from  one  year  to  the  next  cannot 
be  taken  lightly.  The  expense  con- 
nected with  storing  such  sugar, 
marketing  risks,  the  necessity  of 
providing  storage  space,  shrinkage 
and  deterioration  of  sugar,  all  add 
up  to  extremely  severe  penalties. 

Any  formula  which  results  in 
such  extreme  conditions  of  hardship 
cannot  be  said  to  provide  a  fair, 
efficient  or  equitable  distribution  of 
the  quota.  If  the  allotment  involves 
severe  hardship  on  one  processor 
and  not  on  another,  it  cannot  be 
called  fair.  If  it  unnecessarily 
causes  financial  risk  and  expense  to 
one  and  not  another,  it  cannot  be 
called  equitable.  If  it  unnecessarily 
and  unreasonably  prevents,  or  dras- 
tically delays  one  processor's  mar- 
keting program  it  cannot  be  called 
efficient.     By    the    same    reasoning, 


it  cannot  be  said  that  such  formula 
affords  all  interested  persons  an 
equitable  opportunity  to  market 
sugar  within  the  area's  quota  as 
stipulated  in  the  act. 

We  cannot  recommend,  as  was 
done  last  year,  that  all  or  substan- 
tially all  excess  stocks  be  allotted 
separately  and  marketed,  because 
the  burden  would  be  too  great  on 
the  processors  who  have  no  or  little 
such  excess.  However,  a  special 
hardship  clause  can  with  complete 
legal  and  equitable  propriety  be  in- 
cluded in  the  determination  which 
will  alleviate  in  part  the  irreparable 
harm  that  would  otherwise  result  to 
these  few  processors. 

To  provide  for  this  condition,  we 

recommend    that  the    determination 

specifically  provide  that  in  no  event 

shall  the  allotment  to  any  processor 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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be  an  amount  les&  than  the  sum  of 
such  processor's  January  1,  1954 
actual  stock  of  sugar  on  hand  plus 
25%  of  the  amount  of  sugar  pro- 
duced by  such  processor  from  the 
1953  crop. 

This  proposal  would  assure  each 
processor  of  marketing  his  actual 
January  1,  1954  stock  plus  25%  of 
the  sugar  to  be  produced  (by  him  in 
1954,  assuming  that  his  1954  pro- 
cessings will  equal  his  1953  crop 
processings. 

Based  on  the  estimates  available 
to  us,  this  proposal  would  benefit 
probably  only  three  processors,  but 
these  are  the  processors  who  are  in 
the  condition  of  greatest  distress 
and  who  have  the  greatest  need. 
These  estimates  indicate  that  only 
six  to  eight  thousand  tons  of  sugar 
would  be  required  and  utilized  from 
the  area's  quota  in  bringing  these 
processors  up  to  the  minimum  called 
for  under  the  proposal. 

The  25%  minimum  or  floor  on 
the  marketing  of  assumed  current 
processings  does  not  result  from 
any  mathematical  calculation.  This 
percentage  is  selected  because  it 
would  result  in  a  minimum  alloca- 
tion sufficiently  large  to  iron  out 
the  few  most  serious  inequities,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  not  result 
in  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  al- 
lotment of  the  remaining  processors. 
The  proposal,  at  least,  strongly  con- 
tributes towards  the  fairness,  ef- 
ficiency and  equitableness  of  the 
overall  distribution. 

This  proposal  is  similar  in  pur- 
pose to  the  80%  minimum  provision 
included  in  the  Proportionate  Share 
Determination  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  the  1954  crop 
of  Mainland  Sugar  Cane.  Certainly 
it  can  be  justified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Sugar  Act,  since  it 
is  indicative  not  only  of  processings 
but  also  of  ability  to  market. 

As  I  have  testified,  much  thought 
has  been  given  to  the  basic  formula 
under  which  the  quota  will  be  dis- 
tributed. After  much  deliberation 
and    in    view    of    existing    circum- 


stances which  I  have  noted,  the 
processors  I  represent  have  con- 
cluded to  offer  no  basic  formula. 

The  processors  represented  by  me 
make  the  following  additional  gen- 
eral recommendations: 

(a)  It  is  recommended  that  there 
be  allotted  to  the  Louisiana  State 
University,  for  its  experimental 
sugar  factory  at  Baton  Rouge,  Lou- 
isiana, 125  tons  of  quota,  regardless 
of  the  allotment  to  which  it  would 
be  entitled  under  the  formula  finally 
adopted. 

In  view  of  the  many  benefits  de- 
rived by  the  entire  Mainland  Cane 
Sugar  Area  from  the  educational 
and  experimental  work  performed 
at  the  sugar  factory  at  the  Louisi- 
ana State  University,  we  feel  con- 
vinced no  processor  will  object  to 
the  allotment  of  125  tons  proposed 
for  this  purpose.  This  allotment  to 
the  Louisiana  State  University  is 
in  accord  with  its  stated  needs. 

(b)  It  is  recommended  that  there 
be  incorporated  in  the  1954  allot- 
ment order  provisions  similar  to 
paragraphs  (b)  and  (c)  of  Section 
814.20  of  the  1953  Allotment  Order, 
relating  to  the  Transfer  of  Allot- 
ments and  Exchange  of  Sugar  Be- 
tween Allottees,  respectively. 

These  provisions  should  not  be 
objectionable  to  any  processor  or  to 
the  Department  and  were  designed 
to  serve  a  highly  useful  purpose. 

(c)  It  is  further  recommended 
that  there  be  incorporated  in  the 
allotment  order,  or  accomplished 
through  other  available  means,  a 
provision  or  regulation  that  will 
permit  the  delivery  of  excess  quota 
sugar  for  further  processing,  con- 
ditioned on  the  person  to  whom 
such  sugar  is  delivered  furnishing 
satisfactory  bond,  obligating  such 
person  to  hold  the  sugar,  or  an 
equivalent  amount  of  quota  sugar 
regardless  of  its  source,  until  the 
beginning  of  the  next  calendar  year 
or  until  such  earlier  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  specify. 

This  recommendation  is  compara- 
ble   to    the    provisions    of    Section 
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SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  JANUARY  25, 1954 


Today 

QUOTA  RAWS   DELIVERED   NEW  YORK 6.00 

QUOTA  RAWS   DELIVERED  NEW  ORLEANS 5.97 

WORLD   SPOT   RAWS    (In   Cuba) 3.32 

SUGAR  FUTURES   No.   6 
(Closing   Bid   Prices) 

1954 
March  May 

Today 5.46  5.49 

1    Month   Ago. 5.49  5.54 

1    Year  Ago 5.49  5.57 

*  off ered  **  nominal 

OFFSHORE  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEA1 

This  Month 

American 74,680   bags 

Godchaux 49,383   bags 

Colonial 1 13,941    bags 

Henderson 23,939   bags 

Southdown None 

South   Coast None 

Sterling None 

Supreme 22,840   bags 


Totals 284,783   bags 


1  Month 

1  Year 

Ago 

Ago 

6.05 

6.05 

6.00 

6.03 

3.30 

3.55 

July 

Sept. 

5.64 

5.69 

5.69 

5.74 

5.76 

5.84 

Total  Since  . 

fan.  1st. 

74,680 

bags 

49,383 

bags 

113,941 

bags 

23,939 

bags 

None 

None 

None 

22,840 

bags 

284,783 

bags 

816.2  of  Sugar  Regulation  816, 
Amendment  1,  effective  May  3, 
1949,  except  under  the  recommended 
provision  the  person  to  whom  the 
excess  quota  sugar  is  delivered  may 
hold  an  equivalent  amount  of  quota 
sugar  regardless  of  its  source.  It 
is  our  understanding  the  department 
has  ruled,  under  existing  regula- 
tions, that  the  equivalent  amount  of 
sugar  which  may  be  held  must  be 
sugar  from  the  same  area  or  from 
a  domestic  area. 

Such  authorization  as  to  the  de- 
livery of  excess  quota  sugar  under 
bond  would  be  of  material  assistance 
to  processors  in  some  instances.  It 
would  permit  a  wider  latitude  in  the 
disposal  of  excess  quota  sugar  and, 
where  usable,  would  avoid  storage 
and  other  expenses  incident  to  the 
holding  by  a  processor  of  such 
sugar. 

(d)  We  recommended  at  the  1953 
hearing  that  each  processor  be 
urged  to  report  to  the  properly 
designated  representative  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  immediate- 
ly if  it  appears  that  such  processor 
will  be  unable  to  market  that  por- 


tion of  the  quota  allotted  to  him. 
Several  processors  in  1953  were  un- 
able to  market  their  respective  al- 
lotments, but  this  fact  was  not 
established  until  a  few  days  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  calendar  and  quota 
year.  At  that  late  date  the  re- 
allocation was  hardly  in  sufficient 
time  to  serve  any  useful  purpose. 
We  now,  therefore,  recommend  that 
some  action  be  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment, either  through  the  inclusion 
of  a  pertinent  provision  in  the  allot- 
ment order  or  through  other  appro- 
priate action,  to  require  each  allot- 
tee to  report  his  estimated  1954 
calendar  year  production  and  esti- 
mated 1954  marketings  not  later 
than  December  10,  1954,  and  to  re- 
port in  writing  his  inability  to  mar- 
ket a  portion  of  such  allotment  and 
to  tender  or  surrender  such  deficit 
for  reallocation  immediately  on  such 
fact  'becoming  apparent.  This  rec- 
ommendation is  strongly  made  in 
order  that  procedure  may  be  set  in 
motion  to  re-allocate  such  process- 
or's deficit  in  sufficient  time  to  be 
available  and  usable  by  the  remain- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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ing    processors     during    the    quota 
year. 

We  desire  to  indicate  that  the  pro- 
posals made  by  the  processors  whom 
I  represent  with  respect  to  the  allot- 
ment of  the  1954  quota  are  recom- 
mended in  the  light  of  facts  and 
circumstances  appearing  to  exist  at 
the  present  time.  However,  the 
making  of  these  proposals  under 
existing  circumstances  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  establishing  a  precedent 
for  the  future. 


USDA  Research  Shows  Soil  Treat- 
ment With  Chlordane  Boosts 
Sugarcane  Yields 

Destroying  soil  insects  and  re- 
lated pests  with  the  insecticide 
chlordane  boosts  sugarcane  yields 
by  preventing  root-feeding  damage 
and,  in  turn,  the  entry  of  rot  organ- 
isms into  pest-inflicted  root  wounds, 
report  entomologists  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Five  years  of  cooperative  field 
tests  by  the  USDA's  Agricultural 
Research  Service  and  the  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
applying  the  insecticide  to  plant- 
ings in  heavy  Louisiana  soils,  re- 
sulted in  an  average  increase  in 
both  cane  and  sugar  of  more  than 
12  percent  over  untreated  plantings. 
Use  of  chlordane  increased  the  aver- 
age yield  of  cane  per  acre  from  21.3 
to  24.1  tons,  and  sugar  from  3,852 
to  4,315  pounds. 

Research  entomologists  obtained 
these  gains  by  applying  chlordane 
as  a  1  percent  dust  at  the  rate  of 
two  to  four  pounds  of  actual  in- 
secticide per  acre.  Put  on  by  hand 
or  with  a  fertilizer  distributor  dur- 
ing fall  planting,  the  material  was 
dusted  into  open  furrows  containing 
cane  seed  pieces.  Cost  of  insecticide 
and  application  vwas  estimated  at 
$4.50  an  acre,  which  compares  with 
an  annual  average  cash  gain  from 
increased  yields  on  treated  fields  of 
around  $18  an  acre  during  the  test 
years,   1948-52. 

Two  tests,  conducted  to  determine 


the  carry-over  effect  of  chlordane 
into  the  second  year  after  applica- 
tion, showed  even  greater  yield  in- 
creases in  the  second  than  the  first 
year.  Use  of  chlordane  at  the  rate 
of  two  and  four  pounds  per  acre  on 
1/3-acre  field  plots  upped  sugar- 
cane yields  12  and  9  percent,  re- 
spectively, the  first  year  after  treat- 
ment, but  23  and  32  percent  the 
second  year.  Four  pounds  of  chlor- 
dane per  acre  on  1/50-acre  plots  in- 
creased yields  over  untreated  cane 
plots  16  percent  the  first  year, 
nearly  20  percent  the  second  year. 


Dry  Sugar  Baits  Show  Promise 

For  Controlling  Flies  in 

Livestock  Buildings 

Mixtures  of  sugar  and  organic 
phosphate  insecticides  that  can  be 
shaken  like  salt  onto  the  floors  of 
livestock  buildings  are  showing 
great  promise  as  a  method  of  con- 
trolling flies  resistant  to  such  chlor- 
inated hydrocarbon  insecticides  as 
DDT,  report  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  entomologists. 

Three  phosphate  insecticides — ma- 
lathion,  diazinon,  and  'a  dialkyl 
phosphate  material — were  tested  at 
the  Orlando,  Fla.,  laboratory  of 
USDA's  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice during  1953,  and  all  of  them 
proved  effective  in  controlling  DDT- 
resistant  flies.  Used  in  dairy  barns 
and  poultry  houses,  the  three  chemi- 
cals reduced  resistant  fly  popula- 
tions by  90  percent  or  more  within 
four  hours  after  application. 

The  three  phosphates  appear  to 
be  well  suited  for  farm  use  against 
resistant  flies  because  they  are  not 
only  the  best  fly-killers  of  several 
chemicals  tested,  but  have  relatively 
low  toxicity  to  livestock  and  humans. 

In  practical  tests  in  dairy  barns 
in  the  Orlando  area,  the  Department 
entomologists  got  excellent  control 
of  flies  by  applying  the  dry  sugar 
bait  at  the  rate  of  100  grams  (about 
3.5  ounces)  in  each  building.  They 
found  it  necessary  to  treat  five 
times  a  week  for  2  or  3  weeks  to 
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reduce  fly  populations  to  a  low  level 
in  locations  where  the  pests  could 
breed  readily.  The  daily  treatments 
were  accomplished  in  a  few  minutes 
with  a  pint  jar  fitted  with  a  per- 
forated lid  and  filled  with  the  sugar- 
insecticide  mixture.  Enough  insecti- 
cide for  the  entire  fly  season  would 
cost  less  than  a  single  residual  in- 
secticide spray  treatment  of  a  typi- 
cal dairy  unit. 

In  most  cases,  the  dry  sugar  baits 
proved  more  effective  than  the  liq- 
uid insecticide  baits  that  were  an- 
nounced by  USDA  entomologists 
about  a  year  ago  and  which  are  now 
being  used  in  some  areas  of  the 
United  States. 


WEEKLY  AVERAGE  PRICES 

Weekly  average  prices  issued  by 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  since 
the  start  of  the  1953-54  pricing  per- 
iod have  been  as  follows: 

Week  ending  October  15,  1953 

Raws    6.40,    Blackstrap    11.00 

cents. 
Week  ending  October  22,  1953 

Raws    6.35,    Blackstrap    11.00 

cents 
Week  ending  October  29,  1953 

Raws    6.34,    Blackstrap    10.46 
Week  ending  November  5,  1953 

Raws  6.315,  Blackstrap  9.625 

cents. 
Week  ending  November  12,  1953 

Raws    6.13,    Blackstrap    8.96 

cents. 
Week  ending  November  19,  1953 

Raws     6.01,    Blackstrap    9.00 

cents. 
Week  ending  November  26,   1953 

Raws    6.09,    Blackstrap    9.06 

cents. 
Week  Ending  December  3,  1953 

Raws    6.16,    Blackstrap    9.55 

cents. 
Week  Ending  December  10,  1953 

Raws    6.03,    Blackstrap    9.925 

cents. 
Week  ending  December  17,  1953 

Raws    5.92,    Blackstrap    10.03 

cents 
Week  ending  December  24,  1953 

Raws  5.93,   Blackstrap   10.275 

cents 


Week  ending  December  31,  1953 

Raws    6.02,    Blackstrap    10.50 

cents. 
Week  ending  January  7,   1954 

Raws    6.00,    Blackstrap    10.44 

cents 
SEASON'S   AVERAGE   THROUGH 
JANUARY  21,   1954 

Raws,   6.12,   Blackstrap    10.04 

cents. 
Week  ending  January  14,  1954 

Raws    5.98,    Blackstrap    10.45 

cents. 
Week  ending  January  21,   1954 

Raws    6.07,    Blackstrap    10.25 

cents. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  134) 
soils  as  well.  It  appears  that  more 
damage  of  this  nature  occurred  in 
the  Lafourche  and  Terrebonne  areas 
than  in  the  remainder  of  the  sugar 
belt. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  135) 
who  was  killed  in  an  automobile  ac- 
cident on  January  15th. 

Mr.  Gauthier  was  the  manager  of 
the  Levert-St.  John  properties  in  the 
St.  Martinville  area,  and  was  very 
active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Louisi- 
ana sugar  industry.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  and 
was  also  active  in  the  Louisiana  Su- 
gar Producers  Club  (Western  Di- 
vision) .  He  was  one  of  the  delegates 
from  Louisiana,  headed  by  John  Mi- 
nor Wisdom,  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  and  took  part  in 
the  successful  fight  of  that  faction 
to  gain  recognition  at  the  conven- 
tion. 

Robert  Gauthier  was  a  man  who 
could  always  be  counted  on  when 
the  chips  were  down  and  his  un- 
timely death  at  the  age  of  only 
forty-eight  years  is  a  blow  to  all  of 
us  who  knew  him. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  his 
parents,  a  brother  and  a  sister.  To 
them  we  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 
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Horace    Nelson    Retires 

Mr.  Walter  Godchaux,  Jr.,  Vice- 
President  in  Charge  of  Operations, 
and  Mr.  Richard  McCarthy,  Jr., 
Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Agri- 
culture, of  Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc. 
have  jointly  announced  the  retire- 
ment, effective  February  1,  1954,  of 
our  friend  Mr.  Horace  Nelson. 

The  writer  has  been  privileged  to 
know  Mr.  Nelson  for  a  long  time 
but  we  have  asked  the  people  who 
know  him  best,  his  employers,  to 
give  us  an  account  of  his  services 
to  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  and 
to  our  community.  The  following 
paragraphs  are  straight  from  the 
Godchaux   office. 

"Horace  Nelson's  connection  with 
the  sugar  business  lacks  but  two 
years  to  round  out  half  a  century. 
It  began  in  1906  when  he  became 
a  cane  weigher  in  the  service  of  a 
predecessor  of  Godchaux  Sugars, 
Inc.,  with  which  company  he  has 
been  continuously  associated  since 
that  year.  He  served  in  various  ca- 
pacities, reaching  his  position  as 
General  Manager  of  the  Raceland 
Plant  of  Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc.  in 
1916,  some  ten  years  after  his  ini- 
tial position  with  that  company. 

In  the  forty-eight  years  in  which 
he  has  been  associated  with  the 
sugar  business,  Mr.  Nelson  has  been 


active  in  many  civic  and  public  af- 
fairs. He  rendered  valuable  service 
as  a  member  of  a  number  of  im- 
portant committees  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  and  has  kept 
in  close  touch  with  all  phases  of  the 
sugar  industry.  He  has  witnessed 
its  progress  from  mule  and  hand 
cultivation  and  harvesting  to  the 
present  day  tractor  and  mechanized 
operations  and  carefully  followed 
the  change  from  the  old  native 
varieties  of  cane  to  the  present 
more  disease  resisting  and  higher 
yielding  varieties. 

Mr.  Nelson  was  born  in  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  in  1886,  the  son  of  the 
late  Christen  Nelson  and  Eleanor 
Iredale,  who  still  survives.  The 
family  moved  to  New  Orleans  six 
years  later,  and  he  was  educated  in 
the  New  Orleans  Public  Schools  and 
also  attended  Soule  and  Spencer 
business  colleges.  One  of  his  earliest 
positions  was  with  the  American 
Sugar  Refinery.  He  was  married  in 
1914  to  Miss  Maud  Tufts  of  New 
Orleans,  and  together  they  have 
lived  over  the  past  decades  on  vari- 
ous plantations. 

Among  the  organizations  in  which 
he  has  been  active  is  the  Lafourche 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
of  which  he  is  Vice-Chairman,  the 
Lafourche  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
of  which   he   is   a   director.      He   is 


For  PROFITS  on  CORN 
USE  HYBRIDS 

Bred  by  your  Experiment  Station 


Look  for  the  Bag  with  the  PELICAN 

•  DIXIE   18:    The  most  outstanding  YELLOW  hybrid  in  the  entire  South. 

Be  sure  to  try  it! 

•  LA.   521:      Bred   especially  for  South    Louisiana   and  the  Cane   Belt. 

The  best  white  hybrid  yet! 
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also  a  Director  of  the  Raceland 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  the  Ariel  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  the  Raceland  High 
School,  Raceland  Fire  Department 
and  Lafourche  Live  Stock  and  Fair 
Association.  He  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Lafourche  Basin 
Levee  Board,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Selective  Service  Boards  and 
various  Civilian  Defense  organiza- 
tions and  bond  drives  during  World 
Wars  1  and  II. 

Among  his  cultural  pursuits,  he 
has  devoted  considerable  time  to 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and 
at  one  time  gave  violin  lessons  as  a 
method  of  augmenting  his  income. 

Mr.  Nelson  retires  as  General 
Manager  of  Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc. 
Raceland  plant  on  February  1st. 
His  loyalty,  devotion  and  outstand- 
ing service  that  he  has  rendered 
over  his  long  tenure  in  office  not 
only  in  his  official  capacity  'but  to 
the  sugar  industry  as  a  whole  are 
recognized  by  all  who  have  come  in 
contact  with  him  and  should  be  a 
source  of  gratification  to  himself 
and  his  host  of  friends.  He  has 
merited  the  esteem  of  all  who  know 
him  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  be 
with  us  for  many  years  to  come  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  his  wise 
counsel  and  broad  experience  in  his 
chosen  field." 

Promotions 

The  Godchaux  people  have  also 
announced  that, ,  effective  February 
/lst,  Mr.  Ridgley  J.  LeBlanc  will 
succeed  Mr.  Nelson  as  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Raceland  properties.  Mr. 
Sam  B.  Pertuit  will  be  the  Assistant 
Manager  of  the  Raceland  factory 
and  Mr.  Sidney  Giroir  will  be  As- 
sistant Manager  of  agricultural  op- 
erations. 

Also  effective  February  lst,  Mr. 
Dennis  A.  Domangue  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  Reserve  to  assume  the 
duties  of  Manager  of  the  Elm  Hall 
Group  of  properties,  and  Mr.  Mal- 
colm J.  Lasseigne  will  move  from 
Elm  Hall  to  the  Reserve  Group  to  be 
Assistant  Field  Manager  and  Man- 
ager of  weed  control  operations  on 
the  Reserve  plantations. 
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convinced  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  deep  plowing.. 
. .snowed  an  increase  of  6  to  10 
tons  of  sugar  per  acre* ., .(In)  the 
dry  summer  cane  maintained  a  "better 
color  and  recovered  more  quickly* . •suc< 
rose  and  purity  analysis  were  compar- 
able. . . .physical  workability  improv- 
ed .♦.  ."bett'er  load -hearing  charact- 
eristics (when)  harvesting 
•under  wet  conditions . 


All  these  benefits  and  more,  when  you  plow  DEEP  with  the  POWEB 
of  Caterpillar  Diesel  Crawler  Tractors.' Want  more  information?  Ask 
your  county  agent,  then— Name  the  Date,  We'll  Demonstrate!- 
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OP  FRONT  WtTH  THB  LEAGUE 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


Chas.  A.  Farwell 

Charles  A.  Farwell,  President  of 
Milliken  &  Farwell,  Inc.  died  in  New 
Orleans  at  5 :30  in  the  morning  on 
January  30th,  1954.  He  was  51 
years  old. 

Everybody  in  the  Louisiana  sugar 
business,  and  a  lot  of  other  people, 
knew  Charlie  Farwell.  He  was  a 
man  who  was  always  doing  things. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Whitney  National 
Bank,  the  Flint  Goodridge  Hospital, 
Dillard  University,  and  a  former 
member  of  the  Board  of  Adminis- 
trators of  the  Charity  Hospital. 
Those  who  knew  him  intimately  say 
that  he  had  a  heart  as  big  as  him- 
self, and  that  he  was  always  lend- 
ing a  helping  hand  to  the  needy  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  through 
his  work  on  many  charitable  organi- 
zations in  and  about  New  Orleans. 
Charles  A.  Farwell  was  outstanding 
as  a  civic  leader  in  our  community. 

Charlie  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Am- 
erican Sugar  Cane  League  in  Sep- 
tember 1938.  He  served  on  this 
Committee  until  September  1951 
when  he  asked  to  be  relieved  of  this 
assignment.  His  brother,  Evans, 
was  elected  in  his  place.  Back  in 
1939  he  was  appointed  Chairman  of 
a  special  Publicity  Committee  of  the 
League  and  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  tell- 
ing the  story  of  Louisiana  sugar  to 
the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

We  believe  that  the  activity  for 
which  he  is  most  famous  was  his 
work  at  rain  making.  He  firmly  be- 
lieved that  it  is  possible  to  cause  it 
to  rain  by  seeding  the  clouds  with 
dry  ice  and  he  is  credited  with  hav- 
ing produced  at  least  six  rainstorms 
during  prolonged  summer  dry  spells. 
He  received  letters  from  all  over 
the  world  about  this  work. 


To  say  that  we  will  miss  Charlie 
is  certainly  an  under  statement.  His 
dynamic  personality  played  a  leading 
role  in  the  affairs  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  for  a  long  time 
and  it  is  very  hard  for  us  to  realize 
that  he  will  no  longer  be  with  us. 
To  the  writer  he  seemed  almost  in- 
destructable,  and  the  news  of  his 
death  came  as  a  great  shock. 

Besides  his  brother  Evans,  he  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  the  former 
Hermina  Merrell,  a  daughter,  Edwa 
Farwell,  and  two  sons,  Dr.  C.  A. 
Farwell  IV  and  Blair  Farwell.  To 
them  we  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 

Louisiana's  First  2,  4-D  Plant 

Bel  Chemical  &  Supply  Co.  Inc., 
of  Houma,  La.  has  announced  the 
opening  of  its  Schriever  Plant  for 
the  formulation  of  2,  4-D  Amine 
Weed  Killer. 

The  completion  of  the  plant,  the 
first  for  this  purpose  in  Louisiana, 
marks  the  entry  of  Bel  Chemical 
into  the  manufacturing  field.  Dist- 
ribution of  agricultural  chemicals, 
spraying  equipment,  and  veterinary 
supplies  will  be  continued. 

The  company's  policy  of  extending 
a  technical  field  service  to  its  custo- 
mers has  been  expanded. 

W.  H.  Loughbridge,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  and  Manager  of  Bel 
Chemical,  states  that  the  facilities 
have  been  established  to  improve  the 
position  of  the  company  in  supply- 
ing the  Louisiana  requirements  for 
this  essential  agricultural  chemical. 

Bel  Chemical  &  Supply  Company 
is  Louisiana-owned  and  operated 
with  Dr.  Willard  A.  Ellender  of 
Houma  as  president.  The  Board  of 
Directors  is  composed  of  prominent 
business  and  professional  men  from 
Houma  and   New  Orleans. 

(Continued  on  page   159) 
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WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


Corn   For   The   Sugar    Belt 


Now  that  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  is  operating  under  cane 
acreage  restrictions,  many  acres  will 
become  available  for  corn  planting 
in  the  sugar  belt.  In  general,  the 
land  removed  from  cane  will  not  be 
the  most  productive,  but  neverthe- 
less this  land  has  the  capacity  to 
grow  good  crops  of  corn  if  proper 
consideration  is  given  the  crop.  In 
some  instances  the  most  productive 
soils  will  be  available  for  corn  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  destruction  of 
good  stubble  on  good  soils  in  order 
that  the  farm  may  come  within  the 
acreage  quota. 

At  one  time  many  farmers  made 
a  common  practice  of  selecting  their 
own  seed  for  the  next  coming  crop, 
but  this  seed  selection  was  merely 
feeding  the  best  and  saving  for  seed 
that  which  did  not  appear  attractive 
for  mule  feed.  On  the  other  hand 
many  farmers  knew  the  true  value 
of  seed  selection  and  were  benefit- 
ted by  the  practice.  Fortunately 
farmers  have  come  a  long  way  since 
the  time  of  feeding  the  best  and 
saving  the  nubbins  for  seed.  Re- 
sults of  experiments  conducted  by 
the  crops  and  Soils  Department  of 
the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  indicate  the  best  va- 
rieties of  corn  to  plant  and  the 
proper  amount  of  fertilizer  to  apply. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Sta- 
tion for  seed  for  South  Louisiana 
are: 

Hybrid  La.  521    (White) 

Hybrid   Dixie   18    (Yellow) 

Hybrid  ___  Funk  G  737  (Yellow) 
The     Fertilizer     recommendations 


of  the  Station  for  corn  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  heavier  and  more  fertile  allu- 
vial soils,  use  60  to  120  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre,  where  weeds  are 
a  problem  about  half  of  the  nitro- 
gen should  be  applied  prior  to  or  at 
planting  and  the  remainder  used  as 
side  dressing.  The  stands  should  be 
thick  enough  to  give  8,000  to  12,- 
000  stalks  per  acre. 

On  soils  of  Coastal  Plain,  Coastal 
Prairies,  P 1  e  i  s  tocene  Mississippi 
Terraces,  Loessial  Hills,  and  the 
lighter  alluvial  soils,  use  300  to  400 
pounds  per  acre  of  8-8-8,  10-10-10, 
12-12-12,  6-8-8,  5-10-10  or  5-10-5 
before  planting  and  side  dress  with 
40  to  80  pounds  of  nitrogen.  Stands 
should  contain  at  least  8,000  stalks 
per  acre. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  farmers 
that  hybrid  seed  is  too  expensive. 
As  compared  to  feed  corn,  Hybrid 
Seed  Corn  is  certainly  much  more 
expensive.  However,  if  the  time 
spent  in  the  making  the  single  and 
double  cross  seed  is  considered,  the 
producers  of  the  Hybrid  Seed  are 
not  asking  too  much  for  their  prod- 
uct. To  consider  this  further,  one 
bushel  of  Hybrid  seed  costs  approx- 
imately $10  dollars  and  will  plant  7 
acres.  The  cost  per  acre  for  seed  is 
therefore  something  under  one  dol- 
lar and  fifty  cents.  To  assume  that 
these  figures  are  correct,  all  that  is 
necessary  to  regain  the  price  of  the 
seed  planted  is  to  realize  a  one  bush- 
el increase  per  acre.  In  how  many 
other  crops  does  the  cost  of  the  seed 
(Continued  on  page  158) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


1954    Marketing    Allotments    Soon 

According  to  USDA  spokesmen, 
members  of  the  Sugar  Division  are 
working  like  beavers  to  complete 
the  mainland  cane  marketing  allot- 
ment determination  so  that  it  can 
become  effective  by  February  15th. 

If,  by  any  chance,  the  Depart- 
ment is  unable  to  make  the  Febru- 
ary 15th  deadline,  positive  assurance 
has  been  given  that  the  determina- 
tion" will  be  made  effective  very 
shortly  thereafter. 

More  Cotton — Fewer  Beets? 

Several  weeks  ago,  when  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Benson  issued 
his  edict  drastically  restricting  acre- 
age allotments  for  cotton  and  wheat, 
western  and  mid-western  farmers 
promptly  planned  to  increase  their 
beet  acreage  by  utilizing  acres  for- 
merly in  cotton  and  wheat.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  revised  crop  forecast 
indicated  a  2,000,000-ton  beet  sugar 
crop  for  1954,  although  the  beet 
area  normally  fails  by  from  100,000 
to  200,000  tons  to  meet  its  statutory 
quota  of  1,800,000  tons. 

Cotton  and  wheat  farmers  raised 
such  a  howl  about  Benson's  acreage 
restrictions  that  Congress  promptly 
boosted  acreage  allotments  by  3.4 
million  acres. 

This  extra  acreage  dividend  to 
farmers  is  causing  considerable 
speculation  as  to  what  effect,  if  any, 
it  will  have  on  next  year's  sugar 
beet  production.  If  the  beet  area 
over-produces   its   quota  by   200,000 


tons,  there  is  a  strong  possibility 
that  certain  factions  in  that  industry 
may  want  to  have  the  beet  quota  in- 
creased. 

"Foreign    Trade"    Missions 

Trade  missions,  one  to  Europe, 
one  to  Asia,  and  one  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica, have  been  recommended  by  the 
Agriculture  Advisory  Committee  as 
a  first  step  to  implement  President 
Eisenhower's  proposal  to  expand  in- 
ternational trade  in  food  and  fibre. 

Suggestions  for  the  general  make 
up  of  the  groups  were  approved  by 
members  of  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Advisory  Committee, 
who  met  in  Washington  February 
5th  with  USDA  officials. 

The  plan  calls  for  U.  S.  repre- 
sentatives to  go  to  each  of  those 
areas.  The  "missions"  would  leave 
in  early  March  and  return  in  April. 
Those  who  go  to  Europe  also  will 
visit  countries  of  the  Mediterranean 
area,  plus  countries  of  the  near 
East.  The  Asia  trip  would  begin 
with  a  visit  to  Japan  and  then  con- 
tinue to  other  Asiatic  countries.  The 
Latin  American  itinerary  includes 
Mexico,  Panama,  Cuba  and  South 
American  countries. 

Members  of  the  "missions"  will 
be  authorities  on  agricultural  trade 
specializing  in  commodities  such  as 
wheat,  cotton,  livestock,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, soy  beans,  rice,  fruit  and  to- 
bacco. Leaders  of  major  trade  and 
farm  groups  will  also  be  included 
on  the  "missions." 
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CHEMICAL  WEED  CONTROL  IN  SUGARCANE 

By  E.  R.  Stamper,  W.  S.  Hardcastle  and  S.  J.  P.  Chilton, 

Department  of  Plant  Pathology,  Louisiana 

Agricultural    Experiment    Station 


The  recommendations  for  John- 
son grass  control  in  sugarcane  are 
based  on  the  results  of  six  years 
research  by  the  Louisiana  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.  All  chem- 
icals tested  as  herbicides  have  been 
applied  on  plantations  heavily  in- 
fested with  Johnson  grass  with  a 
three  row  sprayer  and  plot  sizes 
ranging  from  1/2  acre  to  5  acres 
for  each  rate  of  chemical  tested 
During  the  period  of  investigation 
all  chemicals  available  that  might 
have  possibilities  in  controlling 
weeds  and  grasses  in  sugarcane 
have  been  tested  for  their  herbi- 
cidal  value  and  the  effect  on  yields 
of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre. 

While  the  recommendations  for 
the  past  three  years  have  not 
changed  they  are  not  considered  to 
be  ideal.  They  are  the  best  avail- 
able both  from  research  results  ob- 
tained and  use  by  various  indivi- 
duals on  their  own  plantations. 

Several  large  plantations  that 
were  heavily  infested  have  gone  far 
towards  cleaning  up  Johnson  grass. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  new  chem- 
icals and  application  technique  will 
eventually  reduce  labor  for  apply- 
ing the  chemicals  and  the  overall 
cost  of  the  weed  and  grass  control 
program.  The  research  results  ob- 
tained, and  trial  by  various  indivi- 
duals on  their  own  plantations,  have 
shown  the  recommended  control  pro- 
gram to  be  feasible  in  controlling 
Johnson  grass  and  increasing  the 
yield  of  cane  and  sugar  produced 
over  hoeing. 

Johnson  Grass  Control 
in   Sugarcane 
Fallow   Plowing: 

There  is  no  chemical  available 
at  this  time  that  is  as  effective  in 
controlling  Johnson  grass  plants 
and  their  rhizomes  as  fallow  plow- 
ing.   It   is   necessary  to   plow  thor- 


oughly six  to  eight  times  at  timed 
intervals  during  the  summer  to  kill 
Johnson  grass. 

Plant  Cane  Crop: 

In  most  areas  where  large 
amounts  of  Johnson  grass  occur  in 
stubble  crops,  seed  are  produced  and 
remain  viable  until  the  year  cane  is 
normally  planted.  These  seed  ger- 
minate and  the  seedlings  infest  the 
plant  cane  and  produce  rhizomes 
that  grow  in  both  the  plant  and 
stubble  crops.  A  chemical  program 
is  essential  to  control  seedlings  in 
the  plant  cane.  The  recommenda- 
tions following  are  based  on  several 
spray  applications  in  the  plant  cane 
and  stubble.  Best  results  may  be 
expected  if  the  entire  program  is 
followed  step  by  step. 
Fall  Treatment:  (For  cane  planted 
August  1  to  October  15)  x 

1.  The  surface  of  soil  should  be 
made  firm  by  rolling  or  cutipacking 
immediately  after  planting  and  cov- 
ering the  cane. 

2.  Apply  a  spray  of  1  lb.  acid 
equivalent  of  the  amine  salt  of  2, 
4-D  on  a  band  36"  wide  on  top  of 
the  row. 

3.  Approximately  three  weeks 
later,  or  after  a  rain,  apply  4  to  7 
lbs.  of  90%  sodium  TCA  on  the  top 
of  the  row  on  24"  drill  area,  de- 
pending on  the  number  of  seedlings 
escaping  the  2,  4-D  treatment. 

4.  Cultivate  the  middles  and 
sides  of  the  rows  as  needed,  and 
rogue  carefully  all  Johnson  grass 
plants  that  escaped  the  chemicals. 
Spring  Treatment: 

1.  Immediately  after  shaving  and 
off-barring,  if  shaving  is  practiced, 
apply  4  lbs.  of  90%  sodium  TCA 
on  24"  to  30"  band  on  the  drill  or 
bar. 

2.  One  month  later  or  immediate- 
ly after   fertilizing  the   cane   apply 

(Continued  on  page  155) 
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TESTIMONY  OE  GEORGE  H.  SALLEY  OF  MIAMI,  FLORIDA 

AT  THE  MARKETING  ALLOTMENT  HELD  IN 

NEW  ORLEANS  ON  JANUARY  6,  1954 


My  name  is  George  H.  Salley,  Mi- 
ami, Florida.  I  am  making  this 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Sugar  Corporation,  Fellsmere 
Sugar  Products  Association,  and 
Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery,  Inc. 

I  should  just  briefly  like  to  ex- 
plain why,  although  we  concur  in 
practically  everything  that  Bill 
Chad  wick  has  just  said,  we  cannot 
concur  with  the  rest  of  the  proces- 
sors in  criticizing  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  not  holding  this 
hearing  at  a  later  date  or  granting 
their  request  for  postponement.  We 
of  course  were  opposed  to  any  post- 
ponement, and  in  fact  pressed  for 
an  even  earlier  hearing,  and  we 
would  be  ingrates  indeed  not  to 
stand  up  and  say  so  at  this  hearing. 
We  can  and  do  wish  for  unified  ac- 
tion among  all  mainland  cane  sugar 
processors  but  none  of  this  can  al- 
ter geographical  facts  and  those 
facts  are  that  the  end  of  the  calen- 
dar year  generally  falls  at  the  end 
of  the  Louisiana  crop  year  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  Florida  crop  year. 
Thus,  the  fixing  of  the  tentative  su- 
gar marketing  allotment  in  effect  at 
this  moment,  based  on  last  year's 
marketing  allotment,  actually  means 
that  we  are  only  permitted  now  to 
start  selling  our  1953  crop  sugar  of 
which  we  have  heretofore  been  un- 
able to  market  a  single  pound  and 
will  be  permitted  to  sell  it  for  just 
a  brief  period.  And  then  we  will 
again  be  without  quota. 

To  give  an  example,  as  relates 
to  the  Okeelanta  mill,  we  have  pro- 
duced from  the  1953  crop,  through 
the  31st  of  December,  approximate- 
ly 7,000  tons  of  sugar.  We  have  a 
tentative  quota  based  on  last  year's 
allotment  of  about  8200  tons.  There- 
fore, in  another  eight  or  ten  days, 
we  will  again  be  unable  to  market  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  to  paraphrase 
Dickens,  when  you  get  in  a  position 


where  it  is  all  outgo  and  no  income, 
you  are  soon  headed  for  bankruptcy. 
The  other  two  mills,  which  are  not 
quite  as  badly  off  as  we  are,  in 
Florida  are  in  a  very  similar  posi- 
tion, which  again  means  that  we  all 
are  forced  to  throw  our  entire  crop 
up  to  this  date,  a  substantial  quan- 
tity of  sugar,  on  the  market  in  a 
very  brief  period  of  time  and  will 
then  have  to  sit  back  and  wait  for 
the  outcome  of  this  allotment  hear- 
ing to  pick  up  a  few  more  tons  of 
sugar  and  again  pick  up  a  little 
more  income.  That  is  why  we,  of 
course,  were  intensely  interested  in 
having  this  hearing  held,  even  ear- 
lier if  possible,  so  that  we  might 
have  avoided  being  in  the  position 
we  are  now. 

All  in  all,  this  is  obviously  a  poor 
marketing  time  and  also  it  requires 
us  just  to  carry  the  sugar  along,  so 
it  was  vital  for  us  to  get  these 
quotas  just  as  soon  as  possible.  For 
that  reason  we  offer  this  explana- 
tion of  the  real  impossibility  of  our 
concurring  with  the  rest  of  the 
mainland  processors  in  their  criti- 
cism of  the  Department. 

I  believe  it  is  understood  by  all 
in  the  room,  although  not  yet  a  mat- 
ter of  record,  that  the  three  proces- 
sors above  named  join  in  recom- 
mending to  the  Department  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  "floor" 
formula  under  the  1954  sugar  mar- 
keting allotment;  provided  that  the 
formula  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment witness  is  the  basis  of  the 
1954  marketing  allotment  order,  and 
that  no  allottee  shall  receive  a  mar- 
keting allotment  that  is  more  than 
one  and  one-half  percent  less  than 
what  such  allottee's  quota  would  be 
if  computed  in  accordance  with  the 
said  formula  proposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment witness,  without  such  guar- 
anteed minimum  quota. 

(Continued  on  page  154) 
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HAWAIIAN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY'S  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

CONTINUES  ON  BY-PRODUCT  POSSIBILITIES  FOR 

PAPER,  FERTILIZER  AND  CHEMICALS 


The  Hawaiian  sugar  industry, 
long  supporting  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive privately  operated  agricul- 
tural research  programs  in  the 
world,  has  announced  that  the  su- 
garcane by-product  inve  stigation 
started  in  September,  1951,  will  con- 
tinue into  1954. 

The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters' 
Association  is  the  agricultural  asso- 
ciation which  operates  research  fa- 
cilities supported  by  all  28  planta- 
tions. The  HSPA  Experiment  Sta- 
tion was  organized  in  1895  and  few 
agricultural  industries,  and  no  other 
sugar  area,  utilize  scientific  methods 
so  extensively. 

Sugar,  one  of  the  basic  world 
food  crops,  was  historically  a  profit- 
able crop.  In  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  however,  domestic  produ- 
cers in  areas  under  the  United 
States  flag  have  suffered  due  to  the 
competition  created  by  lower  labor 
costs  and  overproduction  in  foreign 
areas.  Hawaiian  molasses  must 
meet  world  competition  and  extreme 
price  fluctuations.  Hawaii,  there- 
fore, turned  seriously  in  1951  to 
intensive  research  of  sugarcane  by- 
products as  a  possible  means  of 
bringing  increased  income  from  the 
cane  harvested. 

Sugarcane  has  two  by-products 
after  crushing  juice  from  the  stalks 
— bagasse,  or  the  fiber  portion,  and 
molasses.  At  present  the  only  by- 
product use  of  bagasse  in  Hawaii 
is  for  the  manufacture  of  wallboard. 
Only  a  portion  of  the  bagasse  from 
plantations  on  one  island  is  utilized 
for  this  purpose. 

Continuing  to  head  the  study  of 
these  by-products  is  G.  W.  Aljian, 
on  loan  to  HSPA  by  C  and  H  Sugar 
Refining  Corporation  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. C  and  H  is  the  refining  and 
marketing  organization  which  han- 
dles the  entire  Hawaiian  sugar  out- 
put. 


Aljian  acts  under  the  guidance  of 
Dr.  L.  D.  Baver,  Director  of  the 
HSPA  Experiment  Station,  and  the 
By-Products  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  HSPA  Experiment  Station, 
which  F.  E.  Simpich,  Jr.,  has  headed 
since  its  organization. 

Fulltime  Project  personnel  in- 
cludes T.  J.  Nelson,  also  on  loan 
to  HSPA  and  acting  as  assistant  to 
G.  W.  Aljian.  Two  paper  technolo- 
gists, W.  A.  Robinson  and  S.  B. 
Knapp,  and  R.  W.  F.  Morel,  chemi- 
cal engineer,  spearhead  the  major 
activities. 

Bagasse  has  two  components.  One 
is  fibrous,  resembling  excelsior  and 
suitable  for  paper  products.  The 
other  is  a  dust-like  pith  which  has 
high  absorption  capacities.  The  pith 
mixes  well  with  molasses  and  offers 
opportunities  for  a  low-cost  live- 
stock feed  for  use  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Approximately  one  million  tons  of 
dry  bagasse  are  produced  annually 
by  Hawaii.  If  separated,  this  bag- 
asse would  provide  some  600,000 
tons  of  fiber  and  400,000  tons  of 
pith.  It  now  provides  practically  all 
the  fuel  for  the  plantation  factories, 
however,  and  its  use  for  paper  and 
feed  products  would  require  import- 
ting  other  fuels.  Molasses  produc- 
tion  totals   250,000   tons. 

Bagasse  may  offer  an  economical 
source  of  fiber  for  pulp  and  paper. 
Paper  technologists  were  brought 
into  the  investigations  both  on  the 
Mainland  and  in  Honolulu.  Dr.  Ruth 
Shallcross,  nationally-known  paper 
economist,  has  analyzed  market  po- 
tentialities and  costs.  Success  in 
pulp  and  paper,  while  already 
known  to  be  technically  feasible, 
awaits  the  solution  of  many  eco- 
nomic problems  by  collaboration 
with  mainland  industry.  This  work 
has  already  covered  most  of  its  in- 
itial  assignments. 
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Bagasse  and  molasses  constituents  ucts  made  from  other  raw  materials, 
have  many  other  potential  uses.  Top-ranking  scientists  are  prob- 
Waxes  and  various  industrial  chem-  ing  into  possible  uses  of  sugarcane 
icals  are  being  derived  commercially  by-products  and  the  large  capital 
in  limited  amounts  from  sugarcane  expenditures  that  would  be  involved, 
in  some  world  areas.  Fertilizers,  Experienced  businessmen  are  ex- 
plastics,  and  hardboards  are  possi-  amining  these  findings  in  terms  of 
bilities.  However,  large-scale  utili-  practical  possibilities.  Some  possi- 
zation  of  Hawaii's  sugarcane  by-  bilities  have  been  rejected  as  un- 
products  still  awaits  further  techni-  economical,  but  prospects  on  others 
cal  and  economic  work  before  com-  have  warranted  extension  of  the  by- 
peting   with    other   American    prod-  products  study  into  1954. 


PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR,  SYRUP  AND  MOLASSES 
LOUISIANA,  1953-54  CROP  (Preliminary) 

Tons  of  sugar  cane  ground  for  sugar,  gross 6,054,764 

Tons  of  sugar  cane  ground  for  sugar,  net 5,759,303 

Sugar  Production,  Pounds : 

Raw  sugar,  96°  716,849,065 

Clarified   — 

Turbinadoes   75,269,706 

Granulated,  refined  119,094,713 

Granulated,  plantation  10,724,980 

Washed  raws  &  Crystals 12,745,991 

Total  sugar  produced  934,684,455 

Total  sugar  produced,  raw  value x 961,266,621 

Magma,  tailings,  etc.,  96°  sugar  (Est.) 921,736 

Edible  molasses,  96°  sugar  estimated  in  9,172,109 

Molasses  &  Syrup  Production : 

Tons  of  cane  ground  for  syrup,  gross 33,536 

Cane  syrup,  gallons  892,146 

1st  molasses,  gallons  1,506,982 

2nd  molasses,  gallons 1,451,038 

Blackstrap  produced,  gallons 36,330,800 

Blackstrap,  reduced  to  80°  Brix,  gallons 39,744,553 

Blackstrap  estimated  in  magma 255,129 

Total  blackstrap,  M.  &  E.,  80°  Brix,  gallons 39,999,682 


1  Does  not  include  sugar  estimated  in  magma,  tailings,  etc. 

Prepared  by 

W.  M.  GRAYSON 

Sugar  Marketing  Specialist 

(Programs) 
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WEEKLY  AVERAGE  PRICES 

Weekly  average  prices  issued  by 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  since 
the  start  of  the  1953-54  pricing  per- 
iod have  been  as  follows: 

Week  ending  October  15,  1953 
Raws    6.40,    Blackstrap    11.00 
cents. 

Week  ending  October  22,  1953 

Raws    6.35,    Blackstrap    11.00 

cents. 
Week  ending  October  29,  1953 

Raws    6.34,    Blackstrap    10.46 

cents. 
Week  ending  November  5,  1953 

Raws  6.315,  Blackstrap  9.625 

cents. 
Week  ending  November  12,  1953 

Raws    6.13,    Blackstrap    8.96 

cents. 
Week  ending v  November  19,   1953 

Raws     6.01,    Blackstrap    9.00 

cents. 
Week  ending  November  26,   1953 

Raws    6.09,    Blackstrap    9.06 

cents. 
Week  Ending  December  3,  1953 

Raws    6.16,    Blackstrap    9.55 

cents. 
Week  Ending  December  10,  1953 

Raws    6.03,    Blackstrap    9.925 

cents. 
Week  ending  December  17,  1953 

Raws    5.92,    Blackstrap    10.03 

cents 
Week  ending  December  24,  1953 

Raws  5.93,  Blackstrap   10.275 

cents 

Week  ending  December  31,  1953 

Raws    6.02,    Blackstrap    10.50 

cents. 
Week  ending  January  7,   1954 

Raws    6.00,    Blackstrap    10.44 

cents 
Week  ending  January  14,  1954 

Raws    5.98,    Blackstrap    10.45 

cents. 

Week  ending  January  21,   1954 
Raws    6.07,    Blackstrap    10.25 
cents. 


Week  ending  January  28,  1945 
Raws    5.98,    Blackstrap    10.25 
cents. 

Week  ending  February  4,  1954 
Raws    5.98,    Blackstrap    10.15 
cents. 

Week  ending  February  11,  1954 
Raws     5.99,     Blackstrap    9.75 
cents. 

SEASON'S  AVERAGE   THROUGH 
FEBRUARY  11,  1954 

Raws    6.09,    Blackstrap    10.04 
cents. 


TESTIMONY 

(Continued  from  page   151) 

That  may  be  a  little  obtuse,  but 
I  think  it  is  evident:  what  we  are 
driving  at  is  that  we  are  happy  to 
go  along  to  the  extent  of  giving  up 
a  portion  of  the  quota  otherwise  al- 
locable to  us,  provided  that  a  defi- 
nite limit  of  one  and  one-half  per- 
cent is  put  upon  the  amount  which 
each  of  shall  be  requested  to  yield, 
and  further  provided  that  the  com- 
putation shall  be  based  upon  the 
formula  in  accordance  with  that 
proposed  by  the  Government  wit- 
ness. 

It  goes  without  saying,  of  course, 
that  we  all  believe  that  any  real  re- 
lief from  the  unfortunate  predica- 
ment which  we  find  ourselves  in 
must  come  from  the  success  of  our 
united  efforts  to  persuade  Congress 
to  raise  the  mainland  cane  sugar 
quota,  and  in  speaking  of  unison,  I 
think  we  have  today  achieved  a 
good  deal  in  creating  some  steps  in 
this  connection.  I  think  that  it 
would  be  remiss  of  us  not  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  we  are  apprecia- 
tive, as  I  feel  everyone  in  the  room 
is  appreciative,  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  constantly  making  strides  to- 
ward uniting  our  endeavors,  even 
though  as  I  said  before,  there  are 
geographical  facts  which  we  are 
confronted  with. 
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WEED  CONTROL 

(Continued  from  page  150) 
same  amount  of  TCA  as  given  in  1, 
plus  1  lb.  acid  equivalent  of  amine 
salt  of  2,  4-D  on  24"  to  30"  band 
on  drill. 

3.  Rogue  as  necessary  to  remove 
Johnson  grass  plants  which  have 
escaped   the   chemical. 

4.  Apply  2  lbs.  acid  equivalent  of 
amine  2,  4-D  as  blanket  spray  (the 
whole  area)  immediately  after  lay- 
by. 

Stubble  Cane 

Recommended  for  stubble  from 
plant  cane  under  a  control  program 
and  for  stubble  heavily  infested  with 
Johnson  grass  only  if  the  stubble  is 
shaved  and  off -barred. 

1.  Shave,  off-barr,  and  run  a  ro- 
tary hoe  or  stubble  digger  if  prac- 
ticed on  the  plantation. 

2.  Apply  11  lbs.  of  90%  sodium 
TCA  plus  1  lb.  acid  equivalent  of 
2,  4-D  on  a  band  24"  to  30"  wide 
on  drill.  This  should  be  applied  im- 
mediately after  shaving  and  off- 
barring,  and  before  the  Johnson 
grass  has  sprouted.  The  sides  of 
the  bar  should  be  sprayed  as  well 
as  the  top  portion. 

3.  Apply  2  lbs.  acid  equivalent  of 
amine  salt  of  2,  4-D  per  acre  as  a 
blanket     spray     immediately     after 


lay-by  for  broadleaf  weed  control. 

4.  Knife  escaped  Johnson  grass 
heads  to  reduce  seed  production. 

5.  If  Johnson  grass  is  not  a  prob- 
lem in  stubble  cane  an  application 
of  1  lb.  acid  equivalent  of  amine  2, 
4-D  should  be  made  at  the  first  off- 
bar  cultivation. 

6.  A  lay-by  spray  of  2  lbs.  2,  4-D 
acid  equivalent  (blanket  coverage) 
will  control  most  broadleaf  plants. 
Spot  Treatment: 

Single  stools  of  Johnson  grass  in 
plant  cane  should  be  dug  out  and 
removed  to  the  headlands  if  pos- 
sible. If  seedlings  are  plentiful  spot 
treatment  in  most  cases  is  not  ef- 
fective because  the  seedlings  off-set 
any  benefits  gained  by  spot  treat- 
ment. If  only  an  occasional  stool  of 
Johnson  grass  is  present  spot  treat- 
ment may  be  effective  if  done  when 
soil  moisture  is  high. 

1.  Spray  the  individual  stools  of 
Johnson  grass  when  they  are  re^dy 
to  flower  with  one  of  the  following 
solutions : 

a.  1  to  IV2  lbs.  of  sodium  chlor- 
rate  plus  V2  to  %  lbs.  of  cal- 
cium chloride  per  gallon  of 
water. 

b.  %  lb.  of  90%  sodium  TCA  per 
gallon  of  water. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Either  of  the  solutions  will  kill 
Johnson  grass  if  the  plants  are  cov- 
ered with  the  spray  solution. 

Costs 

Approximate  costs  per  acre  using 
the  chemical  recommendation  exclu- 
sive of  fallow  plowing,  is  about  the 
same  as  plantation  routine  for  labor 
cost  for  hoeing.  The  difference  is 
in  weed  and  grass  control  obtained 
with  the  recommended  chemical 
control  program. 

1.  Plant  cane  cost  for  chemicals, 
spraying  and  rogueing  $13.00 

2.  Stubble  cane  cost  for  chemi- 
cals, spraying  and  knifing  $  8.00 
Total  plant  cane  and  stubble  $21.00 

The  cost  of  spot  treatment  in 
stubble  is  in  relation  to  the  number 
of  stools  of  Johnson  grass  to  be 
sprayed. 

Ditchbanks    and   Headlands 

Observations  have  shown  that 
ditchbanks  become  reinfested  with 
Johnson  grass  seedlings  from  the 
cane  area  if  they  are  treated  before 


Gold  Bear  "40"  or  "44"  can  increase 
your  net  profit,  because  it  controls 
Alligator  Weed  and  other  broad- 
leafed  weeds  which  menace  your  crop. 

For  detailed  information,  consult  the 
Authorized  Swift v  Plant  Food  Dealer 
in  your  community. 

SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

Plant    Food    Division 

Shreveport,  La.,  Harvey,  La., 

Houston,    Tex. 


the  Johnson  grass  is  cleaned  up 
within  the  cut  of  cane.  Ditchbanks 
should  be  plowed  during  the  year 
cane  is  not  grown  to  reduce  the 
width  of  the  area  to  be  treated.  Best 
treatment  and  kill  has  been  during 
wet  periods  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber. 

1.  Spray  at  the  rate  of  600  pounds 
per  acre  of  sodium  chlorate  plus 
300  pounds  of  calcium  chloride  in 
400  gallons  of  water. 

2.  Rogue  or  spot  spray,  with  the 
same  strength  solution  the  next  few 
years,  those  plants  which  were 
missed  or  escaped  the  first  chemi- 
cal treatment. 

Several  new  chemicals  are  being 
tested  for  Johnson  grass  control 
on  ditchbanks.  Some  of  these  chemi- 
cals show  promise  and  if  rates  and 
application  technique  can  be  found 
they  will  be  recommended. 

Chemical  Weed  Control  in  Sugar- 
cane Where  Johnson  Grass 
is  Not  a  Problem 

In  areas  where  Johnson  grass 
seedlings  are  not  a  problem  but  oth- 
er grasses  and  broadleafed  weeds 
are  a  problem  it  is  advisable  for 
the  sugarcane  grower  to  follow  the 
recommendations  for  Johnson  grass 
seedling  control  in  plant  cane. 

New  Chemicals 

Among  the  new  chemicals  avail- 
able at  the  present  time,  CMU  has 
been  tested  experimentally  for  two 
years  on  a  field  scale  in  sugarcane. 
It  is  strictly  a  pre-emergence  chemi- 
cal for  seedlings.  It  is  not  selective 
in  that  seedlings  of  both  broadleafed 
weeds  and  grasses  are  affected.  It 
has  not  given  as  good  an  average 
control  of  Johnson  grass  seedlings 
at  the  rate  tried  as  has  TCA  when 
used  as  recommended  in  the  pro- 
gram above.  Experiments  have  in- 
dicated it  to  be  safe  in  sugarcane 
at  the  rate  per  acre  given  below. 

Where  many  Johnson  grass  seed 
are  present  in  the  soil  as  on  so 
many  badly  infested  sugarcane  plan- 
tations, it  is  felt  that  the  program 
in   use  at   the   present   time   should 
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be  followed  for  general  plantation 
Johnson  grass  control  until  more 
experimental  information  is  avail- 
able. However,  for  those  interested, 
CMU  should  be  tried  on  a  small 
scale  to  determine  its  value  to  the 
individual  grower. 

One  application  of  CMU  after 
shaving  and  off-barring  has  main- 
tained its  chemical  activity  until 
lay-by  where  the  soil  in  the  drill 
has  not  been  disturbed. 

CMU  is  not  a  water  soluble  com- 
pound and  unless  there  is  a  me- 
chanical agitator  in  the  sprayer  and 
larger  nozzle  tips  and  screens  are 
substituted  for  those  normally  used, 
trouble  will  very  likely  be  encount- 
ered in  application.  The  changes 
needed  are  given  in  the  manufac- 
turer's recommendations. 

Where  it  is  to  be  tried.  1%  lb.2 
per  acre  of  CMU  should  be  used  on 
the  drill  (24"  to  30"  wide)  after 
shaving  and  off-barring  and  before 


the  weed  seedlings  have  appeared. 
For  a  lay-by  spray,  2,  4-D  as  given 
above  should  be  used. 

CIPC  at  2%  pounds  active  in- 
gredients on  the  24"  to  30"  drill 
has  shown  promise  for  crabgrass 
control.  This  material  is  in  liquid 
and  is  fairly  easy  to  handle.  It 
should  be  applied  as  a  pre-emer- 
gence  spray  immediately  after  shav- 
ing and   off-barring  in   plant   cane. 

Some  new  chemicals  were  tested 
in  1953  and  have  shown  sufficient 
promise  to  justify  investigation  in 
1954  for  weed  control  in  sugarcane 
in  areas  where  Johnson  grass  is  not 
the  main  weed  problem. 

Cautions    and    Hazards    in    Using 

the    Recommended    Chemical 

Herbicides 

2,  4-D  is  a  plant  killer.  It  has  no 
restriction  for  property  lines,  fences, 
or  roads.  Extreme  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  drift  of  spray 
solutions    to    sensitive    plants.     The 


linilfONE  dependable 
1 1 U  If  Source  in  New  Orleans 

•  RYAN  I A  40 

("stabilized"  for  better  dustability) 

•  DED-WEED  40 

(4  lbs.  2-4  D  acid  as  amine  salt) 

•  T.C.A. 

liquid  (50%)  -  dry  (90%) 

New  modern  plant  and  laboratory  facilities, 
trained  technical  personnel  insure  quality 
controlled  products. 

THOMPSON-HAYWARD    CHEMICAL   CO. 


3111  Lowerline 


University  8686 


February  15,   1954 
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use  of  2,  4-D  in  areas  where  cotton 
or  other  sensitive  crops  are  grown 
should  be  restricted  to  use  in  early 
spring,  before  cotton  is  planted  or 
to  the  fall  after  cotton  has  been 
harvested. 

Sodium  chlorate  is  a  fire  hazard. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  change 
clothing  after  applying  it,  and  it 
should  never  be  used  unless  calcium 
chloride  is  added  as  a  safener. 
Smoking  or  open  flames  should  be 
avoided. 

TCA  in  concentrated  liquid  or 
powder  will  burn  the  skin.  Care  in 
handling  is  important. 

The  recommendations  on  the  man- 
ufacturer's label  for  handling  all 
chemicals  should  be  followed. 


1  Amounts  of  chemicals  given  are  ac- 
tual amounts  to   be   used  per   acre. 

2  This  is  actual  amount  of  80  per  cent 
material  (commercial  strength)  to  be 
used    per    acre. 


M00M  SUU,  he. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

TU   3171 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  148) 
per  acre  go  below  the  one  and  one- 
half   dollar   mark? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  seed 
should  not  be  saved  from  a  Hybrid 
corn  field  as  marked  reduction  in 
yield  will  result  from  planting  this 
seed.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
new  seed  be  purchased  each  year 
for  planting.  Many  farmers  have 
learned  this  only  after  bitter  ex- 
perience. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that 
there  are  other  things  that  must  go 
along  with  the  proper  selection  of 
an  adaptable  hybrid  to  make  good 
yield  of  corn.  Hybrid  corn,  as  any 
other  crop,  should  be  planted  on  a 
well  prepared  seedbed  and  must  be 
properly  cultivated  and  fertilized. 
Hybrid  corn,  as  any  other  corn,  re- 
sponds to  the  weather;  however, 
weather  becomes  of  lesser  impor- 
tance if  other  factors  of  production 
have  been  given  proper  attention. 

A  word  of  caution — do  not  just 
buy  a  Hybrid  corn — buy  the  hybrid 
that  is  adapted  to  your  location. 

Several  cane  farmers  through  the 
belt  have  purchased  narrow  row 
equipment  for  corn  and  are  making 
very  high  yields  on  42  inch  rows. 
The  narrow  row  spacing  allows 
more  plants  per  acre  and  therefore 
greater  yields  per  acre. 


For  PROFITS  on  CORN 
USE  HYBRIDS 

Bred  by  your  Experiment  Station 


Look  for  the  Bag  with  the  PELICAN 


DIXIE    18:    The  most  outstanding  YELLOW  hybrid  in  the  entire  South. 
Be  sure  to  try  it! 

LA.   521:      Bred   especially  for  South    Louisiana   and  the   Cane   Belt. 
The  best  white  hybrid  yet! 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page   147) 

Contact  Committee  Meeting 
March  9th  and   10th. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Munson,  Chairman  of 
the  Contact  Committee  of  the  Am- 
erican Sugar  Cane  League,  has  an- 
nounced that  the  Baton  Rouge  meet- 
ing of  the  Contact  Committee  will 
be  held  this  year  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  March  9th  and  10th. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Taggart,  Director  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, will  issue  the  official  notices 
in  due  time  for  the  meeting. 

Mule   Treatment 

Being  strictly  a  tractor  addict,  I 
did  not  know  until  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 
told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  some 
folks  have  a  rather  unique  remedy 
for  curing  a  mule  of  the  "blind 
staggers." 

It  seems  that  when  a  mule  starts 
staggering  around  like  he  is  too  full 
of  hooch,  all  you  have  to  do  is  get 
a  board  about  one  inch  thick  and 
eight  or  twelve  inches  wide,  place 
the  board  gently  on  the  mule's  head 
and  then  wham  the  board  with  a 
sledge  hammer,  or  an  ax,  or  some 
other  similar  instrument.  Accord- 
ing to  Lloyd,  the  mule  gets  up,  aft- 
er the  original  shock  of  course,  and 
takes  off  in  a  straight  line. 

This  is  really  good  to  know  be- 
cause our  sugar  market  character 
"The  Old  Mule"  very  often  suffers 
with  the  "blind  staggers."  Now  all 
that  we  need  is  a  board  and  a 
sledge  hammer.    Simple,  ain't  it? 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839   Union   St.  New  Orleans,   La. 

Telephone    CAnal    1225 
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DEEP  PLOWING 


am 


DRY  WEATHER 


Sugar  planters  ask  us,  "Won't  deep  tillage  make  drought  con- 
ditions worse?" 

Our  answer  is  an  emphatic  "NO!"  When  you've  plowed  deep, 
broken  the  hard  pan  below  the  surface,  rain  water  goes  deep 
down,  into  sub-surface  storage.  Then  when  a  long  dry  spell 
has  sucked  all  the  moisture  from  surface  soils,  the  deep-stored 
moisture  protects  cane  roots  for  weeks  longer.  Cane  recovers 
more  quickly  from  drought,  yields  more  tons  of  sugar  per  acre. 

Breaking  the  hard  pan  also  allows  roots  to  grow  larger,  to 
forage  deeper,  to  feed  better,  to  give  greater  yield  per  acre. 

What's  the  point  of  this  discussion  ?  Just  this :  The  only  way 
to  shatter  hard  pans  buried  one  to  two  feet  below  the  surface 
of  your  cane  field  is  to  apply  POWER,  the  power  that  comes 
only  from  Caterpillar  Diesel  Crawler  Tractors.  A  Caterpillar 
Diesel  Crawler  Tractor,  with  a  few  simple  tools,  will  change 
the  whole  character  of  your  farming  operation,  make  it  easier, 
more  profitable. 

Remember  how  your  first  tractor  advanced  your  farming  over 
old  horse-and-mule  methods?  That's  how  much  your  Cater- 
pillar Diesel  Crawler  Tractor  will  further  advance  your  farm- 
ing .  .  .  saving  time,  reducing  cost,  doing  jobs  with  POWER 
that  no  wheel  tractor  can  ever  do! 

Want  more  information  about  the  POWER  of  TRACKS  for 
DEEP-TILLAGE?  Ask  your  county  agent,  then  — Name  the 
Date  —  We'll  Demonstrate ! 


Write  P.  O.  Box  1308,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


BOVCE-HBRUEV  IMICHIIIERVJIIC 


BATON  ROUGE 
Phone  3-9525 


MORGAN  CITY 
Phone  2217-  2590 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  TH£  LEAGUE 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


Governor  Kennon  Urges  Quota  Increase 

Governor  Robert  F.  Kennon  has  asked  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture, 
State,  and  Interior  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  to  obtain  an  increase  in  the  sugar  quota  for  the  Mainland  Cane 
Area. 

The  Governor  mailed  the  letter  printed  below  to  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Benson,  and  similar  letters  to  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  McKay,  on  February  1st. 

We   are  very  grateful   to   Governor  Kennon  for  his  support. 

(Editor) 


Honorable  Ezra  T.  Benson, 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Benson: 

This  letter  is  written  in  support 
of  the  efforts  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  to  obtain  an  increase 
in  the  quota  for  the  Mainland  Cane 
Area  allowed  under  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended. 

The  cane  industry  is  of  extreme 
economic  importance  to  the  most 
populous  section  of  our  State.  The 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
fixes  the  quota  for  the  Mainland 
Cane  Area  (Louisiana  and  Florida) 
at  500,000  tons  of  sugar  raw  value. 
Except  for  the  year  1951  in  which 
Louisiana  had  an  unprecedented 
early  freeze,  the  Mainland  Cane 
Area  has  exceeded  this  quota  each 
year  for  the  past  five  years.  The 
increase  in  production  has  been 
brought  about  by  larger  yields  per 
acre  and  not  through  acreage  in- 
creases. 

A  major  factor  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  higher  yields  has  been 
the  research  done  by  Department  of 
Agriculture  scientists.  We  can  reap 
the  benefits  of  this  government  re- 
search only  if  the  government  will 
permit  us  to  kee£  our  same  acreage 
of  cane.  Obviously,  a  reduction  in 
cane  acreage  will  more  than  offset 
any  increase  in  efficiency  accom- 
plished by  greater  yields  per  acre. 

On  January  1st  this  year  the 
stocks   of   sugar  being  held   by  the 


Louisiana  and  Florida  producers,  be- 
cause of  quota  restrictions,  were  so 
large  that  a  drastic  reduction  in 
acreage  will  have  to  be  ordered  next 
year  unless  an  increase  in  the  Main- 
land Cane  Area  quota  is  obtained 
this  year.  Our  farmers  were  ordered 
last  fall  to  take  an  over-all  reduction 
in  acreage  of  about  8%  as  a  result 
of  the   1952-53  sugar  production. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  in  1954  has  been  es- 
timated by  your  office  at  8,400,000 
tons.  This  is  approximately  1,300,- 
000  tons  in  excess  of  the  consump- 
tion in  the  year  1948.  Most  of  this 
increase  is  due  to  an  increase  in 
population  of  approximately  2,500,- 
000  persons  a  year.  The  Mainland 
Cane  area  needs  a  quota  increase  of 
100,000  tons.  This  amount  is  less 
than  one  year's  average  increase  in 
consumption  in  this  country  due  to 
population  increases. 

Responsible  people  in  the  sugar  in- 
dustry assure  me  that  the  need  for 
the  increase  in  the  Mainland  Cane 
Area  is  due  to  larger  yields  per 
acre  and  not  because  of  any  material 
increase  in  acreage.  They  further 
believe  that  the  requested  additional 
quota  of  100,000  tons  is  reasonable 
in  that  it  is  less  than  one  year's  in- 
crease in  consumption  due  to  popula- 
tion growth  and  that  an  amendment 
to  the  Act  is  necessary  for  the  rea- 
son that  domestic  sugar  area  quotas 
are  not  automatically  increased  in 
(Continued  On  Page  169) 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  FLOWERING  OF  SUGARCANE 

S.  J.  P.  Chilton  and  C.  F.  Moreland  x ,  Department  of  Plant  Pathology, 

Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 


The  flowering  of  sugarcane,  al- 
though usually  considered  an  un- 
desirable characteristic  in  a  com- 
mercial variety,  is  essential  for  the 
production  of  new  varieties  of  su- 
garcane. While  several  million  seed- 
lings of  sugarcane  are  produced  each 
year  in  the  various  breeding  pro- 
grams of  the  world,  all  are  pro- 
duced from  flowers  normally  in- 
itiated in  the  autumn  m  o  n  t  hs. 
Through  years  of  experience,  cross- 
ing programs  have  been  located  in 
areas  where  flowering  is  most  pro- 
fuse. For  example,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  crossing 
work  is  done  at  Canal  Point,  Clewis- 
ton,  and  Belle  Glade,  Fla.,  and  more 
recently  at  Grand  Isle,  La. 

The  factors  responsible  for  the 
flowering  of  sugarcane  have  not 
been  well  understood.  The  fact  that 
flowers  are  produced  in  the  fall  and 
winter  indicates  that  the  shorter 
day  lengths  (or  longer  night 
lengths)  of  some  period  in  the  fall 
are  probably  responsible  for  the 
change  over  of  the  growing  point  of 
the  sugarcane  plant  from  the  vege- 
tative to  the  reproductive  stage 
(Brandes,  1951),  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  certain  strains  of  Sac- 
charum  spontaneum  (Sartoris,  1938 ; 
Dutt,  1945;  Lee  and  Lin,  1950) 
which  have  been  induced  to  flower 
experimentally,  and  a  report  by 
Brandes  and  Matz  (1939)  with  Co. 
281,  the  use  of  fixed  day  lengths 
seems  to  have  been  unsuccessful 
(Sartoris,  1938 ;  Dutt,  1945 ;  Lee  and 
Lin,  1951). 

Certain  available  information  in- 
dicates that  perhaps  the  gradual 
shortening  of  the  day  length  which 
occurs  in  the  fall  may  be  the  factor 
responsible  for  the  flowering  of.  su- 
garcane, at  least  in  certain  areas. 
(1)  The  floral  initials  appear  on  the 
descending  curve  of  the  shortening 
of  the  days  in  the  fall  and  not  on  the 


ascending  curve  which  occurs  in 
winter  and  spring.  If  a  fixed  short- 
ened day  length  were  responsible 
for  the  floral  production  there 
should  be  two  periods  of  flowering 
each  year.  (2)  Some  mechanism 
must  be  common  to  the  world  which 
causes  a  sequence  in  the  flowering 
of   different  varieties. 

If  the  gradual  shortening  of  the 
day  length,  or  preferably  the  in- 
creases in  the  night  length,  were 
responsible  for  the  induction  of 
floral  initials  in  sugarcane,  the  stim- 
ulus could  begin  any  time  after 
June  21,  and  experiments  would 
of  necessity  start  with  a  day  length 
of  that  date  unless  further  infor- 
mation were  available.  In  conver- 
sation with  Dr.  C.  H.  Wadleigh  (Of- 
fice of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations, 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture) ,  infor- 
mation was  obtained  that  in  Hawaii, 
the  technique  developed  by  them  to 
prevent  flowering  by  exposure  to 
light  in  the  night  time,  was  not  op- 
erative prior  to  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. This  would  indicate  that 
night  lengths  of  this  period  (Sep- 
tember and  later)  were  responsible 
for  inducing  floral  initials  and  per- 
mitted a  starting  day  for  experi- 
mental work. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
report  experiments  which  by  grad- 
ually shortening  the  day  length  (or 
increasing  night  length)  commercial 
varieties  of  sugarcane  were  induced 
to  flower. 

Experimental   Studies 

Two  experiments  were  made  in 
the  spring,  summer,  and  fall  of 
1953,  using  a  light  tight  house  (Fig- 
ure 1)  which  was  10'xl2'xl3'  high 
in  the  front  and  12'  high  in  the 
back. 

Experiment   One 
Sugarcane  plants  of  six  varieties 
(Continued  On  Next  Page) 
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were  planted  from  seed  pieces  in 
two-gallon  and  five-gallon  crocks  of 
soil  in  October  1952  and  January 
1953.  The  varieties  were  C.  P.  29- 
116,  C.  P.  34-120,  C.  P.  36-13,  C.  P. 
36-105,  C.  P.  44-101,  and  Co.  290. 
An  analysis  of  the  parentage  of 
these  six  varieties  is  given  in  Table 
1,  and  shows  that  included  in  their 
parentage  are  the  species  Saccharum 
officinarum,  S.  barberi,  and  S.  spon- 
taneum  (Javan  and  Indian  strains). 
As  Co.  281,  P.O.J.  213,  P.O.J. 
2725,  and  P.  0.  J  2878,  all  important 
parental  varieties  in  the  breeding 
programs  of  the  world,  are  among 
the  parents  of  these  varieties,  it 
would  seem  that  a  random  sample 
of  varieties  was  selected. 

On  May  17,  1953,  the  first  ex- 
periment was  begun  with  a  time 
schedule  as  follows. 

Since  the  period  between  sunrise 
and  sunset  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii  is 
approximately  12  hours  and  32  min- 
utes, and  the  least  active  amount  of 
daylight     for     sugarcane     was     not 


known,  12  minutes  were  arbitrarily 
added  to  12  hours  and  32  minutes, 
making  a  total  of  12  hours  and  44 
minutes.  This  plus  the  period  from 
sunset  to  dark  was  set  as  the  length 
of  the  first  day's  exposure,  i.  e., 
the  period  between  the  time  the  su- 
garcane plants  were  brought  out 
into  the  light  in  the  morning  until 
dark.  The  canes  were  replaced  in 
the  dark  room  after  dark.  The  pe- 
riod between  the  time  the  canes 
were  brought  out  in  the  morning 
and  sunset  was  shortened  approxi- 
mately one  minute  a  day  for  the 
first  30  days  and  about  a  minute 
and  a  half  the  remainder  of  the 
period  (i.  e.,  to  August  7,  1953  for 
Co.  290). 

On  June  12,  1953,  or  26  days  after 
the  treatment  was  begun,  a  floral 
initial  was  found  in  C.  P.  29-116.  By 
July  1,  1953,  or  44  days  after  May 
17,  floral  initials  were  found  in  all 
varieties  except  Co.  290.  In  this 
variety,  floral  initials  were  not 
found    until    early    in    August.    The 


TABLE    1.    Parentage   of   six   varieties   of   sugarcane   used   in   photoperiod    experiment 
in  1953. 

Species  of  Saccharum  in  Parentage 
Variety  Parentage  S.  officinarum  S.  barberi      S.  spontaneum 

Java  India 

C.  P.  29-116  P.O.J.  2725  xC.  P.  1165    yes  yes  yes  no 

C.  P.  34-120  Co.  281  x  P.O.J.  2878     yes  yes  yes  yes 

C.  P.  36-13 1  P.O.J.  2725     yes  no  yes  no 

C.  P.  36-105  Co.  281  x  C.  P.  1165     yes  yes  no  yes 

C.  P.  44-101  Co.  281  xC.  P.  1165     yes  yes  no  yes 

Co.  290  Co.  221  x  Kansar  (?)    yes  yes  no  yes 

1  Other  parent  originally  supposed  to  be  Sorghum  durra  but  chromosome  numbers 
indicate  not  correct,  but  probably  due  to  apomixis  (Sartoris,  1947). 

TABLE    2.    Summary    of    flowering    of   sugarcane   in   experiment   one   begun    May    17, 
1953. 

Variety  Date  Planted  No.  Stalks       No.  flowered 

C.  P. 29-116    10/12/52  1  1 

1/12/53  3  3 

C.  P.  34-120    10/12/52  4  4 

1/12/53  3  3 

C.  P.  36-13  10/12/52  1  1 

C.  P. 36-105  1/12/53  4  4 

C.  P.  44-101  10/12/52  2  2 

1/12/53  3  3 

Co.  290  1/12/53  2  1* 

Totals 23  22 

*  Other  stalk  reverted  as  shown  by  "witches  broom"  appearing. 
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Figure    1 


first  flowers  began  to  emerge  July 
21,  1953  and  the  last,  Co.  290,  on 
October  6,  1953.  Table  2  gives  the 
summary  of  flowering,  and  it  may 
be  seen  that  22  of  23  stalks  which 
were  permitted  to  complete  the  ex- 
periment flowered  and  that  the  non- 
flowering  stalk  had  a  floral  initial, 
since  the  typical  "witches  broom" 
appeared  which  is  characteristic  of 
a  reverted  growing  point. 

Seed  were  planted  from  19  of  the 
22  tassels  and  the  germination  data 
are  given  in  Table  3.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  cross  the  different 
varieties.  In  all,  18,354  seedlings 
were  produced,  an  average  of  966 
per  tassel.  The  largest  number  of 
seedlings  from  a  single  tassel  was 
4778. 

Experiment  Two 

In  the  second  experiment,  begun 
on  August  7,  1953,  the  original  six 
varieties  were  again  used.  The 
source  of  the  plants  was  the  same 


as  those  used  in  the  first  experi- 
ment plus  stools  of  C.  P.  34-120, 
C.  P.  36-105,  €.  P.  44-101,  and  Co. 
290,  which  were  dug  up  from  the 
field  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.  and  trans- 
planted to  crocks  on  July  3,  1953. 
Also  stools  of  B.  H.  10/12,  Badila, 
Co.  281,  C.  P.  1165,  CI.  41-142,  F. 
36-819,  H.  109,  P.O.J.  2725,  and 
P.O.J.  2878  were  dug  up  at  Grand 
Isle,  La.  on  July  10,  1953  and  trans- 
planted to  crocks  and  brought  to 
Baton  Rouge.  The  canes  from  Grand 
Isle  were  from  stubble  which  had 
been  harvested  the  second  week  in 
April,  and  thus  the  plants  were  less 
than  four  months  old  on  August  7, 
1953.  They  were  very  short,  being 
less  than  3  feet  to  the  last  exposed 
ligule. 

On  August  7,  1953,  the  second  ex- 
periment was  begun,  using  the  same 
sequence  of  day  length  as  in  experi- 
ment  1,   except  that  beginning  the 
(Continued  On  Next  Page) 
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first  week  in  October  the  day  length  and  Co.  290.  Six  of  these  varieties 
was  shortened  3  minutes  a  day,  since  produced  flowers,  and  the  seventh, 
sunrise  was  coming  after  the  time  Co.  290,  which  was  at  the  flag  stage 
set  to  remove  the  plants  from  the  in  January  1954,  when  opened  show- 
dark  house.  On  September  24,  1953,  ed  the  presence  of  flowers.  Table  3 
the  senior  author  was  late  in  putting  gives  the  results  of  this  experiment, 
the  canes  back  into  the  dark  room  Discussion 
and  a  spotlight  which  came  on  after  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  flow- 
dark  shone  on  the  canes,  breaking  ers  produced  in  the  two  experiments 
the  sequence  of  day  lengths.  The  were  due  to  chance.  Because  of  the 
experiment  was  discontinued  No-  short  stalks,  early  time  after  har- 
vember  3,  1953  because  of  an  antici-  vesting,  and  breaking  of  the  day- 
pated  freeze  and  the  canes  which  length  sequence  on  September  24, 
had  not  flowered  were  put  in  the  1953,  little  can  be  concluded  con- 
greenhouse,  cerning  the  failure  of  the  varieties 
The  first  examination  for  floral  from  Grand  Isle,  with  the  exception 
initials  was  made  on  September  9,  of  CI.  41-142,  to  flower. 
1953,  and  initials  were  found  in  C.  _.,  ..  , 
P.  29-116,  C.  P.  36-105,  and  CI.  41-  Bibliography 
142.  Examinations  made  two  weeks  Brandes  E.  W  Changes  in  seasonal 
lnfpr  ohnwprl  fWal  initial*  in  C  P  growth  gradients  in  geographically  dis- 
later  SilOWed  Iloral  initials  111  U  r.  placed  sugarcane.  Proc.  Int.  Soc.  Sugar 
34-120,    C.    P.    44-101,    C.     P.    36-13,  Cane  Techn.  7:  1-32.  1950   (1951). 

TABLE    3.    Germination  of  seed  from  19  tassels  of  sugarcane  produced  in  August  and 
September  1953. 

Plant  No.  Number 

No.  Variety  Date  Planted  Seedlings      Av. /Tassel 

1  C.  P.  29-116  1/12/53  202 

2  C.  P.  29-116 1/12/53  80 

3  C.  P.  29-116 -  1/12/53  43 

19  C.  P.  29-116 10/12/52  23 

Total 348  116 

6  C.  P.  34-120  10/12/52        339 

8  C.  P.  34-120 10/12/52        468 

10  C.  P.  34-120 10/12/52        258 

12  C.  P.  34-120 1/12/53         75 

15  C.  P.  34-120 1/12/53         45 

17  C.  P.  34-120 - 10/12/53  6 

Total 1191        199 

13  C.  P.  36-13  10/12/52        158        158 

Total 158        158 

7  C.  P.  36-105 1/12/53       1118 

11  C.  P.  36-105  1/12/53       1403 

14  C.  P.  36-105 1/12/53       3631 

18  C.  P.  36-105 1/12/53       1180 

Total 7332       1833 

4  C.  P.  44-101 1/12/53       4778 

5  C.  P.  44-101 1/12/53       4308 

9  C.  P.  44-101  10/12/52  6 

16  C.  P.  44-101 10/12/52        233 

Total 9325       1865 

Total  (all  seedlings) 18,354        966 
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TABLE  4.  Resume  of  flowering  of  7  varieties  of  sugarcane  in  photoperiod  experi- 
ment No.  2  as  of  October  27,  1953.  Experiment  begun  on  August  7> 
1953. 

Date  No.  Flowering  or 

Planted  or  Total  with 

Variety Put  in  Crocks  No.  Stalks     Flowers  Present 

C.  P.  29-116    1/12/53  7  6~~ 

C.  P.  34-120    1/12/53  5  4 

7/3/53  3  3 

C.  P.  36-13 10/12/52  1  1 

C.  P.  36-105  1/12/53  2  2 

7/7/53  4  4 

C.  P.  44-101  1/12/53  5  5 

7/3/53  2  1 

Co.  290 1/12/53  8  3 

7/3/53  8  3 

Totals 41  31 

Date  Planted: 

10/12/52  planted  from  seed  pieces  from  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

1/12/53  planted  from  seed  pieces  from  Grand  Isle,  La. 

7/   3/53  stools  dug  up  and  transplanted  to  crocks  from  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

7/10/53  stools  dug  up  and  transplanted  to  crocks  from  Grand  Isle,  La. 
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GOVERNOR  KENNON 
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proportion  to  increases  in  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States  as  is  the 
case  with  the  quotas  for  foreign 
countries  which  supply  sugar  to  the 
United  States.  The  increase  in  quota 
will  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
Sugar  Act  which,  as  now  written, 
grants  to  foreign  countries  the  bene- 
fit of  100%  of  any  increase  in  con- 
sumption. 

I  realize  the  tremendous  responsi- 
bilities of  your  position  and  the 
many  calls  upon  your  time.  In  sub- 
mitting this  letter,  I  do  so  with  the 
hope  of  giving  you  and  the  head  of 
your  appropriate  department  the 
benefit  of  the  viewpoint  of  our  state 
and  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League.  I  do  not  expect  a  lengthy 
answer  but  will  appreciate  full  and 
friendly  consideration   by  your   De- 


partment of  the  merits  of  the  re- 
quest by  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  for  the  increase  in  quota. 

I  am  sending  a  similar  letter  to 
Secretaries  Dulles  and  McKay. 

With  good   wishes   and   congratu- 
lations on  the  fine  work  you  are  do- 
ing in  the  public  service,  I  am 
Sincerely, 
Robert  F.  Kennon. 

*  ♦     * 

All    vegetable    products    were    at 
one    time    sugar    in    the    leaves    of 

green  plants. 

*  *     * 

Sugar  is  used  as  a  raw  material 

in  more  than  87  industries. 

*  *     ♦ 

Sugar    has    more   than    five   hun- 
dred non-food  commercial  uses. 

*  *     * 

A  pound   of  sugar  contains   1794 
calories. 
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PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  THE 

STUDY  OF  STUNTING  DISEASE 

By  E.  V.  Abbott,  Plant  Pathologist,  Field  Crops  Research  Branch 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


During  1953,  experiments  were 
continued  on  the  virus  stunting  dis- 
ease, the  presence  of  which  in  Lou- 
isiana was  reported  about  a  year 
ago. 1  These  included  field  surveys 
to  determine  its  prevalence,  studies 
of  its  effect  on  yields,  the  relative 
resistance  of  different  varieties  to 
it,  and  control  through  heat  treat- 
ments of  seed  cane. 

Symptoms  of  the  disease  as  now 
recognized,  such  as  stunting  or  re- 
tarded growth,  reduction  in  number 
and  diameter  of  the  stalks  in  the 
stool,  and  discoloration  of  the  inter- 
nal stalk  tissues  at  the  base  of  the 
nodes,  were  observed  in  all  of  the 
commercial  varieties  in  all  parts  of 
the  sugarcane  district  of  the  State. 
Determining  the  exact  percentage  of 
infection  by  this  disease  in  field  sur- 
veys, such  as  can  be  done  with 
mosaic,  is  not  possible  at  present  be- 
cause it  does  not  have  sufficiently 
definite  symptoms  by  which  all  in- 
fected plants  can  be  readily  recog- 
nized. Nevertheless,  the  non-uni- 
form growth  in  a  field,  which  is  ap- 
parent when  this  disease  is  preva- 
lent, and  stools  with  abnormally 
slender  stalks,  were  observed  com- 
monly, in  addition  to  the  internal 
stalk  symptoms.  The  indications  are 
that  the  disease  has  been  present  in 
the  State  for  a  long  time,  and  that 
it  has  been  and  is  now  an  important 
cause  of  reduced  yields  in  our  com- 
mercial varieties.  While  the  losses 
it  causes  may  not  be  as  severe  in 
any  one  year  as  those  from  red  rot, 
for  example,  which  sometimes  causes 
complete  stand  losses,  the  stunting 
disease  may  be  of  far  greater  im- 
portance over  a  period  of  years  since 
it  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  reasons 
our  varieties  have  shown  progressive 
decline  and  eventual  failure. 

The  results  of  experiments  har- 
vested in  1953  provide  further  proof 


of  the  importance  of  the  disease.  In 
the  first  stubble  of  an  experiment 
with  C.  P.  44/101  on  heavy  soil,  the 
weight  of  cane  from  plots  of  which 
the  seed  was  inoculated  with  the 
stunting  disease  virus  at  planting 
time  in  October  1951,  was  36.2  per- 
cent less  than  from  plots  of  equal 
size  in  which  seed  of  the  same 
source  was  planted  without  inocula- 
tion. Last  year,  as  plant  cane,  the 
reduction  in  yield  in  this  experiment 
was  26  percent.  The  effect  of  the 
disease  on  the  height  and  diameter 
of  the  stalks  in  this  experiment  is 
apparent  in  Fig.  1. 

In  a  similar  plant  cane  experiment 
harvested  in  1953,  in  which  identi- 
cal lots  of  seed  had  been  planted  in 
replicated  plots,  in  half  of  which  the 
seed  was  inoculated  and  the  other 
half  was  not  inoculated,  the  average 
weight  of  cane  was  11.7  percent 
less  in  the  inoculated  plots.  In  both 
the  plant  cane  and  stubble  experi- 
ments, average  sucroses  and  puri- 
ties were  slightly  higher  in  the  in- 
oculated than   in  the   control   plots. 

Experiments  are  in  progress  to 
determine  the  best  means  of  con- 
trolling the  disease  or  minimizing 
its  effects.  According  to  work  done 
in  Australia,  where  the  disease  was 
first  described  and  studied,  heat 
treatment  of  seed  cane  offers  the 
best  means  of  control.  Progress  on 
the  work  being  done  in  Louisiana 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Contact  Commitee  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  L.  L.  Lauden  in  the 
July  15,  August  15  and  November 
1  issues  of  THE  SUGAR  BULLE- 
TIN, and  need  not  be  reviewed  here. 
In  addition  to  this  work,  experi- 
ments are  in  progress  to  determine 
the  relative  tolerance  of  both  com- 
mercial and  unreleased  varieties  to 
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the  heat  treatments  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  virus.  An  important 
point  to  be  determined  in  Louisiana 
is  how  well  plants  grown  from  heat- 


treated  seed  planted  in  the  summer 
and  fall  will  survive  the  winter. 
Some  information  on  these  points 
will  be  obtained  before  the  planting 
season  of  1954,  and  will  be  made 
available  to  the  industry  through 
the  reports  of  the  committee  on 
stunting  disease  control. 

It  is  not  the  intent  that  all  seed 
cane  planted  commercially  will  be 
heat  treated.  For  several  reasons 
this  would  not  be  practical  in  Lou- 
isiana. The  purpose  of  the  seed 
treatment  is  to  establish  plots  of 
disease-free  cane  from  which  in- 
creases can  be  made,  with  due  pre- 
caution against  reinfection,  to  pro- 
vide the  seed  required  for  commer- 
cial planting.  In  fact,  a  commercial 
variety  freed  of  the  virus  could  be 
looked  upon  in  the  nature  of  a  new 
variety  and  propagated  accordingly. 

1  Sugar   Bulletin  January   1,    1953. 


Fig.  1.  Effect  of  stunting  disease  on 
yield  of  C.  P.  44/101  1st  stubble.  30- 
stalk  bundles  of  cane  from  plots  planted 
with  the  same  source  of  seed.  Left,  seed 
inoculated  at  planting  time  with  the 
stunting  disease  virus;  right,  not  inocu- 
lated. 


Contact  Committee  Meeting 

The  Contact  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  will 
begin  a  two  day  meeting  on  Tuesday 
March  9th  in  the  Agricultural  En- 
gineering Auditorium  on  the  campus 
of  Louisiana  State  University  in 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  Everyone  inter- 
ested in  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
is  invited  to  attend  this  meeting. 

The  Dates 

March  9th  and  10th 

The  Place 

Agricultural  Engineering 
Auditorium  of  L.S.U. 

The  Time 

9:30  in  the  morning  beginning 
March  9th 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 

Hot  Air  Treatment  Of  Sugarcane  In  An  Effort  To  Control 
Stunting  Disease 


The  following  report  was  made  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists 
held  in  Houma,  Louisiana,  on  Febru- 
ary 15th,  1954. 

The  report,  The  Occurrence  of  a 
Hitherto  Unrecognized  Growth-Re- 
tarding Disease  of  Sugarcane  in 
Louisiana  by  Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott  of 
the  USDA  Sugar  Station,  Houma, 
La.,  gave  an  account  of  a  new  dis- 
ease which  was  spreading  very  rap- 
idly throughout  the  cane  fields  of 
Louisiana.  Because  of  the  concern 
this  report  created  within  the  Lou- 
isiana sugar  industry  Mr.  Stephen 
C.  Munson,  Chairman  of  the  Contact 
Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  appointed  a  commit- 
tee composed  of  Messrs.  A.  H. 
Feske,  Chairman,  W.  G.  Taggart, 
E.  V.  Abbott,  S.  J.  P.  Chilton,  Louis 
Arceneaux,  Elliott  Jones  and  Lloyd 
L.  Lauden  to  study  the  control  of 
this  disease. 

This  committee,  after  considering 
the  data  from  Australia  and  the 
limited  amount  of  material  Louisi- 
ana State  University  and  the  Ho- 
uma Station  were  able  to  obtain 
in    the    period    January    through 


August,  1953,  recommended  that 
the  League  set  aside  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $5,000  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  mobile 
hot  air  treating  unit.  This  commit- 
tee decided  in  favor  of  the  hot  air 
treatment  over  the  hot  water  treat- 
ment after  germination  tests  in 
August  indicated  that  better  results 
were  obtained  with  hot  air  treat- 
ments of  129 °F  for  8  hours  than 
with  treatments  using  hot  water  at 
either  125 °F  for  1  1/2  hours  or 
122  °F  for  2  hours.  The  plantations 
chosen  by  this  committee  were  Sec- 
ondary Increase  Stations  already  in 
the  cane  increase  program  and  well 
distributed  geographically  over  the 
sugar  cane  area.  The  varieties  se- 
lected for  treatment  were  CP36-105, 
CP44-101,  CP34-120,  CP36-13,  CP 
43-47,  CP29-320,  Cp44-155  and  Co- 
290. 

After  considering  the  selection  of 
a  unit,  a  La  Cross  trailer  with  a  5 
ton  White  power  unit  with  a  bed  9 
feet  wide  and  26  feet  long  owned 
by  the  Louisiana  State  Agricultural 
Engineering  Department  was  used. 
A  chamber  9  feet  wide,  26  feet  long 
and  8  feet  tall  was  built  and  secured 
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to  this  trailer  bed.  This  chamber 
was  constructed  of  1/4  inch  ply- 
wood and  covered  with  55  #  roll 
roofing  paper.  A  Doherty  crop  dry- 
er supplied  the  heat.  This  dryer  is 
powered  by  a  20  horse  power  V-4 
Wisconsin  engine  with  a  propeller 
blower  assembled  directly  to  the 
crank  shaft.  The  capacity  of  this 
dryer  is  1,000,000  BTU  of  heat  and 
an  air  flow  of  30,000  CFM  against 
a  3/4"  static.  This  dryer  was 
mounted  on  the  apron  of  the  trailer. 
Temperatures  were  observed  in  the 
cane  with  a  Tagg-Heppenstal  poten- 
tiometer. A  recording  thermometer 
was  used  to  indicate  the  air  temper- 
ature inside  the  chamber. 

The  League  engaged  Mr.  Leon  Nu- 
gent, a  graduate  of  Louisiana  State 
University,  to  operate  this  unit. 

An  attempt  to  control  the  distri- 
bution of  heat  when  the  chamber 
was  solidly  packed  with  cane  failed 
even  though  the  heat  entered  the 
bottom  and  was  exhausted  from  the 


top.  A  central  ceiling  duct  contain- 
ing 6  variable  size  outlets  was  ulti- 
mately constructed  and  exhaust 
ports  were  cut  into  the  flooring.  Re- 
movable shelves  were  then  installed 
to  allow  good  circulation  of  heat. 
Large  loading  doors  were  construc- 
ed  on  one  side  of  the  chamber.  All 
cane  treated  was  hand  loaded  into 
the  chamber.  Approximately  two 
hours  were  required  to  load  the 
averate  treatment  of  4.5  tons  when 
four  to  six  workers  were  used.  Un- 
loading time  averaged  one  and  one- 
half  hours  when  the  same  number 
of  workers  were  used. 

Successful  operation  largely  de- 
pended upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  cane  was  placed  on  the  shelves 
inside  the  chamber.  Best  distribu- 
tion of  heat  resulted  when  the  cane 
was  stacked  so  as  to  leave  an  air 
space  between  the  shelves.  It  was 
necessary  to  pack  the  cane  tightly 
against  the  walls  both  on  the  sides 
(Continued  On  Next  Page) 
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and  the  ends.    This  discouraged  the  chamber  was  last  to  become  hot  and 

tendency  of  the  air  to  channel  the  was  the  most  difficult  to  maintain 

walls.     Experience    proved    that    a  at    the    required    temperature.     For 

heavy  layer  of  cane  on  the  floor  of  most  treatments  seven  thermocoup- 

the  chamber  resulted  in  better  dis-  les  were  used. 

tribution  of  heat.  The  first  shelf  in  Three  thermocouples  were  placed 

the  rear  end  of  the  truck  proved  un-  in  three  canes  in  the  top  layer,  one 

necessary    and    was    removed.     The  in  the  forward  end,  one  in  the  cen- 

cane    here    was    stacked    tightly    to  ter  section,  and  one  in  the  rear  of 

about    four    inches    of    the    second  the  chamber.    Three  other  thermo- 

shelf.  couples   were   placed    in   the   center 

Trials    placing    thermocouples    at  layer,  one  forward,  one  center,  and 

various   places   within  the   chamber  one  in  the  rear  of  the  chamber.  The 

indicated  that  the  top  of  the  cham-  other    thermocouple    measured    the 

ber  became  hot  first  and  remained  temperature  immediately  below  the 

the  hottest.   The  bottom  or  the  floor  air   duct.     Temperatures    were    ob- 

layer  was  next  to  become  hot  and  served   and   recorded   at   15   minute 

remained  somewhat  below  the  tern-  intervals  in  all  treatments, 

perature  of  the  top  layer.    The  cen-  In  several  treatments  the  desired 

ter  layer  for  the  entire  length  of  the  temperature  in  one  or  more  sections 

Varieties  Treated 

Plantations                       34-120          36-13  36-105         44-101         44-155         Co.  290 

Tons 

Smithfield*    10.0             10.0 

St.  James  Co-op 4.0               4.5 

Glenwood    4.5 

Clovelly   Farms    9.0 

Oaklawn    4.0  4.5               4.5               4.5               4.5 

Orange    Grove    (Iberia)  11.0             20.0               2.0 

Landry    (Iberia)    5.0 

Enterprise  Plantation  ..  6.0               9.0 

Godchaux  (Raceland)   ~  13.5 

Totals 9.0               4.0  35.5             71.0               6.5               4.5 

*  Cane  treated  in  solid  mass,  some  sections  temperatures  reached   180 °F. ;   other 

sections  temperatures  reached  only  79 °F.  This  cane  is  considered  of  no  value. 
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of  the  chamber  was  never  reached. 
This  cane,  however,  has  been  plant- 
ed and  will  be  observed.  The  air 
temperature  inside  the  chamber  al- 
ways reached  at  least  129  °F,  and 
in  some  instances  went  far  above 
129°F. 

Three  factors  which  affected  the 
time  required  for  the  canes  to  reach 
129  °F  were  the  size  of  the  cane,  the 
amount  of  leaves  on  the  cane,  and 
the  climatic  conditions.  Clean,  small 
barreled  canes  treated  on  warm  sun- 
ny days  resulted  in  good  treatments. 
Cloudy,  cold,  or  rainy  days  were  not 
conducive  to  good  treatments  re- 
gardless of  the  size  of  the  cane. 

Unfortunately  this  unit  was  not 
completed  and  ready  for  use  until 
near  the  beginning  of  grinding  and 
at  that  time  many  places  originally 
selected  were  extremely  busy  with 
harvesting  operations.  The  strike 
also  prevented  the  treatment  of  cane 
at  several  places.  Because  the  West- 
ern- area  was  not  affected  by  the 
strike  more  cane  was  treated  there. 
In  spite  of  a  late  start  and  the 
strike  difficulties,  approximately 
131  tons  of  cane  were  treated. 

Below  are  the  places  visited  and 
the  varieties  tested.    (See  table) 

Better  distribution  of  heat  could 
be  brought  about  with  this  unit  by 
insulating  the  chamber.  There  is  also 
the  possibility  that  the  installation 
of  deflectors  at  the  openings  in  the 
ducts  could  assist  in  better  distribu- 
tion of  heat. 

Treated  canes  have  been  dug  up 
for  observation  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent germination  was  impaired.  The 
eyes  on  most  material  observed 
seemed  to  be  sound  and  shoots  were 
beginning  to  appear  by  January  5, 
1954.  Most  of  the  treated  material 
was  planted  rather  late,  and  in 
some   cases,   in   extremely   dry   soil. 

It  is  too  early  to  draw  any  con- 
clusions from  this  experiment  at  this 
time.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the 
material  treated  will  come  up  to  a 
good  stand  and  be  free  of  the  Stunt- 
ing Disease. 
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We  have  torrential  rains  in  Louisiana.  Rain  floods  our 
fields  and  farms,  then  runs  off  quickly.  Sometimes  within 
a  few  weeks  after  a  flood,  we're  without  moisture  for 
valuable  sugar  crops. 


The  sugar  planter  who  has  plowed  deep, 
breaking  the  hard  layer  buried  one  to 
two  feet  below  the  surface,  has  a  reser- 
voir right  in  his  field.  Heavy  rains  soak 
deep,  quickly  drain  through  the  shattered 
pan,  leave  surface  soil  dry  and  workable. 
The  excess  water,  instead  of  running  off 
through  ditch,  stream  and  river  to  the 
Gulf,  is  stored  against  drought.  It  lies 
deep  below  your  fields,  continues  to 
nourish  pastures  and  cane  for  weeks 
after  rains  have  ceased. 

Harvest  season  finds  cane  taller,  greener, 


stronger  for  the  farmer  who  has  plowed 
deep.  Yield  per  acre  is  increased  from 
six  to  ten  tons  per  acre. 

You  can't  profit  from  a  sugar  plantation 
in  1954  using  wheeled  equipment  that  is 
basically  unchanged  since  it  replaced  the 
horse  or  mule,  20  years  ago.  It  takes 
TRACKS  and  POWER  for  deep  tillage, 
for  ditching,  for  'dozing,  for  land-clear- 
ing, for  almost  every  phase  of  sugar 
farming  today.  Get  Caterpillar  Diesel 
Crawler  POWER,  on  TRACKS,  for  your 
plantation. 


Ask  your  County  Agent,  then  .... 

NAME  THE  DATE -WE'LL  DEMONSTRATE! 
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OP  FRONT  WTH  TH£  LEAGUE 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


Season's  Average  Prices 

The  1953-54  Louisiana  cane  pric- 
ing period  ended  its  twenty  week 
period  on  February  25th  and  on  page 
186  of  this  issue  you  will  find  the 
official  cane  settlement  prices  that 
were  used  by  the  Sugar  Branch  in 
arriving  at  the  average  prices  of  raw 
sugar  and  blackstrap  molasses  for 
cane  settlement  purposes. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  season's 
average  of  raw  sugar  is  6.0932  cents 
per  pound  which  is  .1156  cents  less 
than  the  average  for  the  1952-53 
season,  and  that  the  season's  aver- 
age price  of  blackstrap  molasses  is 
10.0087  cents  a  gallon  which  is  1.2071 
cents  more  than  the  average  for  the 
1952-53  season. 

All  the  Government  prices  are 
identical  with  those  issued  by  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange. 

The  Exchange  advises  us  that  the 
freight  differential  for  the  season 
just  completed  averaged  3.424  cents. 
This  compares  with  a  freight  dif- 
ferential for  the  1952-53  season  of 
4.438  cents. 

Bills  Introduced 

The  opening  guns  in  the  fight  of 
the  Mainland  Cane  Area  to  obtain 
an  increase  of  100,000  tons  in  its 
quota,  were  fired  in  Washington  on 
February  25th  when  identical  bills 
were  introduced  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  calling  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Sugar  Act  that  would 
increase  the  quota  for  the  Domestic 
Cane  Area  to  600,000  tons. 

S.  3019  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Ellender  for  him- 
self and  Senator  Long,  and  for  Sen- 
ators Holland  and  Smathers  of  Flor- 
ida. 

H.  R.  8101  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Congressman  Willis, 
and  H.  R.  8072  by  Congressman 
Boggs.  On  March  2nd  H.  R.  8172 
was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Con- 


gressman Rogers  of  Florida. 

The  H.  R.  bills  have  been  referred 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

Senator  Ellender's  bill  has  been 
referred  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

A  statement  of  the  American  Su- 
gar Cane  League  regarding  these 
bills  appears  on  page  181  of  this 
issue. 

£.  C.  Simon  Heads  Technologists 

E.  C.  Simon,  Agronomist  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Experiment  Station, 
was  elected  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Tech- 
nologists at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Society  held  in  Houma,  La.,  on 
February  15th. 

Other  officers  elected  were  C.  C. 
Savoie,  of  Bell  Rose,  1st  Vice-Presi- 
dent; A.  L.  Dugas,  of  L.  S.  U.,  2nd 
Vice-President;  J.  T.  Landry,  of 
Houma,  Chairman  of  the  Manu- 
facturing Section ;  Richard  Mc- 
Carthy, of  Godchaux  Sugars,  Chair- 
man of  the  Agricultural  Section;  W. 
S.  Chadwick,  of  Bayou  Goula,  Chair- 
man at  Large;  and  Arthur  G.  Keller 
of  L.  S.  U.,   Secretary-Treasurer. 

Willis  Addresses  Meeting 

The  Honorable  Edwin  E.  Willis, 
Congressman  from  the  Third  Lou- 
isiana Congressional  District,  was 
the  featured  speaker  at  the  Annual 
Dinner  of  the  Society.  The  Con- 
gressman spoke  on  the  value  of  re- 
search to  the  sugar  industry. 

If  Ed  Willis  needed  any  proof  to 
show  that  he  knows  the  problems 
facing  the  Louisiana  cane  farmers, 
this  speech  supplied  it  in  large 
quantities.  He  thoroughly  covered 
the  needs  of  our  industry  in  his  re- 
port which,  incidentally,  he  has  in- 
cluded in  an  address  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  urging  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Government  research 
(Continued  on  Page  191) 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEA 
REGARDING  BILLS  INTRODUCED  IN  CONGRESS  TO  IN- 
CREASE THE  MAINLAND  CANE  AREA  SUGAR  QUOTA 
S.  3019,  H.R.  8072,  H.R.  8101,  H.R.  8172 

In  order  to  avoid  the  plowing  up  of  thousands  of  acres  of  sugar  cane 
now  growing  in  Louisiana  and  Florida,  the  Congress  must  amend  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948  to  give  the  mainland  cane  area  a  100,000  ton  quota  increase. 
Sugar  Legislation  has  always  been  bi-partisan,  and  we  believe  neither  party 
will  countenance  the  destruction  of  this  important  food  crop  especially 
since  the  United  States  imports  almost  half  its  sugar  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Sugar  legislation  has  a  20  year  history.  The  pattern  was  changed 
somewhat  in  1948,  when  fixed  quotas  totaling  4,268,000  tons  were  assigned 
to  domestic  areas,  of  which  the  mainland  cane  area  was  granted  500,000 
tons.  The  remainder  of  our  needs — approximately  another  3,000,000  tons 
— was  assigned  to  foreign  nations.  The  Act  provided  that  all  increases  in 
consumption  be  assigned  to  the  quotas  of  Cuba  and  certain  other  neighbor 
countries.  The  annual  consumption  now  is  more  than  1,000,000  tons  above 
that  of  1948.  There  has  been  one  amendment  to  the  Act  since  1948  to  al- 
low two  domestic  areas  (Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  to  share  in 
this  consumption  increase.  The  amount  re-assigned  to  them  was  176,000 
tons.  It  is  now  the  proper  time  to  make  another  such  assignment  by  grant- 
ing Louisiana  and  Florida  100,000  tons.  That  amount  is  less  than  the 
amount  needed  to  satisfy  increased  consumption  resulting  from  one  year's 
population  increase. 

The  mainland  cane  area  has  produced  more  than  its  500,000  ton  quota 
in  four  of  the  last  five  years  on  approximately  the  same  acreage  the  area 
has  maintained  for  many  years;  in  fact,  the  sugar  cane  acreage  has  varied 
no  more  than  two  per  cent  from  the  acreage  at  the  time  of  enactment  of 
the  1948  Sugar  Act.  The  carryover  of  unmarketable  sugar  from  one  year 
to  the  next  has  become  burdensome  and  immediate  relief  is  necessary.  The 
increase  in  production  is  the  result  of  larger  yields  per  acre  made  possible 
by  a  splendid  research  program  in  which  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  participated.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  finds  itself 
in  the  untenable  position  of  having  helped  the  mainland  cane  growers 
produce  more  sugar  and  now  must  tell  the  growers  they  must  destroy  su- 
gar although  the  need  for  sugar  has  increased  tremendously.  The  remedy 
to  this  paradoxical  situation  lies  with  Congress. 

We  propose  a  100,000  ton  increase  in  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area 
quota.  This  quota  increase  is  less  than  one  year's  average  increase  in  su- 
gar consumption  due  to  population  growth.  It  is  an  insignificant  amount 
of  sugar  as  compared  to  the  more  than  eight  million  tons  of  sugar  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  every  year;  but  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  more  than  50,000  individuals  engaged  in  growing  and 
processing  sugarcane  and  to  the  entire  economy  of  the  mainland  cane  area. 
Unless  the  increase  is  granted,  growers  must  destroy  up  to  25  per  cent  of 
their  sugar  cane.  An  acreage  reduction  of  about  eight  per  cent  has  already 
been  imposed  and  will  likely  be  kept  in  effect  even  after  the  proposed 
100,000  ton  quota  increase  is  granted.  The  cane  growers  are  willing  to 
be  subjected  to  reasonable  restrictions  but  large  scale  destruction  of  val- 
uable cane  is  unreasonable. 

Farm  legislation  involving  other  crops  is   being   studied   to   solve   the 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


Fertilizer  Recommendations 
For  1954 


Farmers  should  fertilize  sugar 
cane  according  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  scientists  of  the  Houma 
Station  and  the  Louisiana  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.  The  sci- 
entists of  both  stations  have  tried 
various  amounts  of  fertilizer  in 
many  experiments  located  geograph- 
ically over  the  entire  sugar  belt  for 
many  years.  Their  data  has  been 
carefully  analyzed  and  the  results 
tell  us  the  amounts  of  fertilizer  that 
will  give  profitable  returns. 

The  manner  in  which  tests  are 
conducted  by  the  scientists  to  deter- 
mine what  amount  of  fertilizer  is 
best  is  not  one  in  which  a  given 
amount  of  fertilizer  is  applied  to  an 
acre,  another  amount  to  another 
acre,  and  a  third  amount  to  another 
acre  as  has  been  done  on  individual 
farms.  It  is  granted  that  this  meth- 
od will  sometimes  give  a  good  indi- 
cation but,  by  the  same  token,  this 
method  is  subject  to  much  error. 
Differences  in  the  inherent  fertility 
of  the  three  acres  may  very  well 
cause  a  great  error.  Soil  type  may 
well  change  at  any  point  in  the  three 
acres  to  give  an  unfair  advantage  or 
disadvantage  to  one  plot  or  another. 
One  acre  may  have  received,  in  prior 
years,  better  care  than  the  others  to 
give  that  acre  an  unfair  advantage. 
Many  other  factors  can  distort  the 
results  received* 


The  scientists,  aware  of  the  errors 
of  the  aforementioned  type  of  exper- 
iment, attempt  to  remove  error  by 
using  a  greater  number  of  plots  in 
which  each  fertilizer  treatment  is 
replicated  a  number  of  times.  An  ex- 
perimental design  is  drawn  up  so 
that  each  fertilizer  treatment  ap- 
pears three  or  four  times  within  one 
large  plot.  After  each  plot  is  har- 
vested, yields  are  analyzed  according 
to  a  procedure  which  removes  most 
of  the  error  and  results  in  a  true 
measure  of  the  differences  between 
the  fertilizer  treatments. 

In  general,  six  pounds  of  commer- 
cial nitrogen  applied  to  sugar  cane 
increases  the  production  one  ton. 
This  rate  of  increase  applies  to  ap- 
plications of  forty  to  sixty  pounds  of 
nitrogen  on  plant  cane  and  eighty  to 
one  hundred  pounds  of  nitrogen  on 
stubble  cane.  A  one  ton  increase  in 
yield  will  pay  for  the  cost  of  thirty 
pounds  of  nitrogen  in  most  nitrogen 
fertilizer. 

Remember,  a  twenty  percent  ni- 
trogen content  marked  on  the  label 
of  a  fertilizer  bag  means  that  a  one 
hundred  pound  bag  of  fertilizer  con- 
tains only  twenty  pounds  of  nitrogen 
and  four  bags  of  that  fertilizer 
would  have  to  be  placed  on  an  acre 
of  stubble  cane  to  give  eighty  pounds 
of  nitrogen  per  acre. 

(Continued  on  Page  188) 


pressing  problem  of  burdensome  surpluses.  Some  crop  curtailment  has  al- 
ready been  necessary,  and  no  one  likes  to  curtail  production.  It  should  be 
a  pleasant  duty  for  all  members  of  Congress  to  approve  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  avoid  the  destruction  of  sugar  cane  since  sugar  is  one  commodity 
produced  in  this  country  to  the  extent  of  only  half  our  needs. 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


A  Sub-committee  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  International 
Sugar   Agreement   March   18,    1954. 

Members  of  the  Sub-committee  are 
Senators  Aiken,  Chairman,  Cape- 
hart,  Ferguson,  George  and  Mans- 
field. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  hear- 
ing is  yet  to  be  announced. 

Wadleigh  Resigns 

Anouncement  of  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Cecil  H.  Wadleigh,  Head  of 
the  Section  of  Sugar  Crops,  will 
come  as  a  surprise  to  his  many 
friends  in  Louisiana  and  Florida. 

In  a  memorandum  to  all  Divisions 
and  Branches  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  Dr.  A.  H.  Mose- 
man,  Director  of  Crops  Research, 
gave  notice  that  Dr.  Wadleigh  would 
leave  the  Field  Crops  Branch  May 
1,  1954  to  accept  the  position  as 
Head  of  the  Section  of  Basic  Soil 
and  Plant  Relationships,  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Research 
Branch.  Dr.  Wadleigh  has  been  Head 
of  the  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  In- 
vestigations   since   August    1951. 

The  new  Head  of  the  Section  of 
Sugar  Crops  will  be  Dr.  H.  M. 
Tysdal.  Since  1948  Dr.  Tysdal  has 
made  significant  contributions  to  al- 
falfa and  guayule  improvement  and 
has  developed  many  improved  tech- 
niques in  crop  improvement  research 
at  the  Plant  Industry  Station  at 
Beltsville,  Maryland. 

In    announcing    the    change,    Dr. 


Moseman  said: 

"We  have  been  very  appreciative 
of  the  fine  cooperative  relations  with 
sugar  plant  grower  organizations 
and  industry  representatives.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  our  relation- 
ships have  been  extremely  good.  We 
are  anxious  to  maintain  these  mutu- 
al working  arrangements.  The  selec- 
tion of  Dr.  Wadleigh's  successor  has 
been  made  with  this  in  mind." 

Benson  Fights  Back 

The  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture on  March  10,  1954  began  a 
full  month  of  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  farm  pro- 
gram. 

The  Number  One  proponent  of 
that  plan,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson,  appeared  as  the  first  wit- 
ness. Benson  was  subjected  to  heavy 
criticism  by  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike.  Representative  Harold 
Cooley  of  North  Carolina,  ranking 
Democratic  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee, summed  up  the  opposition  by 
saying:  "Your  plan  reminds  me  of 
the  mountain  that  labored  and 
brought  forth  a  mouse." 

Benson  stood  his  ground  even 
under  the  heavy  barrage  of  questions 
and  caustic  comment  from  Commit- 
tee members,  most  of  whom  advo- 
cate maintaining  price  supports  at 
90  percent  of  parity.  He  told  the 
Committee  he  would  "probably  rec- 
commend"  that  President  Eisenhow- 
er veto  extension  of  the  90  percent 
supports. 
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USDA  REVISES  1954  MARKETING  ALLOTMENTS 

FOR  MAINLAND  CANE  SUGAR  AREA 

On  March  5th  the  U.  S.  Depart-  gar  quota  for  the  mainland  cane  su- 
ment  of  Agriculture  announced  a  gar  area  announced  December  29, 
revision    of    the    preliminary    allot-      1953    (USDA  3176-53). 

ments  to  processors  of  the  1954  su-          The  order  gives  effect  to  the  rec- 

Processors  Allotments 

Total:  85  Percent 

(1)  (2) 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 

Albania    Sugar    Coop.,    Inc 5,038  4,282 

Alice  C.  Ref.  &  Plntg.,  Inc 5,776  4,910 

Alma    Plantation,    Ltd. 5,591  4,752 

J.   Aron   &    Co.,   Inc 10,831  9,206 

Billeaud  Sugar  Factory 6,954  5,911 

Breaux  Bridge   Sugar   Coop.,   Inc 4,747  4,035 

Burton-Sutton   Oil   Co.,   Inc 7,814  6,642 

Caire  and  Graugnard 2,777  2,360 

Caldwell  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc . 9,759  8,295 

Catherine    Sugar    Co.,    Inc 5,440  4,624 

Columbia    Sugar    Company 4,677  3,975 

Cora-Texas  Mfg.,   Company,   Inc 1,830  1,556 

Cypremort    Sugar    Co.,    Inc 4,261  3,622 

Dugas  &  LeBlanc,  Ltd 9,866  8,386 

Duhe  &   Bourgeois  Sugar  Co.,   Inc. 6,625  5,631 

Erath  Sugar  Co.,   Ltd 4,087  3,474 

Evan   Hall   Sugar   Coop.,   Inc 15,569  13,234 

Evangeline  Pepper  &  Food  Prod.,  Inc 3,675  3,124 

Fellsmere    Sugar    Prod.    Assn 8,012  6,810 

Frisco    Cane    Company,    Inc 662  563 

Glenwood  Coop.,  Inc 8,640  7,344 

Godchaux    Sugars,    Inc 30,081  25,569 

Helvetia  Sugar  Coop.,   Inc 5,408  4,597 

Iberia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 11,023  9,370 

LaFourche  Sugar  Co ! ....   11,995  10,196 

Harry  L.  Laws  &  Co.,  Inc 7,682  6,530 

Levert-St.   John,   Inc 7,377  6,270 

Loisel  Sugar  Company,  Inc.   ...: 4,942  4,201 

Louisiana  State  Penitentiary 2,507  2,131 

Lulu  Factory,   Inc 9,822  8?349 

Meeker  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 2,926  2,487 

Milliken   &  Farwell,   Inc 10,158  8,634 

Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery,  Inc. 13,529  11,500 

M.  A.  Patout  &  Son,  Ltd 7,292  6,198 

Poplar  Grove  Pltg.  and  Ref.  Co.,  Inc. 4,681  3,979 

E.   G.   Robichaux   Company,   Ltd. 3,933  3,343 

St.  James  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 9,120  7,752 

St.  Mary  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 8,718  7,410 

Slack    Bros.,    Inc 2,763  2,349 

Smedes   Bros.,  Inc 3,545  3,013 

South   Coast   Corp 33,104  28,138 

Southdown    Sugars,    Inc 42,131  35,811 

Sterling   Sugars,   Inc 7,079  6,017 

J.  Supple's  Sons  Pltg.   Co.,  Inc. 3,046  2,589 

United  States  Sugar  Corp 97,034  82,479 

Valentine    Sugars*    Inc 8,340  7,089 

Vermilion    Sugar    Company,    Inc 2,134  1,814 

Vida    Sugars,    Inc 3,627  3,083 

A.  Wilbert's  Sons  Lbr.  &  Sh.  Co 7,092  6,028 

Young's    Industries,    Inc 6,155  5,232 

Louisiana   State   University   125  106 

All    other    persons    0  0 

Totals    500,000  425,000 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  THE 

SUGARCANE  BORER  IN  LOUISIANA  IN  1954 

A.  L.  Dug  as  and  C.  E.  Smith 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


The  following  recommendations 
for  control  of  the  sugarcane  borer 
by  dusting  with  cryolite  or  ryania 
are  based  on  many  years  research 
by  both  the  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  and  the  Federal 
Station  at  Houma.  Chemical  control 
is  recommended  only  where  the 
proper  checking  of  fields  have  re- 
vealed a  borer  infestation  sufficient- 
ly heavy  to  justify  the  expenditure. 
Other  control  practices,  especially 
those  which  aid  in  destroying  over- 
wintering populations  of  borers, 
should  not  be  neglected  with  the  idea 
of  depending  entirely  upon  insecti- 
cides. Such  cultural  practices  prop- 
erly applied  may  eliminate  the  need 
of  dusting  in  some  instances  or  at 
least  reduce  the  acreage  requiring 
it.  By  lowering  the  population  to  a 
more  normal  one  may  also  insure 
more  effective  control  where  chemi- 
cals are  used. 

I.  General  recommendations : 

1.  On  a  large  farm  or  where 
community  cooperation  exists  an 
overall  control  program  is  prefer- 
able and  involves  starting  with 
first  generation  dusting  of  all 
acreage  found  to  be  sufficiently 
infested.  Additional  infestations 
developing  later  should  be  con- 
trolled by  second  and  sometimes 
third   generation   dusting.     Under 


the  prevailing  conditions  of  a 
heavy,  widespread  infestation, 
first  generation  control  would 
likely  not  be  entirely  successful 
except  in  a  good  community  pro- 
gram. 

2.  For  treating  relatively  small 
parts  of  large  infested  areas  or  a 
small  farm  surrounded  by  infested 
cane,  first  generation  control  is 
not  recommended,  because  of  the 
possibilities  of  reinfestation  by 
later  generations  from  the  nearby 
untreated  cane  and/or  corn. 

3.  Although  these  recommenda- 
tions apply  to  sugarcane,  corn 
should  also  be  dusted  for  borer 
control  where  the  infestation  and 
growth  justifies  it.  Only  ryania 
can  be  used  on  corn  since  cryolite 
may  result  in  serious  plant  injury. 

II  First  generation  control: 

1.  Minimum  borer  infestations 
requiring  dusting. 

a.  Egg  counts  —  Five  egg 
masses  per  man-hour. 

b.  Leaf  signs— A  minimum  of 
10  stools  per  200  row  feet  or 
360  per  acre  showing  leaf  signs. 
First,  use  egg  counts  which 
should  reveal  the  heavier  infest- 
ed areas,  then  resort  to  leaf 
sign  counts.  Egg  counts  may  be 
entirely  impractical  in  many 
instances. 

(Continued  on  Page   187) 


ALLOTMENTS 

ommendation  for  minimum  allot- 
ments, which  was  concurred  in  by 
all  allottees.  In  all  other  respects  it 
follows  the  method  of  allotment  pro- 
posed by  the  government  at  the 
hearing  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  on 
January  6,  1954.  The  minimum  al- 
lotment provisions  required  an  in- 
crease in  the  allotments  of  4  of  the 
51  allottees. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  which  may 
be  marketed  by  the  individual  pro- 


cessors prior  to  September  1,  1954, 
cannot  exceed  85  percent  of  the  al- 
lotments established  by  the  order. 
This  limitation  is  necessary  to  avoid 
marketings  in  excess  of  final  allot- 
ments, which  will  be  based  on  final 
data  as  provided  for  in  the  record 
of  the  hearing. 

The  individual  allotments  of  the 
various  processors  and  the  quanti- 
ties of  which  may  be  marketed  rrior 
to  September  1,  1954,  are  shown  in 
the  accompanying  table. 
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OFFICIAL  AVERAGE  PRICES  FOR 

THE  1953-54  PRICING  PERIOD 

The  following  letter  was  issued  by 
the  ASC   on   February   26th. 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange, 
Inc.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  quotes 
the  following  as  the  official  average 
prices  of  the  following  grade  of  su- 
gar and  molasses  sold  on  this  ex- 
change during  the  weeks  ending  as 
indicated : 


Week  ending  October  15,  1953 

Raws    6.40,    Blackstrap    11.00 

cents. 
Week  ending  October  22,  1953 

Raws    6.35,    Blackstrap    11.00 

cents. 
Week  ending  October  29,  1953 

Raws    6.34,    Blackstrap    10.46 

cents. 
Week  ending  November  5,  1953 

Raws  6.315,  Blackstrap  9.625 

cents. 
Week  ending  November  12,  1953 

Raws    6.13,    Blackstrap    8.96 

cents. 
Week  ending  November  19,   1953 

Raws     6.01,    Blackstrap    9.00 

cents. 
Week  ending  November   26,   1953 

Raws    6.09,    Blackstrap    9.06 

cents. 
Week  Ending  December  3,  1953 

Raws    6.16,     Blackstrap    9.55 

cents. 
Week  Ending  December  10,  1953 

Raws    6.03,    Blackstrap    9.925 

cents. 
Week  ending  December  17,  1953 

Raws    5.92,    Blackstrap    10.03 

cents 
Week  ending  December  24,  1953 

Raws  5.93,  Blackstrap   10.275 

cents 
Week  ending  December  31,  1953 

Raws    6.02, v  Blackstrap    10.50 

cents. 
Week  ending  January  7,   1954 

Raws    6.00,    Blackstrap    10.44 

cents 

Week  ending  January  14,  1954 


Raws    5.98,    Blackstrap    10.45 

cents. 
Week  ending  January  21,   1954 

Raws    6.07,    Blackstrap    10.25 

cents. 
Week  ending  January  28,  1945 

Raws    5.98,    Blackstrap    10.25 

cents. 
Week  ending  February  4,  1954 

Raws    5.98,    Blackstrap    10.15 

cents. 
Week  ending  February  11,  1954 

Raws    5.99,    Blackstrap    9.75 

cents. 
Week  ending  February  18,  1954 

Raws     6.02,     Blackstrap    9.75 

cents. 
Week  ending  February    25,    1954 

Raws     6.15,     Blackstrap     9.75 

cents. 
The  season's  average  price  of  raw 
sugar  is  6.0932  cents  per  pound. 

The  prices  of  standard  sugar  cane 
for  mills  located  in  the  three  freight 
areas  are  as  follows: 

1.  6.390  dollars  per  ton  for  mills 
located  north  of  Bayou  Goula  be- 
tween the  Atchafalaya  and  Missis- 
sippi Rivers  and  southeast  of  New 
Iberia  west  of  the  Atchafalaya. 

2.  6.353  dollars  per  ton  for  mills 
located  north  and  west  of  New  Ibe- 
ria west  of  the  Atchafalaya  River. 

3.  6.459  dollars  per  ton  for  all 
mills  except  those  located  as  in  para- 
graphs 1  and  2  above. 

The  season's  average  price  of 
blackstrap  molasses  is  10.0087  cents 
per  gallon  and  the  molasses  bonus 
is  14.231  cents  per  actual  net  ton  of 
sugar  cane. 

Please  prepare  Forms  SU-128, 
Growers'  Deliveries  of  Sugar  Cane, 
(Compiled  List),  in  accordance  with 
instructions  contained  in  1953  Sugar 
Mill  Letter  Number  12,  issued  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1954. 

(Signed) 

L.   A.    Mullin,    Chairman 

State  ASC   Committee 
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BORER  CONTROL 

(Continued  from  Page  185) 
2.    Insecticides,  dosage  and  ap- 
plications. 

a.  Use  either  undiluted  cryo- 
lite (synthetic  or  natural)  or  40 
per  cent  ryania  at  the  rate  of  10 

to  12  pounds  per  acre  per  ap- 
plication. 

b.  Make  4  weekly  applica- 
tions, unless  proper  checking  in- 
dicates more  or  fewer  are  need- 
ed. 

III  Second  generation  control: 

1.  Minimum  borer  infestations 
requiring  dusting. 

a.  Deadhearts — A  minimum 
of  14  per  200  row  feet  or  500 
per  acre. 

b.  Leaf  signs — 10  stools  per 
200  row  feet  or  360  stools  per 
acre  showing  leaf  signs  (can  be 
used  in  small  cane  only). 

c.  Leaf  sheath  feeding  —  10 
stools  per  200  row  feet  or  360 
stools  per  acre  showing  leaf 
sheath  feeding. 

Begin  the  selection  of  fields 
on  the  basis  of  deadhearts,  and 
then  follow,  especially  in  adjoin- 
ing fields,  with  egg  mass,  leaf 
sign,  and  leaf  sheath  feeding 
counts. 

2.  Insecticides,  dosage  and  ap- 
plications. 

a.  Use  either  40  per  cent  Ry- 
ania or  undiluted  cryolite  at  the 
rate  of  12  to  15  pounds  per  acre 
per  application  (Experimental 
data  show  that  Ryania  does  bet- 
ter than  cryolite  against  2nd 
and  3rd  generations  and  will 
not  build-up  the  yellow  sugar- 
cane aphid). 

b.  Make  4  weekly  applica- 
tions, unless  field  conditions  in- 
dicate more  or  fewer  are  need- 
ed. 

IV  Third  generation  control:  ____ 

1.    Minimum  borer  infestations 
requiring  dusting. 

a.  Leaf  signs — Numerous  leaf 
signs  generally,  especially  in 
stunted  cane  of  subnormal 
growth. 


b.  Leaf  sheath  feeding — 10 
stools  per  200  row  feet  or  360 
per  acre  showing  leaf  sheath 
feeding. 

2.  Insecticide,  dosage,  and  ap- 
plications. 

a.  Use  40  per  cent  Ryania  at 
the  rate  of  12  to  15  pounds  per 
acre  per  application.  Cryolite  is 
not  recommended. 

b.  Make  4  weekly  applica- 
tions. 

Plant  cane  short  in  growth  is 
most  likely  to  be  heavily  dam- 
aged by  third  generation  borers. 

V  The  following  are  important  for 
successful  control  of  either  gen- 
eration: 

1.  Make  proper  field  examina- 
tions to  determine  where  and 
when  to  dust.  This  necessitates 
continuous  weekly  checking. 

2.  Start  dusting  with  a  general 
hatching  of  small  borers,  but  be- 
fore the  larvae  begin  boring  into 
the  plant. 

3.  As  a  general  rule,  four  ap- 
plications at  weekly  intervals  are 
necessary;  however,  proper  check- 
ing may  reveal  the  need  of  only 
three  or  a  fifth  in  some  individual 
fields. 

4.  Apply  the  dusts  at  the  rec- 
ommended dosages  while  the  air 
is  quiet  and  the  plants  are  moist 
or  wet  with  dew,  which  is  usually 
between  6  p.m.  and  9  a.m.  Eve- 
ning dusting  after  the  wind  sub- 
sides is  satisfactory.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  application  rates  be 
raised  to  the  higher  limits  speci- 
fied for  each  generation  where  the 
borer  infestation  is  heavy  or  cane 
growth  is  unusually  dense. 

5.  Use  an  airplane  for  treating 
large  areas.  The  width  of  swath 
should  not  exceed  36  feet,  and  the 
plane  should  be  flown  at  the  prop- 
er height,  which  will  vary  with 
atmospheric  conditions,  to  insure 
proper  distribution  of  the  dust. 

6.  A  power  ground-dusting  ma- 
chine or  rotary  hand  gun  may  be 
used   for   treating    smaller   areas. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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About  7  acres  af  cane  can  be 
treated  per  hour  with  a  3-row 
ground  machine  and  about  1  acre 
per  hour  with  a  hand  gun.  Dust- 
ing more  than  300  acres  on  any 
one  plantation  by  ground  machine 
is  impractical. 

7.  On  ground  machines,  two 
nozzles  to  the  row  give  some  in- 
surance against  incomplete  cover- 
age through  clogging  or  misplace- 
ment of  nozzles. 

YI  Sprays: 

Although  sprays  have  shown  some 
promise,  they  are  not  recommended 
because  of  the  increased  cost  of  ap- 
plication. 

VII  Other  insecticides: 

Insecticides  other  than  cryolite  or 
Eyania  are  not  recommended  be- 
cause they  have  not  given  compar- 
able control,  and  may  even  account 
for  an  increase  in  borer  infestation 
because  of  their  toxic  effect  upon 
natural  enemies  of  the  borer. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone   CAnal    1225 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  Page  182) 
Results  from  using  fertilizer  will 
vary  from  year  to  year  depending 
upon  weather.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, cane  well  fertilized  will  out- 
produce cane  not  fertilized  even  in 
years  of  unfavorable  weather. 

The  returns  from  money  invested 
in  fertilizer  certainly  justify  greater 
use  of  fertilizer  on  sugar  cane.  One 
dollar  invested  in  fertilizer  will 
usually  return  seven  dollars  on  good 
stands  of  cane  properly  cultivated. 

Below  are  the  fertilizer  recom- 
mendations of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Sugar 
Station  at  Houma  and  the  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of 
Baton  Rouge: 

U.  S.  D.  A.  Fertilizer 

Recommendations  for  Sugarcane 

for   1954 

by  Lester  Davidson 
In  the  Western  Section,  average 
results  of  field  fertilizer  experiments 
indicate  that  40  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  are  sufficient  for  plant 
cane.  Stubble  cane  requires  about 
60  to  80  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre, 
and  profitable  response  is  often  ob- 
tained from  the  use  of  up  to  100 
pounds  per  acre  on  some  of  the 
lighter  soils. 

In  the  Eastern  Section,  average 
results   indicate   that   40   pounds   of 


For  PROFITS  on  CORN 
USE  HYBRIDS 

Bred  by  your  Experiment  Station 


Look  for  the  Bag  with  the  PELICAN 

•  DIXIE   18:    The  most  outstanding  YELLOW  hybrid  in  the  entire  South. 

Be  sure  to  try  it! 

•  LA.   52 1:      Bred   especially  for  South   Louisiana   and  the   Cane   Belt. 

The  best  white  hybrid  yet! 
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nitrogen  per  acre  should  be  used  on 
plant  cane  on  light  soil,  and  60  to 
80  pounds  on  plant  cane  on  heavy 
soil.  The  use  of  60  to  80  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  on  stubble  cane, 
on  both  light  and  heavy  soil,  will 
usually  result  in  profitable  yield  in- 
creases. 

Although  stubble  cane  on  light 
soils  in  both  the  Western  and  East- 
ern Sections  shows  its  major  re- 
sponse to  nitrogen,  additional  yield 
increases  have  been  obtained  in  some 
experiments  from  the  use  of  phos- 
phate or  potash,  or  both,  especially 
when  combined  with  the  higher  rates 
of  nitrogen  fertilization. 

In  the  Western  Section,  on  Bald- 
win soil  on  Albania  Plantation,  large 
yield  increases  were  obtained  from 
the  use  of  complete  mixtures  as  com- 
pared to  nitrogen  alone.  In  the  East- 
ern Section,  on  Commerce  very  fine 
sandy  loam,  a  well  drained  soil  often 
slightly  elevated  above  the  surround- 
ing land,  large  yield  increases  from 
complete  mixtures  as  compared  to 
nitrogen  alone  were  obtained  in  ex- 
periments on  St.  Rose,  Mary,  Forest 
Grove,  and  Webre  Plantations.  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  other 
growers  might  increase  their  yields 
by  using  complete  mixtures  on  these 
soil  types.  In  many  cases  the  addi- 
tional yield  increases  from  the  mixed 


fertilizers,  as  compared  to  yield  in- 
creases from  the  nitrogen,  are  small- 
er and  more  variable  and  are  often 
too  small  to  justify  the  extra  evpense 
involved  in  their  application. 

Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station  Fertilizer  Recommendation 

for  1954 

by 
M.  B.  Sturgis  and  David  Byrnside 

On  all  plant  cane,  except  where 
large  crops  of  legumes  have  been 
turned  under  prior  to  planting  cane, 
use  at  least  40  to  60  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen. Where  the  green  weight  of 
legumes  turned  under  ahead  of 
planting  cane  is  as  much  as  9  to  10 
tons  per  acre,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
fertilize  the  plant  cane. 

On  stubble  cane  on  the  medium 
textured  to  heavy  alluvial  soils  of 
the  Mississippi  or  Red  River  bot- 
toms, apply  80  to  100  pounds  of 
nitrogen.  Where  known  deficiencies 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING  IN   STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans, 

TU  3171 


\S  ^Ny    LARGE  STOCK \      milA 

TCA^   BEL    \».a»»«iPLUS 

2.4D 
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WEED 
.KILLER 


LARGE  STOCK 

.SPRAYERS 

NOZZLES 
FITTINGS 


DU  PONT 

KARMEX 

formerly  sold  as 

CMU 


OUR 
TECHNICAL 
FIELD  SERVICE 


AMINE  WEED  KILLER 


makes,  us  a  better  source 
than  ever.  FOR  A  DRUM 
OR  A  CARLOAD... 

WRITE  OR  PHONE  8783 


BEL  CHEMICAL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC.  -  HOUMA,  LA. 
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SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  (?£ 

I  THt  LARGEST   CCH£f*AL    SUPPLY  HOUSt  SOUTH  SINCE  IBt7  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  LD  180 


of  phosphorus  and  potassium  exist, 
which  is  usually  in  the  very  fine 
sandy  loam  and  silt  loam  types,  25 
to  40  pounds  of  P2O5  and  40  to  60 
pounds  of  K2O  should  be  applied  in 
addition  to  nitrogen.  In  some  cases 
the'  plant  food  may  be  supplied  by 
the  application  of  500  pounds  of 
6-8-12  per  acre  supplemented  with 
50  to  70  pounds  of  nitrogen  from 
either  solid  or  liquid  materials. 

On  the  medium  to  light  textured 
soils  of  the  Pleistocene  Mississippi 
Terraces  where  stubble  cane  is  being 
grown,  apply  80  to  100  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  25  to  40  pounds  of  P2O5 
and  40  to  60  pounds  K2O. 

Nitrogen  may  be  supplied  from 
any  commonly  available  solid  or  li- 
quid material.  Where  anhydrous  am- 
monia is  being  used  to  supply  nitro- 
gen, minerals  may  be  applied  either 
before  the  ammonia  or  in  the  same 
operation  from  hoppers  mounted  on 
the  sides  of  the  tractor.  The  practice 
of  splitting  applications  of  nitrogen 
to  stubble  cane  on  medium  textured 


linilfONE  dependable 
M  U  W  Source  in  New  Orleans 


•  RYANIA  40 

("stabilized"  for  better  dustability) 

•  DED-WEED  40 

(4  lbs.  2-4  D  acid  as  amine  salt) 

•  T.CA. 

liquid  (50%)  -  dry  (90%) 

New  modern  plant  and  laboratory  facilities, 
trained  technical  personnel   insure  quality 


controlled  products. 

TH0MPS0N-HAYWARD    CHEMICAL   CO. 


31 11  Lowerline 


University  8686 
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soils  where  as  much  as  80  or  more 
pounds  of  nitrogen  is  applied  is 
proving  to  be  profitable.  Half  of 
the  nitrogen  can  be  applied  four 
inches  deep  in  the  middles  at  the 
last  cultivation.  Ammonia  and  other 
highly  soluble  carriers  of  nitrogen 
are  especially  adaptable  for  split 
applications. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  Page  180) 
and  educational  programs  for  agri- 
culture. 

We  are  sorry  that  our  limited 
space  in  The  Sugar  Bulletin  will  not 
allow  us  to  print  Mr.  Willis'  very 
fine  speech.  It  has  been  printed, 
however,  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  February  17th  1954,  begin- 
ning on  page  A  1320. 

Western    Group    Elects 

Hugh  A.  Junca,  President  of  the 
St.  Mary  Sugar  Cooperative,  Inc.  of 
Franklin,  La.  was  elected  President 
of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Producers' 
Club  (Western  Division)  to  succeed 
Stephen  C.  Munson,  when  that  or- 
ganization met  in  Jeanerette  on 
March  5th.  P.  L.  Billeaud,  of  Brous- 
sard,  was  elected  Vice-President, 
and  Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  General  Man- 
ager of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  was  elected  Secretary-Trea- 
surer of  the  Club. 


Less  than  half  the  sugar  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  goes  di- 
rectly into  the  kitchen.  Nearly  60 
per  cent  is  sold  to  food  manufac- 
turers. 

*  *     * 

The  sugar  beet  and  the  sugar 
cane  produce  more  food  energy  per 

acre  than  any  other  food. 

*  *     * 

One  hundred  thousand  farmers  in 
19  states  cultivate  one  million  acres 

of  sugar  beets. 

*  *     # 

The  word  "sugar",  found  in  all 
languages,  originated  from  the  an- 
cient Indian  language,  Sanskrit. 
Sugar  was  called  "sarkara"  which 
means  pebbles  or  tiny  stones. 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC 


AMERICAN   CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
400  N.  Gayoso  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,   La. 

LIQUID    FERTILIZER,    NITROGEN 

&  EQUIPMENT  CO.,   INC. 

Box  347  New  Iberia,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO   STANDARD   OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Dirision) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Can  you  work  in  mud? 

Dust  or  mud  or  rain,  you'll 
get  your  work  done  on 
schedule  with  a  Caterpillar 
Diesel  Crawler  Tractor. 
Plow  . .  .  plant .  . .  harvest  .  . 
even  when  soil  conditions 
aren't  perfect 


Does  your  tractor  pack 

the  soil  less  than  you  do 

when  you  walk  across  the 

field?    A  Caterpillar  Diesel 

Crawler  Tractor  does!  Compare 

track  marks  with  wheel  marks. 

Track  marks  leave  the  soil  loose 

and  friable.  Even  very  light  wheel 

tractors  pack  the  soil  more 

than  a  Caterpillar  Diesel 

Crawler  Tractor. 


Can  your  tractor  plow  DEEP? 

It  takes  a  Caterpillar  Diesel  Crawler  Tractor  to  get  down 
18  to  24  inches,  break  the  hard  layer  below  your  cane  fields. 
Get  extra  tonnage  per  acre  by  getting  a  Caterpillar  Diesel 
Crawler  Tractor  this  year.  Ask  your  county  agent  about 
TRACKS  and  POWER,  then 

NAME  THE  PATE  — ^n  v«— ^  „,  .,    p   n   r      17nQ 

Wl\W£P^^  Write  P.  O.  Box  1308, 
WE'LL  DEMONSTRATEA&jM*^      Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 


BOVCE-HHRUEV  nMCHIIIERV,  Ul( 

7330  Florida  St.,  Baton  Rouge  2,  La.  P.  O.  Box  310,  Morgan  City,  La 

5010  Jefferson  Highway,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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In  This  issue 

Up  Front  .With  The  League  

Bills  and  Committee   Members — Ryania — Quotas    Increased   JyZ& 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  TH£  LEAGUE 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


Bills  and  Committee  Members 

The  campaign  of  the  Louisiana  and 
Florida  sugar  industries  for  an  in- 
crease of  100,000  tons  in  the  sugar 
quota  for  the  Mainland  Cane  Area  is 
in  full  swing  with  the  bills  provid- 
ing for  this  increase  about  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  was  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Allen  J.  Ellender  for  himself 
and  Senator  Long  and  for  Senators 
Holland  and  Smathers  of  Florida.  It 
is  known  as  S.  3019.  We  list  below 
the  names  of  the  senators  who  are 
members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com-' 
mittee : 

Eugene  D.  Millikin,  of  Colorado, 
Chairman;  Hugh  Butler,  of  Nebras- 
ka; Edward  Martin,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; John  J.  Williams,  of  Delaware; 
Ralph  E.  Flanders,  of  Vermont; 
George  W.  Malone,  of  Nevada ;  Frank 
Carlson,  of  Kansas;  Wallace  F.  Ben- 
nett, of  Utah; 

Walter  F.  George,  of  Georgia; 
Henry  Flood  Byrd,  of  Virginia;  Ed- 
win C.  Johnson,  of  Colorado;  Clyde 
R.  Hoey,  of  North  Carolina;  Robert 
S.  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma;  J.  Allen 
Frear,  Jr.,  of  Delaware;  Russell  B. 
Long,  of  Louisiana. 

Identical  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressmen 
Willis  and  Boggs  of  Louisiana,  and 
Congressman  Rogers  of  Florida. 

The  bill  by  Congressman  Boggs  is 
known  as  H.  R.  8072. 

The  bill  by  Congressman  Willis  is 
known  as  H.  R.  8101. 

The  bill  by  Congressman  Rogers 
is  known  as  H.  R.  8172. 

All  three  of  these  bills  have  been 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  which  is  composed  of 
the  following  gentlemen  : 

Clifford  R.  Hope,  of  Kansas,  Chair- 
man; August  H.  Andresen,  of  Min- 


nesota; William  S.  Hill,  of  Colorado; 
Charles  B.  Hoeven,  of  Iowa;  Sid 
Simpson,  of  Illinois ;  E  r  n  est  K. 
Bramblett,  of  California;  Paul  B. 
Dague,  of  Pennsylvania;  Ralph  Har- 
vey, of  Indiana;  Harold  O.  Lovre,  of 
South  Dakota;  Page  Belcher,  of  Ok- 
lahoma; Clifford  G.  Mclntire,  of 
Maine;  James  S.  Golden,  of  Ken- 
tucky; William  R.  Williams,  of  New 
York;  Karl  C.  King,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; Robert  D.  Harrison,  of  Nebras- 
ka; William  C.  Wampler,  of  Virgin- 
ia ;  Joseph  R.  Farrington,  of  Hawaii ; 

Harold  D.  Cooley,  of  North  Caro- 
lina; W.  R.  Poage,  of  Texas;  George 
M.  Grant,  of  Alabama  ;E.  C.  Gath- 
ings,  of  Arkansas;  John  L.  McMillan, 
of  South  Carolina ;  Thomas  G.  Aber- 
nethy,  of  Mississippi ;  Carl  Albert,  of 
Oklahoma;  Watkins  M.  Abbitt,  of 
Virginia;  James  G.  Polk,  of  Ohio; 
Pat  Sutton,  of  Tennessee;  W.  M. 
(Don)  Wheeler,  of  Georgia;  Clark 
W.  Thompson,  of  Texas;  Paul  C. 
Jones,  of  Missouri;  A.  S.  Herlong, 
Jr.,  of  Florida;  E.  L.  Bartlett,  of 
Alaska;  A.  Fernos-Isern,  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Ryania 

S.  P.  Penick  &  Co.,  the  firm  that 
supplies  the  borer  killing  powder 
known  as  Ryania,  has  asked  us  to 
tell  the  cane  farmers  of  Louisiana 
that  they  expect  to  have  over  2,000,- 
000  pounds  of  finished  40%  Ryania 
available  for  distribution  through 
their  local  distributors  by  the  first 
of  May,  and  about  2,000,000  pounds 
more  for  second  and  third  generation 
borer  dusting. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  10th,  Mr. 
H.  F.  Seeland,  Assistant  Manager  of 
S.  P.  P.  &  Co.'s  Insecticide  Division 
says  that  the  one  thing  he  would  like 
to  emphasize  to  the  Louisiana  farm- 
ers is  that  they  place  their  Ryania 
orders  promptly  because  even  though 
— "we  hope  to  have  enough  Ryania 
(Continued  on  Page    205) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


'Mr.   Better  Sugarcane  Farmer' 


Who  is  Mr.  Better  Sugarcane 
Farmer?  What  yardstick  is  used  to 
measure  those  factors  that  go  to- 
gether to  make  a  farmer  "better"? 

Is  the  farmer  who  makes  the  most 
money  per  year,  or  the  one  who 
makes  the  greatest  profit  on  the  dol- 
lar invested  the  "Better  Farmer"? 
Could  this  gentleman  be  that  farm- 
er who  makes  the  greatest  yield  per 
acre  or  is  there  greater  merit  in  an 
answer  that  combines  yield  per  acre 
and  low  cost  of  production? 

In  order  to  be  able  to  compare 
farmers  who  have  different  size 
farms,  net  profits  per  acre  over  a 
long  period  of  time  seems  to  be  the 
measure  which  must  be  used. 

The  next  question  to  arise  is  how 
does  this  "Mr.  Better"  get  that  way? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  one 
that  requires  many  assumptions  and 
considerable  time  before  arriving  at 
a  suitable  answer. 

In  the  production  of  any  crop,  na- 
ture's influence  on  that  crop  must 
never  be  overlooked.  It  also  must  be 
remembered  that  nature's  part  is  not 
necessarily  those  forces  which  we  en- 
counter each  year,  but  also  develop- 
ments which  have  been  taking  place 
for  centuries.  Certainly  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  overcome  the  dis- 
advantages nature  provided  when 
thick,  heavy,  sticky,  clays  were 
formed  than  when  rich,  mellow, 
light,  better  textured  soils  were 
formed.  Nature  has  also  provided 
us  in  Louisiana  with  a  relatively 
short  growing  season  but  at  the  same 
time  has  endowed  us  with  a  great 
number  of  optimum  hours  for  plant 


growth  in  that  short  period.  Opti- 
mum growing  temperature  periods 
fluctuate  from  area  to  area  to  give 
one  area  an  advantage,  another  a  dis- 
advantage. Other  factors  of  nature, 
both  mild  and  violent,  have  been 
known  to  occur  in  one  small  area 
within  a  distance  of  a  mile.  How- 
ever, were  it  possible  to  completely 
harness  all  the  forces  of  nature  which 
act  upon  our  crop,  then  the  job  of 
selecting  the  best  farmer  would  be- 
come very  simple. 

Many  sugarcane  farmers  in  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Belt  use  dif- 
ferent practices  to  overcome  the  dif- 
ferences nature  has  provided.  Where 
differences  of  nature  actually  exist 
there  is  justification  for  the  varied 
practices.  However,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  explain  why  neighboring 
farmers  on  the  same  soil  type,  using 
the  same  varieties  of  cane,  and  with 
other  things  being  equal,  vary  so 
greatly  with  respect  to  cultural  prac- 
tices of  sugarcane.  It  is  logical  to 
assume  that  yields  will  be  affected 
in  some  way  by  the  different  treat- 
ment the  two  crops  receive. 

There  are  many  general  principles 
of  agriculture  that  most  farmers 
know  and  practice.  There  are  many 
other  specific  practices  that  farmers 
are  not  quite  certain  of,  but  these 
practices  are  nevertheless  used.  It 
is  granted  that  no  two  crop  years 
are  quite  the  same  and,  therefore, 
no  two  crops  can  be  treated  alike. 

Mr.  Better  Sugar  Cane  Farmer  is 
today  making  use  of  the  results  of 
the  research  carried  on  by  the  U.  S. 
(Continued  on  Page  205) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


International  Sugar  Agreement 

A  Sub-committee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
held  a  hearing  March  18,  1954  on 
the  International  Sugar  Agreement. 

Witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Committee  were  Thorsten  V.  Kali- 
jarvi,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Economic  Affairs,  and  Paul  E. 
Callanan,  Department  of  State; 
True  D.  Morse,  Under-Secretary, 
and  Lawrence  Myers,  Director,  Su- 
gar" Division,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, who  presented  the  Govern- 
ment's case  for  ratification,  and 
Gordon  Pickett  Peyton,  representing 
an  Industrial  Sugar  Users  Group, 
and  Harry  R.  Chapman,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, National  Confectioners'  Asso- 
ciation, who  opposed  ratification. 

Statements  were  filed  with  the 
Committee  by  the  following  propon- 
ents of  the  Agreement:  U.  S. — Cu- 
ban Sugar  Council,  Association  of 
Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto  Rico, 
American  Beet  Sugar  Industry  Pol- 
icy Committee,  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association,  U.  S.  Cane 
Sugar  Refiners  Association,  and  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League. 

Also  filed  with  the  Committee 
were  communications  opposing  rati- 
fication from  Donald  Sanford,  Pres- 
ident, National  Licorice  Company, 
Congressman  Richard  Hoffman  of 
Illinois,  in  behalf  of  various  candy 
manufacturers  in  the  Chicago  area, 
and  a  statement  from  the  Coca  Cola 
Company. 

Of  special  interest  to  Louisiana 
and  Florida  producers  is  an  extract 
from  the  official  transcript  of  the 


hearing  which  contains  Larry  My- 
ers' answer  to  a  question  from  Sen- 
ator Aiken  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
mainland  quota  increase: 

"Senator  Aiken.  There  has  been 
some  legislation  introduced  I  believe 
in  both  houses  of  Congress  provid- 
ing for  greater  production  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States  through  amend- 
ment of  our  Sugar  Act,  this  in- 
creased production,  I  believe,  to  be 
given  to  the  cane  producing  areas. 

"Would  approval  of  such  legisla- 
tion be  inconsistent  with  the  posi- 
tion which  it  is  proposed  that  we 
assume  under  the  new  Sugar  Agree- 
ment? 

"Mr.  Myers.  Senator,  the  domes- 
tic Sugar  Act  is  entirely  separate, 
of  course,  from  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement,  and  the  United 
States  importers  are  not  even  cover- 
ed by  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement. 

"Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  as  a 
general  objective  we  did  say  to  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  the 
United  States  has  undertaken  to 
check  its  own  domestic  production 
with  the  idea  of  importing  more  su- 
gar and  thereby  strengthening  the 
world  sugar  market  and  the  sugar 
economy  as  a  whole.  To  that  extent 
there  might  be  some  conflict  of  phil- 
osophy, you  might  say,  if  we  were 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  unlimited  ex- 
pansion in  the  domestic  areas  at  the 
same  time  we  are  trying  to  help  out 
the  world  market,  but  certainly 
there  is  no  legal  difficulty,  and  the 
most  we  might  be  accused  of  is  pos- 
(Continued  on  Page  207) 
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U.  S.  1954  SUGAR  QUOTAS  INCREASED  FROM 

8,000,000  TO  8,200,000  TONS,  RAW  VALUE 

(Official  Release)  Bases  and  Considerations.  Sugar 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri-  Requirements.  On  December  14, 
culture  today  (March  16,  1954)  an-  1953,  it  was  determined  that  total 
nounced  an  increase  in  the  sugar  sugar  quotas  of  8,000,000  short  tons, 
quotas  for  the  continental  United  raw  value,  would  be  required  in 
States  for  1954  to  a  total  of  8,200,-  1954.  It  was  anticipated  that  the 
000  short  tons,  raw  value.  The  1954  consumption  of  sugar  would 
quantity  previously  established  on  approximate  8,400,000  tons.  The  al- 
December  14,  1953,  was  8,000,000  lowance  of  400,000  tons  was  made 
short  tons,  raw  value.  (The  in-  because  of  stockpiling  during  late 
creases  in  quotas  will  be  effective  1953  and  to  establish  stable  prices 
when  Amendment  1  to  Sugar  Reg-  at  levels  required  by  the  Sugar  Act. 
ulation  811  is  published  in  the  Fed-  It  now  appears  that  stockpiling 
eral  Register.)  attributable  to  sales  by  beet  proces- 
In  addition  to  the  8,200,000  tons  sors  charged  to  the  1953  quota  but 
now  available  within  1954  quotas,  physically  delivered  in  1954,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  200,000  tons  of  heavy  buying  in  the  eastern  area 
sugar  will  be  used  in  1954  from  in-  resulting  from  fears  of  a  strike  by 
ventories  of  sugar  charged  to  1953  longshoremen,  approached  a  total  of 
quotas.  Hence,  the  increased  quota  200,000  short  tons,  raw  value.  This 
announced  today  should  be  suffi-  heavy  distribution  late  in  the  year 
cient  to  provide  for  domestic  con-  reduced  refiners'  year-end  stocks  of 
sumption  of  8,400,000  tons  esti-  quota  sugar  but  adjustments  in  re- 
mated  when  the  initial  order  was  finers'  year-end  stocks  are  not  a 
issued.  market  factor  at  this  time.  The  net 
In  announcing  this  increase  in  the  effect  of  the  December  action  was, 
quantity  of  sugar  available  within  therefore,  to  withhold  200,000  tons 
the  1954  quotas,  Department  offi-  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
cials  pointed  out  that  recent  market  market  during  the  period  when  it 
developments  make  it  advisable  to  tends  to  develop  a  seasonal  weak- 
discontinue  the  allowance  for  price  ness. 

made  in  the  initial  determination.  Ordinary  consumer  demand  is  low 

This   action   increases   the   quotas  in    the     winter     and     early     spring 

for  Cuba  and  the  full-duty  countries  onths  and  rises  to  a  peak  during 

by  192,000  tons  and  8,000  tons,  re-  the   summer.    To   date   in    1954   ap- 

spectively.    The   new  quotas  are  as  proximately  100,000  tons  less  sugar 

follows:  has    been    distributed    than    in    the 

Short  tons,  corresponding  period  of  1953.  It  ap- 
DomeesaticrbCe°etnsugyar ?Jo $00  pears  probable,  therefore,  that  con- 
Mainland  cane  sugar  500,000  sumers   are    reducing    their    mven- 

Hawaii 1,052,000  tories  and  that  the  coming  seasonal 

Puerto  Rico   1,080,000  increase  in  the  use  of  sugar  will  be 

&?of thePhiiippines"::::   974:000  substantially  reflected  in  concurrent 

Cuba   2,670,720  distribution.     In    terms     of    supply 

Dominican  Republic  '  27*634  the  harvesting  season  in  the  Carib- 

El  Salvador .\ 4,140  bean    area,     reaching    its    peak    in 

Mexico ll'458  March    or    early    April,    tends    to    re- 
Nicaragua   .../..........!"...!...........!        7332  su^     m    a     heavy     selling     pressure 

Peru    ....""."."'I.'..."     51*978  early  in  the  year. 

Unspecified  Countries  5,564  The    supply    and    demand    factors 

Total    8,200,000  (Continued  on  Page  204) 
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ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  CHAS.  A.  LEVY  AT  THE  ANNUAL 

MEETING  OF  THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  EXCHANGE 


Today  we  complete  another  year 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
able  to  report  to  you  that  the  affairs 
of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 
are  in  good  shape  as  we  wind  up 
the  busiest  season  that  we  have  had 
since  the  War. 

The  Louisiana  pricing  period  was 
lengthened  this  year  by  four  weeks, 
extending  through  February  25th 
and  this  extension  has  meant  extra 
work  for  the  gentlemen  who  served 
on  our  Raw  Sugar  and  Blackstrap 
Molasses  Quotation  Committees.  I 
feel  sure  that  the  knowledge  that 
the  quotations  issued  by  these  com- 
mittees were  confirmed  by  the  Su- 
gar Branch  almost  immediately  this 
year  is  a  source  of  deep  satisfaction 
to  all  of  us. 

I  believe  that  it  will  probably  be 
apropos  at  this  time  to  briefly  out- 
line some  of  the  difficulties  that 
were  experienced  during  the  season 
just  completed  in  arriving  at  our 
daily  and  weekly  average  prices. 

The  system  that  we  are  using  in 
arriving  at  the  daily  New  Orleans 
price  of  raw  sugar  apparently  has 
worked  very  well.  As  you  know, 
we  use  the  New  York  quotation, 
less  the  freight  differential,  in  fix- 
ing the  New  Orleans  raw  sugar 
quotation  in  the  absence  of  spot 
sales  of  raw  sugar  to  the  local  re- 
finers. This  year  the  freight  dif- 
ferential averaged  only  3.42  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  which  is  the  small- 
est freight  differential  that  we  have 
enjoyed  during  any  season,  except 
the  1949-50  season,  when  the  differ- 
ential was  at  the  record  low  of  only 
two  and  a  half  cents  a  hundred 
pounds.  There  are  some  who  feel 
that  there  should  be  no  difference 
in  the  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
quotations.  This  would,  of  course, 
be  an  ideal  situation,  but  a  check  of 
the  records  will  show  that  the  Lou- 
isiana cane  farmers  and  processors 
are  infinitely  better  off  under  the 
system  now  in  use  than  they  were 


under  the  old  system  that  relied 
solely  on  sales  of  Louisiana  raws 
for  quotation  purposes.  This  is  es- 
pecially true,  under  the  present 
practice  of  disposing  of  practically 
the  entire  Louisiana  raw  sugar  pro- 
duction under  average  price  con- 
tracts. The  use  of  the  New  York 
price,  less  the  freight  differential, 
on  days  when  no  spot  sales  to  the 
local  refiners  are  recorded,  has  com- 
pletely eliminated  the  possibility  of 
distressed  sales  of  Louisiana  raws 
having  a  lasting  effect  on  our  mar- 
ket. This  feature  alone  has  saved 
the  Louisiana  cane  farmers  and  pro- 
cessors a  great  deal  of  money  each 
year.  As  previously  stated,  I  feel, 
and  I  think  that  most  of  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  the  method  used 
by  the  Exchange  in  establishing 
quotations  for  Louisiana  raws  is  a 
satisfactory  one. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report  how- 
ever that  our  experiences  during  the 
past  two  seasons  have  shown  that 
our  rules  governing  daily  quotations 
on  Louisiana  Blackstrap  Molasses 
leave  something  to  be  desired.  On 
a  number  of  occasions  during  the 
past  season,  and  also  during  the 
previous  pricing  period,  it  seemed 
very  evident  that  the  quotations  is- 
sued by  the  Exchange  did  not  truly 
reflect  the  value  of  Blackstrap  Mo- 
lasses. It  has  been  suggested  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  this  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  fact  that  our  rules 
make  it  mandatory  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  carry  the  last  previous 
daily  quotation  on  days  when  no 
spot  sales  are  recorded.  This  meth- 
od keeps  the  Committee  from  ad- 
justing the  daily  quotations  in  line 
with  the  actual  daily  market  value 
of  Blackstrap. 

The  office  of  the  Exchange  has 
recently  prepared  a  new  set  of  rules 
which  will  allow  the  Committee,  by 
majority  vote,  to  fix  the  price  of 
Blackstrap  on  days  when  no  spot 
(Continued  on  Page  203) 
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THE  SUGAR  SITUATION 

{Excerpts  from  "The  Sugar  Situation,  February   1954"  issued   by   the 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of  the  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture) 


United  States  Distribution  and 
Consumption 

Sugar  distribution  by  primary 
distributors  for  domestic  consump- 
tion in  1953  totaled  8,435  thousand 
tons,  raw  value,  4  per  cent  more 
than  the  8,104  thousand  tons  dis- 
tributed in  1952,  and  a  new  record. 

Three  increases  of  one  hundred 
thousand  tons  each  in  April,  July 
and  October  in  the  initial  1953 
sugar  quota  brought  the  final  quota 
to  8,100  thousand  tons,  200  thous- 
and tons  more  than  the  1952  quota. 

The  actual  quantity  of  sugar  mar- 
keted was  somewhat  larger  than  the 
final  quota  of  8,100  thousand  tons 
because  both  the  domestic  beet  area 
and  the  Philippines  were  able  to 
market  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
quotas  than  had  been  anticipated 
when  deficits  for  those  areas  were 
declared.  In  addition,  because  of 
the  threat  of  a  waterfront  strike  at 
the  year's  end,  refiners  were  per- 
mitted in  1953  to  refine  non-quota 
sugar  in  bond  thus  releasing  quota 
sugar  usually  held  in  inventory  for 
marketing  early  in  the  new  year. 

The  sugar  quota  for  1954  of  8,000 
thousand  tons,  raw  value,  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  on  De- 
cember 14.  The  announcement  stated 
that  this  quantity  is  400,000  tons 
less  than  would  be  needed  at  the 
rate  of  disappearance  during  the 
1952-53  base  period,  adjusted  for 
increasing  population. 

Prices 

Domestic  sugar  prices  at  all  levels 
of  processing  and  distribution  aver- 
aged higher  in  1953  than  in  1952, 
or  for  any  other^year  since  the  war. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  however, 
prices  at  retail  were  the  same  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  while 
prices  at  other  levels  were  only 
slightly  higher. 

The  wholesale  price  of  raw  sugar, 


duty  paid,  New  York,  averaged  6.29 
cents  per  pound  in  1953,  slightly 
higher  than  in  1952.  This  price  rose 
during  the  year  from  an  average  of 
6.04  cents  in  January  to  6.41  cents 
in  July,  and  stayed  at  about  that 
level  until  November  when  it  fell  to 
6.15  cents.  The  price  in  December 
averaged  6.05  cents. 

The  net  wholesale  price  of  re- 
fined sugar  at  New  York  (quoted 
price  less  2  percent  discount)  fol- 
lowed the  same  general  pattern  as 
wholesale  prices  of  raw  sugar.  The 
price  in  January  averaged  8.41  cents 
per  pound.  Prices  rose  to  8.67  cents 
which  prevailed  from  August 
through  October.  By  December  the 
price  had  receded  to  8.48  cents. 

Average  retail  prices  of  sugar  in 
leading  cities  varied  not  more  than 
one-tenth  cents  per  pound  during 
1953.  The  average  of  10.6  cents 
per  pound  for  the  year  was  three- 
tenths  cents  higher  than  in  1952. 

Prices  of  raw  sugar,  f.a.s.  Cuban 
ports,  fell  again  during  1953.  The 
average  of  3.41  cents  per  pound  was 
18  percent  below  the  1952  average 
of  4.17  cents,  and  the  lowest  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

The  average  price  received  by 
farmers  for  sugar  beets  in  1953  is 
estimated  to  be  $12.00  per  ton,  the 
same  as  in  1952.  Preliminary  esti- 
mates indicate  no  change  from  1952 
in  the  average  price  of  $6.96  per 
ton  received  by  farmers  for  sugar- 
cane. 

Federal  payments  under  the  Sug- 
ar Act  in  1953,  excluding  abandon- 
ment and  deficiency  payments  ap- 
proximated $2.45  per  ton  for  sugar 
beets,  compared  with  $2.41  in  1952; 
and  $1.17  per  ton  for  sugarcane, 
compared  with  $1.12  a  year  earlier. 

Domestic  Production 

The  1953  U.  S.  sugar  beet  crop 
is     estimated     at     12,029     thousand 
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VISCON  FABRIC  AS  A  FILTER  MEDIA 

By  C.  W.  Stewart 

Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane 

Technologists,  held  in  Houma,  La.,  on  February  15,  1954. 


Purpose 

To  test  the  feasibility  of  using  a 
fabric  known  as  Rayon  85-D  as  a 
surface  media  for  the  filtration  of 
sugar  cane  muds  in  plate  and  frame 
filter  presses. 

Equipment  and  Material  Used 
in  the  Test 

To  carry  out  the  test  two  plate 
and  frame  filter  presses  24"x24"x 
42  plates,  side  feed  Shrivers  were 
used.  The  mud  pump  is  a  4^"x3" 
x4"  Fairbanks  Morse  duplex  pump. 
The  delivery  line  is  equipped  with  a 


relief  valve  set  to  release  at  50-55 
pounds.  The  cloths  used  are  25"x 
55",  21  oz.  twill.  The  Viscon  fabric 
used  is  Rayon  85-D.  Muds  from  the 
Dorr  and  Seip  clarifiers  were  used 
in  this  experiment. 

Procedure    and   Results 

The  filter  presses  were  dressed 
with  clean  cloths  as  usual.  On  21 
plates  (%  the  press)  beginning  at 
the  charge  end,  a  sheet  of  Rayon 
85-D  was  placed  over  the  cloth.  This 
was  done  so  that  the  comparison 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


tons,  18  percent  above  the  1952 
crop  and  20  percent  above  the  1952- 
51  average.  Although  yield  per  acre 
was  a  record  16.1  tons,  most  of  the 
increase  in  production  is  due  to  in- 
creased acreage.  A  total  of  746,800 
acres  were  harvested  this  season 
compared  with  665,400  acres  in 
1952.  Sugar  production  from  the 
1953  crop  should  total  about  1,787 
thousand  tons,  raw  value,  18  per- 
cent more  than  production  from  the 
1952  crop. 

Sugarcane  production  for  sugar 
in  1953  is  estimated  at  7,472  thous- 
and tons,  4  percent  larger  than  last 
year  and  28  percent  above  the  10- 
year  average.  The  average  yield  of 
cane  per  acre  was  23.1  tons,  slight- 
ly higher  than  yields  in  1952.  Sugar 
production  from  cane  ground  from 
the  1953  crop  is  expected  to  total 
635  thousand  tons,  raw  value,  about 
5  percent  more  than  for  1952. 

Acreage  allotments  will  be  in  ef- 
fect on  the  1954  mainland  sugar- 
cane crop  in  order  to  bring  produc- 
tion of  cane  sugar  in  line  with  the 
500  thousand  ton  mainland  cane 
sugar  marketing  quota. 

Allotments  of  sugar  marketing 
quotas  for  the  mainland  cane  sugar 
processors  were  in  effect  in  1953 
and  will  be  in  effect  again  in  1954. 
Allotments  will  also  be  made  for 
beet  sugar  processors  for  1954. 
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Sugar  produced  from  mainland 
sugar  cane  has  been  in  excess  of 
the  500  thousand  ton  quota  for  the 
past  two  years.  Allotments  were 
put  into  effect  to  prevent  disorderly 
marketing  and  to  afford  all  inter- 
ested parties  an  equitable  oppor- 
tunity to  market  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar. 

Industrial  Molasses 

Production  of  industrial  molasses 
in  1953  is  estimated  at  149  million 
gallons,  slightly  more  than  in  1952. 
With  imports  in  1953  up  about  100 
million  gallons,  total  supplies  of  629 
million  gallons  in  1953  were  almost 
one-fifth  larger  than  in  1952.  Over 
half  of  the  available  molasses  sup- 
plies in  1953  again  went  for  live- 
stock feeding.  Alcohol  plants  used 
an  estimated  213  million  gallons  of 
molasses  in  1953,  over  25  percent 
more  than  in  1952. 

Supplies  of  industrial  molasses  in 
1954  will  not  be  as  large  as  they 
were  in  1953  now  that  the  sur- 
pluses from  the  1951-52  Cuban  crop 
have  been  sold. 

Molasses  prices,  while  averaging 
lower  in  1953  than  in  1952,  were 
above  the  very  low  levels  of  Novem- 
ber and  December  1952.  At  an  aver- 
age price  of  12.13  cents  per  gallon, 
New  York,  tanks,  molasses  was  a 
good  buy  for  livestock  feeding. 
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would  be  made  with  the  same  mate- 
rial and  under  the  same  conditions, 
that  is  alkalinity,  temperature  and 
pressure.  The  mud  was  well  mixed, 
pH  raised  to  7.5-8.0  and  tempera- 
ture to  about  190-200°F.  The  pump 
was  started  and  regulated  at  25-30 
strokes  per  minute  (  a  normal 
speed).  The  mud  was  received  by 
the  Rayon  covered  cloths  first  as 
they  were  in  the  charge  end  of  the 
press.  Filtrate  flowed  from  these 
plates  10  or  12  minutes  before  any 
filtrate  came  from  the  other  section 
of  the  press. 

After  a  two  hour  period  the  pres- 
sure had  developed  to  a  point  where 
the  relief  valve  was  releasing  the 
pump  discharge  back  into  the  mud 
tanks  and  the  filtrate  was  a  mere 
trickle.  The  pump  was  stopped  and 
the  press  allowed  to  drip  for  a  few 
minutes  then  opened.  Samples  of  the 
filtrate  had  been  taken  on  both  ends 
of  the  press  and  samples  of  the 
cake  was  also  taken.  The  condition 
of  the  cake  in  the  frames  was  ex- 
amined. That  in  the  Rayon  cov- 
ered end  of  the  press  was  solid  and 
well  packed  with  only  a  small  cav- 
ity near  the  inlet  port  in  the  frame. 
It  remained  whole  in  the  frame 
when  separated  from  the  Rayon  sur- 
face. The  surface  left  clean  and  not 
smeared  with  mud.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  press  the  cake  was  not  so 
solid,  it  had  a  large  thin  cavity  in 
the  center  of  the  cake  leading  from 
the  port  to  a  distance  well  past  the 
center  of  the  frame.  This  cavity 
was  filled  with  a  soft  pasty  mud, 
an  area  about  1/3  that  of  the  plate. 

This  operation  was  repeated  4 
times,  dumping  the  cake  each  time 
and  closing  the  press  again.  After 
the  4th  filling  the  mud  supply  was 
exhausted  and  the  cloths  and  Rayon 
were  removed  from  the  press.  The 
unprotected  cloths  we  r  e  badl|y 
smeared  and  the  v  last  cake  on  these 
were  very  soft. 

The  protected  cloths  were  only 
stained  and  the  Rayon  was  only 
slightly  soiled.  All  cloths  were 
washed,  the  Rayon  rinsed  in  cold 
water  and  returned  with  the  other 
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cloths  to  the  press.  The  press  was 
then  filled  three  more  times. 

The  Rayon  covered  cloths  contin- 
ued to  yield  good  cake  and  good 
flow  rate.  The  unprotected  cloths 
were  choked  up  on  the  3rd  filling. 
The  cloths  and  Rayon  were  removed 
from  the  press  and  the  cloths  laun- 
dered in  the  usual  way.  The  Rayon 
sections  were  placed  in  the  washing 
machine  with  warm  water  and  a 
small  amount  of  soda  ash.  They 
were  then  tumbled  for  20  minutes, 
rinsed  in  clean  water  and  placed  on 
the  drying  racks  to  drain. 

The  second  filter  press  was  then 
dressed  with  half-Rayon  covered 
cloths  and  half  unprotected  cloths  as 
was  done  in  the  first  case.  The  ra- 
yon covers  (filtering  media)  were 
used  in  the  presses  for  seven  days, 
terminating  the  grinding  season. 
They  were  washed  after  each  6  or 
7  cycles  and  returned  to  service. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  our 
operation  is  not  continuous.  Muds 
and  juices  are  held  over  for  periods 
of  time  to  accommodate  classes. 
Some  deterioration  occurs  and  for 
that  reason  the  muds  do  not  always 
filter  so  well.  Also  on  some  occa- 
sions we  have  no  muds  to  filter. 

Observations 

1.  Increased  filtration  rate. 

2.  Formed  better  cake. 

3.  Protected  filter  cloths. 

4.  Can  be  used  with  broken  cloths. 

5.  No  improvement  in  clarity  of 
filtrate    (by   Luximeter   test). 

6.  Material  is  washable. 

7.  Separates  easily  from  cake  but 
can  be  torn  if  given  rough  usage. 

8.  Does  not  shrink. 

The  cost  of  Viscon  non-woven 
fabric  (Rayon  85-D)  is  13c  per  sq. 
yard,  in  rolls  36"  wide  and  1000 
yards  long;  or  a  section  25"x55"  is 
14c;  whereas,  a  filter  cloth  the  same 
size  of  21  oz.  twill  is  $3.85. 

It  is  made  in  rolls  36"  or  50"  wide 
and  produced  by  The  Visking  Corp., 
1301  E.  Eighth  St.,  North  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

We  have  planned  to  conduct  fur- 
ther tests  on  this  material  during 
the  next  milling  season. 
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(Continued  from  Page  199) 
sales  are  recorded.  These  revised 
rules  have  been  mailed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Exchange  for  study.  If 
the  new  rules  are  adopted,  I  suggest 
that  a  new  Blackstrap  Molasses 
Quotation  Committee  composed  of 
three  producers,  three  dealers,  and 
one  broker  be  selected  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Exchange  to  ad- 
minister the  new  rules.  This,  of 
course,  is  in  no  way  meant  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  the  gentlemen  who 
have  served  so  faithfully  on  the  Mo- 
lasses Quotation  Committee  during 
the  past  two  seasons  have  not  done 
a  good  job.  The  change  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Committee  would  be 
to  bring  about  the  best  possible 
representation  of  interest  on  the 
Committee  in  order  to  assure  a  quo- 
tation that  will  accurately  reflect 
the  daily  value  of  Blackstrap  when 
no  actual  sales  are  recorded. 

The  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar 
Exchange  has  used  a  system  of  this 
nature  for  years  in  arriving  at  daily 
quotations  for  raw  sugar  and  I  feel 
sure  that  we  in  Louisiana  can  work 
out  a  similar  method  for  Blackstrap 
Molasses  quotations.  Your  com- 
ments on  the  proposed  rule  changes 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

During  the  1953-54  Louisiana 
grinding  campaign  the  Louisiana  su- 
gar mills  handled  5,759,303  net  tons 
of  cane.  This,  according  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, was  the  largest  crop  ever 
produced  in  the  State. 

The  total  sugar  production,  raw 
value,  amounted  to  480,633  tons. 

For  three  of  the  past  four  seasons 
the  combined  sugar  production  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  known  as 
the  Mainland  Cane  Area,  has  been 
well  over  the  500,000  ton  quota  al- 
lotted to  the  Mainland  Cane  Area 
and  the  Louisiana  and  Florida  in- 
dustries have  asked  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  this  year  that  will 
increase  the  Mainland  Cane  Area 
quota  to  600,000  tons.  As  President 
of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  I 
have  urged  the  adoption  of  this  leg- 


islation by  the  Congress  and  have 
also  asked  the  U.  S.  Cane  Sugar 
Refiners  Association,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  to  support  the  sugar 
producers  of  Louisiana  and  Florida 
in  their  request  for  an  increase  of 
100,000  tons  in  their  quota.  As  a 
matter  of  policy,  the  Louisiana  Su- 
gar Exchange  has  left  the  matter  of 
legislation  in  the  very  capable  hands 
of  The  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  but  we  are,  of  course,  ready 
and  willing  to  be  of  help  if  the 
League  feels  that  we  may  be  of 
service. 

The  operating  expenses  of  the 
Exchange  for  the  year  totaled  $12,- 
843.01.  During  the  year  we  col- 
lected $12,140.68  in  dues.  These 
figures  show  that  we  spent  $702.42 
more  than  we  collected  during  the 
year. 

We  were  able  to  do  this  because 
at  this  time  last  year  we  had  a 
carry  over  of  slightly  more  than 
$1,400.00  and  part  of  this  was  used, 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
the  Exchange,  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  money  it  was  necessary  to  collect 
from  the  mills  other  than  the  4 — 
S's,  to  operate  the  Exchange.  These 
mills  were  asked  to  pay  only  $3,- 
147.18  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing today.  Three  of  the  mills — the 
usual  three — who  seem  to  feel  that 
they  are  privileged  to  let  the  rest  of 
the  industry  carry  the  load  for 
them,  failed  to  pay  their  dues,  but 
everybody  else  paid  up  promptly. 
During  the  year  starting  at  the 
close  of  this  meeting  we  will,  of 
necessity,  have  to  assess  the  mills 
in  line  with  the  actual  cost  of  op- 
erating the  Exchange. 

During  the  coming  year  we  expect 
to  collect  $2,700  from  the  refiners, 
including  the  4— S's;  $3,500  from 
the  molasses  dealers,  the  brokers 
and  other  full  members;  and  $2,500 
from  the  commercial  firms  who  are 
helping  our  industry  through  their 
commercial  memberships  in  the  Ex- 
change. The  balance  of  the  budget 
will  be  prorated,  according  to  the 
policy  of  the  Exchange,  among  the 
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mills,    basing   each    mill's    share    on 
the  percentage  of  the  crop  handled. 

Before  closing  I  want  to  thank 
each  and  every  member  of  the  Ex- 
change for  the  very  fine  coopera- 
tion that  I  have  enjoyed  while  serv- 
ing as  your  President.  I  want  to 
especially  thank  our  Raw  Sugar 
Quotation  Committee  members, 
headed  by  Mr.  John  Levert,  and  the 
members  of  our  Blackstrap  Molas- 
ses Quotation  Committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Sidney  Menard  is  Chairman, 
for  their  work  throughout  the 
twenty  weeks  of  the  1953-54  pricing 
period,  and  I  also  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  employees  of 
the  Exchange  for  the  fine  job  that 
they  have  done  and  are  doing  in  op- 
erating the  Exchange.  It  has  been 
an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  work 
with  all  of  you. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  coop- 
eration. 


••Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone   CAnal    1225 


QUOTAS 
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prevailing  during  this  time  of  the 
year  frequently  result  in  seasonal 
weakness  in  price.  Although  prices 
declined  in  late  1953,  recently  both 
spot  prices  for  raw  sugar  and  prices 
for  refined  sugar  have  increased 
and  futures  prices  for  raw  sugar 
for  the  more  distant  months  show 
premiums  over  those  for  nearby 
months.  These  market  developments 
indicate  that  in  establishing  the  to- 
tal of  the  quotas  an  allowance  is 
not  now  needed  to  assure  a  level  of 
price  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  the  Sugar  Act.  Accordingly,  the 
total  of  the  sugar  quotas  (sugar  re- 
quirements) for  1954  is  established 
at  8,200,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 

Quotas.  To  give  effect  to  the  in- 
crease in  sugar  requirements  the 
quotas  for  Cuba  and  foreign  coun- 
tries other  than  Cuba  and  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  have  been 
increased  by  the  amendments  made 
herein  to  sections  811.62,  811.64  (b) 
and  811.65  (b).  In  paragraph 
811.65  (b)  the  designation  "China 
and  Hong  Kong"  has  been  changed 
to  "Hong  Kong"  inasmuch  as  Hong 
Kong  was  the  source  of  all  entries 
upon  which  the  quantity  set  op- 
posite this  designation  is  based.    In 


Look  for  the  Bag  with  the  PELICAN 


For  PROFITS  on  CORN 
USE  HYBRIDS 

Bred  by  your  Experiment  Station 


DIXIE   18:    The  most  outstanding  YELLOW  hybrid  in  the  entire  South. 
Be  sure  to  try  it! 

LA.   521:      Bred   especially  for  South   Louisiana   and  the  Cane   Belt. 
The  best  white  hybrid  yet! 
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the  same  paragraph  the  quantity  for 
Mexico  has  been  changed  to  correct 
the  computation  of  this  quantity 
from  entries  for  direct  consumption 
in  the  years  1948,  1949  and  1950. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  Page  196) 
D.  A.  Sugar  Station  and  the  Lou- 
isiana State  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  to  increase  yields. 
These  farmers  usually  take  the  ad- 
vice of  the  scientist  working  on  cane 
varieties,  insects,  weed  control,  dis- 
eases, machinery,  economic  studies 
and  fertilizers. 

It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  re- 
search on  cultural  practices  have 
been  somewhat  subordinated  in  the 
recent  past.  It  is  also  the  writer's 
opinion  that  Mr.  Better  Farmer 
could  become  even  better  if  research 
told  what  specific  practices  were 
injurious.  Many  questions  on  culti- 
vation are  left  unanswered.  Ex- 
amples of  this  are ;  how  close  to  off- 
barr?  When  to  off-barr?  How  early 
in  the  spring  to  fertilize?  How 
long  should  cane  remain  on  the  off- 
barr?  Should  cane  ever  be  allowed 
to  remain  exposed  for  any  length  of 
time  off -barred?  Does  late  in  the 
season  cultivation  injure  cane?  Does 
deep   cultivation   late   in  the   season 


injure  cane?  Is  a  stubble  digger  a 
good  tool?  There  are  many  more 
questions.  Ask  these  questions  to 
five  farmers  and  you  will  probably 
receive  five  different  answers.  As 
an  example  of  two  different  opin- 
ions, some  farmers  fertilized  their 
cane  this  year  before  March  15th, 
while  others  did  not  begin  to  ferti- 
lize until  sometime  later  under  the 
theory  that  the  cane  was  not  grow- 
ing and  did  not  need  fertilizer  until 
growth  began. 

The  article,  "Results  of  Tests 
Conducted  over  a  number  of  years 
to  determine  the  Effect  of  Shaving 
Sugarcane  on  Yields,"  by  Mr.  Leo 
Hebert  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Matherne 
which  appeared  in  the  January  15th, 
1953  issue  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin, 
convinced  many  farmers  not  to 
shave  plant  cane.  Many  other  such 
studies  on  cultural  practices  are 
needed. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  Page  195) 
to  go  around,  if  all  the  growers  wait 
until  the  last  minute  to  try  to  obtain 
their  requirements,  they  will  over- 
tax the  mechanical  and  manufactur- 
ing facilities"  of  the  local  distribu- 
tors. 

The  names  of  the  local  distributors 
of  Ryania  will  be  found  in  the  S.  P. 


PLUS 

OUR 

TECHNICAL 

FIELD  SERVICE 

makes,  us  a  better  source 
than  ever.  FOR  A  DRUM 
OR  A  CARLOAD... 

WRITE  OR  PHONE  8783 


DU  PONT 

KARMEX 

formerly  sold  as 

CMU 


BEL  CHEMICAL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC.  -  HOUMA,  LA. 
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TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward,  Wight  &  <?2: 

/THE  LARGEST   GENERAL  SUPPLY  HOUSE  SOUTH  SINCE  1867  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  LD   180 


Penick  &  Co.  advertisement  on  the 
back  cover  of  this  issue. 

Quotas  Increased 

On  March  16th  the  Sugar  Branch 
of  the  USDA  added  200,000  tons  to 
its  original  1954  sugar  consumption 
estimate  increasing  the  overall  su- 
gar quota  to  8,200,000  tons.  We  are 
printing  the  official  Government  re- 
lease concerning  this  increase  begin- 
ning on  page  198  of  this  issue. 

The  New  York  price  of  raw  sugar 
on  the  day  of  the  increase  was  6.25. 
Today  (March  25th)  the  price  is 
6.10,  a  drop  of  15  points.  On  March 
25th  one  year  ago  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  in  New  York  was  6.45. 

There  have  been  several  different 
interpretations  of  the  quota  increase. 
We  realize,  of  course,  that  Govern- 
ment men  have  to  be  very  careful 
in  any  statements  that  they  make, 
but  it  would  be  down  right  refresh- 
ing to  be  able  now  and  then  to  read 
one  of  these  explanations  that  left 
no  room  for  argument  as  to  its 
meaning. 


linilfONE  dependable 

11 U  Iff  Source  in  New  Orleans 

•  RYAN  1 A  40 

("stabilized"  for  better  dustability) 

•  DED-WEED  40 

(4  lbs.  2-4  D  acid  as  amine  salt) 

•  T.CA. 

liquid  (50%)  -  dry  (90%) 

x^j^x                  New  modern   plant  and  laboratory  facilities, 

^ — yiiB±l®isT7^        trained  technical  personnel   insure  quality 
Ag^^^S^gJ^'        controlled  products. 

TH0MPS0N-HAYWARD    CHEMICAL   CO. 

3111  Lowerline                                 University  8686 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  Page   197) 
sible  inconsistency  in  trying  to  help 
out   the    world    market    on    the    one 
hand   and   expanding   our   own   pro- 
duction greatly  on  the  other. 

"Senator  Aiken.  If  we  had  a 
great  expansion  in  production  in 
this  country,  that  would  necessitate 
drastic  revision  in  the  export 
quotas  ? 

"Mr.  Myers.  Well,  no,  it  would 
not  touch  the  export  quotas  under 
the  Sugar  Agreement,  but  inevitably 
it  would  affect  the  world  sugar 
economy,  because  we  would  not  be 
drawing  off  as  much  sugar  from 
the  world  supply  as  we  now  do." 

Members  of  the  Sub-committee 
are  Senator  Aiken,  Chairman,  Cape- 
hart,  Ferguson,  George  and  Mans- 
field. However,  with  Senatorial  tem- 
pers frayed  by  the  recent  Bricker 
amendment  fight,  the  unexpected 
could  happen. 

The  Sub-committee  is  expected  to 
file  a  favorable  report  which  will 
be  adopted  by  the  whole  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  brought  to 
the  Senate  floor  within  the  next 
ten  days.  No  serious  opposition  on 
the  floor  to  ratification  is  antici- 
pated. 

Editor's  note:  Since  Mr.  Ferris 
wrote  the  above  report  the  Sub-com- 
mittee has  reported  unanimously  in 
favor  of  the  bill. 

o 

As  high  as  20  per  cent  of  the 
juice  of  the  full-grown  cane  plant 
is  sugar. 

The  average  2  lb.  sugar  beet  con- 
tains 14  teaspoonsful  of  sugar. 

*  *     * 

Sugar  can  be  obtained  from  al- 
most every  green  plant;  it  accounts 
for  most  of  the   nutritive   value   of 

our  common  fruits. 

*  *     * 

Familiar  sugar  is  available  for 
energy  quicker  than  any  other  com- 
mon food. 

%         sfc         sH 

Pound  for  pound,  sugar  is  the 
cheapest  source  of  food  energy. 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  JH€  LEAGUE 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


Right  To  Work 

A  "Right-To-Work"  bill  and  cer- 
tain other  bills  dealing  with  labor 
will  be  introduced  in  the  State  Leg- 
islature next  month.  The  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  has  assisted  in 
drafting  these  bills  and  will  work 
for  their  passage.  They  are  not 
"anti-labor"  bills.  The  guiding  prin- 
ciple followed  in  preparing  these 
bills  was  fairness  to  the  individual 
worker,  the  employer  and  the  pub- 
lic. Every  sugarcane  grower  and 
processor  should  let  his  State  legis- 
lators have  his  views  on  this  legis- 
lation. We  plan  to  publish  more 
details  about  the  legislation  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

The  following  states  have  already 
enacted  "Right-To-Work"  laws: 

Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Nevada,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Virginia. 

Endorse   Increase   Quota 

The  Louisiana  Farm  Council  has 
unanimously  endorsed  the  efforts  of 
the  Louisiana  and  Florida  sugar 
cane  farmers  in  their  fight  to  ob- 
tain an  increase  this  year  of  100,- 
000  tons  in  the  sugar  quota  for  the 
Domestic  Cane  Area. 

On  March  24th  Dean  J.  G.  Lee, 
Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Council,  sent 
the  following  letter  to  Congressman 
F.  Edward  Hebert  and  similar  let- 
ters to  Congressmen  Morrison, 
Long,  Passman,  Thompson,  Brooks, 
and  Boggs  which  is  self-explanatory. 
Dear   Congressmen   Hebert: 

The  Louisiana  Farm  Council  met 
here  at  the  University  on  March  12 
and  they  unanimously  endorsed  the 
Bill  which  has  been  introduced  in 
Congress  by  Congressman  Edwin  E. 
Willis  of  the  Third  District,  and  the 
Bill  which  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senators  Ellender  and 


Long,   to   increase   the   sugar    quota 
from  500,000  to  600,000  tons. 

The  Council,  which  is  composed 
of  the  Presidents  of  all  agricultural 
commodity  organizations  in  the 
State,  are  respectfully  asking  that 
you  support  this  Bill  because  it 
means  much  to  our  sugar  people  in 
South  and  Southwest  Louisiana. 

With  very  best  wishes  and  kind 
personal  regards,  I  am 

Sincerely    yours, 
(Signed)      J.  G.  Lee,  Jr.  Secretary 
Louisiana  Farm  Council 

Industrial  Committee  Meets 

At  a  meeting  the  League's  Indus- 
trial Committee  on  April  6,  the 
Committee  heard  reports  on  studies 
which  have  been  made  on  the  qual- 
ity of  Louisiana  raw  sugar.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Isacks,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  Dr.  R.  T.  Balch,  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Research  Labor- 
atory, made  the  reports.  Both  re- 
ported that  there  were  differences 
in  the  quality  of  Louisiana  raw  su- 
gar from  year  to  year.  Apparently 
these  differences  are  primarily  due 
to  factors  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Louisiana  raw  sugar  producer. 
Weather  is  one  of  the  main  factors. 

The  studies  which  have  been  made 
also  reveal  that  in  any  one  year 
there  are  differences  in  the  quality 
of  raw  sugar  produced  by  various 
factories  in  the  State.  These  are  the 
differences  which  the  industry  may 
do  something  about. 

The  Committee  decided  that  stud- 
ies should  be  continued  in  order  to 
determine  just  what  factors  play  a 
part  in  making  the  raw  sugar  pro- 
duced by  one  factory  differ  from 
the  raw  sugar  produced  by  another. 

Plans  call  for  selecting  two 
sample  groups  of  factories.  One 
group  would  be  those  factories 
which  consistently  produce  a  quality 
of  raw  sugar  which  is  above  average 
(Continued  on  page  221) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


Research  on  the  Mechanical   Har- 
vester,   Mechanical    Planter   and 
Mechanical   Cane  Top   Shredder 


The  Farm  Machinery  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  met  February  16,  in 
Houma,  Louisiana  to  discuss  the 
work  done  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Ramp,  of 
the  Houma  Sugar  Station  on  the  Ex- 
perimental Harvester-Cleaner-Load- 
er combination  in  1953  and  to  dis- 
cuss plans  for  the  work  during  the 
coming  year. 

Mr.  Ramp  showed  movies  of  both 
the  1952  and  the  1953  harvester  in 
action  and  commented  about  the  de- 
velopments that  had  taken  place 
during  the  last  harvesting  season. 
Mr.  Ramp  told  the  committee  that 
a  change  in  the  design  of  the  1953 
harvester  had  been  responsible  for 
the  heavy  ground  losses  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  but  that  smaller 
ground  losses  were  experienced 
once  the  specific  trouble  was  fixed. 
According  to  Mr.  Ramp,  high  borer 
infestations  also  contributed  to 
heavy  ground  losses  in  1953. 

The  movie  showed  complete  oper- 
ation of  the  harvester  including  the 
connecting  and  disconnecting  of  the 
wagons  that  the  harvester  pulls  and 
loads.  The  four  wheel  wagons  used 
in  1953  were  larger  than  the  con- 
ventional cane  wagons  and  have  a 
capacity  of  about  five  tons.  Mr. 
Ramp  thanked  the  League  for  pur- 
chasing two  of  these  special  wagons 
for  his  research^  project.  The  Com- 
mittee expressed  to  Mr.  Ramp  their 
knowledge  that  the  job  given  him 
was  a  large  one,  and  encouraged 
him  to  continue  his  work  on  the 
harvester  in  1954. 

The  Committee  then  discussed  the 


possibility  of  starting  some  work  on 
a  mechanical  planter.  Mr.  Ramp 
discussed  mechanical  planters  used 
in  other  sugar  producing  countries; 
then  told  of  the  mechanical  planter 
which  he  had  worked  on.  It  was  the 
general  feeling  of  the  group  that 
any  planter  developed  for  use  in 
Louisiana  must  be  one  that  would 
save  labor  and  still  do  a  very  good 
job  of  planting.  The  Committee 
asked  Mr.  Ramp  to  gather  informa- 
tion on  a  cane  planting  device  and 
submit  to  the  Committee  what  could 
be  done  with  a  certain  amount  of 
money.  The  Committee  also  asked 
Mr.  Ramp  to  work  with  the  South 
Coast  Corporation  on  a  mechanical 
cane  planter  which  they  plan  to  de- 
vise. 

The  cane  top  shredder  or  top 
grinder  was  discussed  at  this  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Ralph  Mathes,  Entomolo- 
gist of  the  Houma  Station,  and  Mr. 
A.  L.  Dugas,  Entomologist,  Louisi- 
ana State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  told  the  Committee  that 
many  borers  over- wintered  in  the 
tops  of  cane  and  a  top  shredding  or 
top  grinding  device  would  certainly 
help   to   control  the   borer  problem. 

During  the  1953  season  both  the 
Thompson  Machinery  Company  and 
the  Houma  Station  worked  on  a 
shredding  device.  The  Committee 
asked  Mr.  Ramp  to  continue  his 
work  on  this  device  in  1954,  and  to 
place  this  attachment  on  the  har- 
vester. 

The  industry  was  very  pleased  to 
have  Dr.  Eugene  G.  McKibben, 
(Continued  on  page  221) 
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PROPOSED  ALLOTMENTS  OF  THE  1954  SUGAR  QUOTA 

FOR  THE  DOMESTIC  BEET  SUGAR  AREA 


A  proposed  order  allotting  the 
1954  sugar  quota  for  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  area  was  announced  on 
April  5th  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  proposed  allotment  order  is 
based  on  the  record  of  a  hearing 
held  in  Chicago,  111.,  January  18-20, 
1954.  In  the  proposed  order,  allot- 
ments are  established  by  measuring 
and  weighing  the  three  factors  spe- 
cified for  consideration  in  section 
205  (a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 
as  follows :  Processings  from  pro- 
portionate shares  as  measured  by 
the  larger  for  each  processor  of 
production  of  beet  sugar  from  1953- 
crop  beets,  or  the  average  produc- 
tion of  sugar  from  1950,  1951  and 
1952-crop  beets,  20  percent  weight; 
past  marketings  as  measured  by 
each  processor's  annual  average 
marketings  of  sugar  1949-1953,  50 
percent    weight;    ability    to    market 


as  measured  by  the  total  for  each 
processor  of  January  1,  1954  effec- 
tive inventory  and  the  largest  mar- 
ketings of  new-crop  sugar  in  any 
of  the  years  1949-52,  30  percent 
weight. 

The  proposed  order  would  limit 
marketings  of  beet  sugar  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  1954  quota  allotments 
until  final  data  with  respect  to 
1953-crop  production,  1953  market- 
ings, and  January  1,  1954  effective 
inventories  are  available  and  an 
amended  order  based  on  such  data 
is  issued. 

Interested  persons  may  file  writ- 
ten exceptions  to  the  proposed  order 
with  the  Hearing  Clerk,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton 25,  DC.  within  10  days  after 
publication  of  the  proposed  order 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

Allotments  under  the  proposed 
order  are  as  follows: 


Allotments 

Total  90  Percent 
Short  tons,  (100-pound  bags,  beet  sugar) 
raw  value 

(1)  (2)  (3) 

Amalgamated  Sugar  Co.,  The 227,142  4,245,645  3,821,081 

American  Crystal  Sugar  Company  241,884  4,521,196  4,069,076 

Buckeye  Sugar  Company,  The  6,498  121,458  109,312 

Franklin  County  Sugar  Company  10,026  187,402  168,662 

Garden  City  Company,  The  5,616  104,972  94,475 

Great  Lakes  Sugar  Company  24,444  456,897  411,207 

Great  Western  Sugar  Company 450,072  8,412,561  7,571,305 

Gunnison  Sugar,  Inc 12,024  224,748  202,273 

Holly  Sugar  Corporation  276,840  5,174,579  4,657,121 

Lake  Shore  Sugar  Company  8,676  162,168  145,951 

Layton  Sugar  Company 5,850  109,346  98,411 

Menominee   Sugar   Company   5,598  104,635  94,172 

Michigan  Sugar  Company 65,736  1,228,710  1,105,839 

Monitor  Sugar  Division  of  Robert  Gage 

Coal  Company 20,574  384,561  346,105 

National  Sugar  Mfg.   Co.,  The  7,380  137,944  124,150 

Spreckles  Sugar  Company  193,878  3,623,888  3,261,499 

Superior  Sugar  Refining  Company   7,578  141,645  127,481 

Union  Sugar  Div.  of  Consolidated 

Grocers    Corp 71,892  1,343,776  1,209,398 

Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company  158,292  2,958,729  2,662,856 

All   other  persons   000  000  000 

Total  1,800,000  33,644,860  30,280,374 
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NATURAL  GAS 

Statement  by  Charles  0.  Naquin,  Chairman  of  the  Natural  Gas  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  before  a  Meeting 
of  Natural  Gas  Users,  Distributors,  Producers  and  Public 
Officials  in  Thibodaux,  April  8,  1954 


For  the  record  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  is  composed  of  more  than 
7,000  sugar  cane  growers  and  the 
raw  sugar  manufacturers  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is 
to  promote  and  to  develop  the  su- 
gar cane  industry  of  our  state  and 
to  carry  out  this  objective,  it  must 
necessarily  concern  itself  with  the 
problems  encountered  by  all  seg- 
ments of  the  industry. 

Several  months  ago,  the  League 
was  appraised  of  the  serious  situa- 
tion which  was  developing  in  the 
natural  gas  business  in  this  state 
and  a  committee  was  named  to  in- 
vestigate the  condition  in  so  far  as 
the  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana  was 
affected. 

Upon  investigation,  it  was  dis- 
closed that  about  a  year  ago,  several 
raw  sugar  manufacturers,  who  are 
supplied  with  natural  gas  by  an  in- 
dependent intra-state  gas  company, 
were  advised  that  at  the  expiration 
of  their  present  contracts,  they 
faced  the  reality  of  having  to  pay  at 
least  double  the  amount  they  were 
now  paying  for  natural  gas.  This 
meant  an  increase  of  about  $300,- 
000  per  year  in  the  operating  cost 
of  the  sugar  factories  which  are 
supplied  by  this  company  and  with 
sugar  selling  at  about  the  same  price 
as  before  the  war,  this  increased 
cost  will  tax  the  ability  of  some 
factories  to  continue  to  use  the 
most  abundant  natural  resource  of 
this  state. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  bid- 
ding for  the  gasv  reserves  by  inter- 
state pipe  line  companies,  primarily 
for  exportation  to  distant  markets 
was  naturally  compelling  the  inde- 
pendent gas  companies  to  pay  more 
for  their  supplies. 

The   sugar  factory   operators   be- 


came reconciled  to  the  fact  that  if 
the  well  head  price  for  gas  was 
going  up,  they  would  have  to  pay 
more  or  discontinue  using  natural 
gas  for  fuel. 

The  sugar  factories  are  now  being 
told  that  due  to  their  seasonal  op- 
eration, it  is  almost  impossible  for 
their  supplier  to  contract  for  gas 
reserves  b  e  c  a  u  se  the  producers 
would  much  rather  sell  to  interstate 
lines  who  can  guarantee  them  a  year 
round  market. 

This  being  the  case,  independent 
gas  companies  which  are  now  serv- 
ing a  large  number  of  our  factories 
are  being  forced  into  a  position  of 
having  to  buy  a  substantial  supply 
of  gas  from  the  interstate  lines  .  .  . 
not  at  well  head  prices  .  .  .  but  at 
prices  demanded  by  the  interstate 
lines,  and  they  therefore  actually 
become  customers  of  the  interstate 
lines. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  the  entire  gas  re- 
serves in  the  State  of  Louisiana  will 
belong  to  the  interstate  pipe  line 
companies  and  the  people  of  Louisi- 
ana and  our  local  industries  could 
find  themselves  having  to  pay  the 
same  price  for  natural  gas  as  is 
being  paid  for  it  by  out  of  state  in- 
dustries, although  this  natural  re- 
source is  being  produced  in  our  back 
yards. 

It  is  equally  within  the  realm  of 
possibility  that  by  the  mere  turning 
of  a  few  valves  by  the  interstate 
pipe  line  companies,  the  people  of 
Louisiana  could  be  completely  de- 
prived of  this  natural  resource. 

Naturally  any  increase  in  the  cost 
by  the  "middle-man"  which  in  this 
case  is  the  interstate  pipe  lines  will 
be  passed  on  down  to  the  customers 
of  the  independent  gas  companies 
and  our  local  citizens  and  industries 
will   again   be   made   to   pay  higher 
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A  STATEMENT  CONCERNING  THE  AVAILABILITY 

OF  TRICHOGRAMMA  PARASITES  IN  1954 

By  A.  L.  Dugas,  Entomologist  of  the  Louisiana  State  Experiment  Station 


The  Trichogramma  laboratory  is 
being  expanded  to  accommodate  a 
production  fifteen  times  as  great  as 
that  in  1953.  Our  aim  is  to  produce 
a  minimum  of  400  million  parasites 
for  release  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July.  Last  year  60  mil- 
lion were  reared  for  release  over  a 
much  longer  period  of  time.  Ex- 
tensive construction  is  underway  at 
the  present  and  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  meet  the  goal  that  has  been 
set. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
400  million  Trichogramma  are  only 
enough  to  take  care  of  80,000  acres 
of  cane,  which  is  about  one-fourth 
of  the  total  acreage.  We  are  there- 
fore asking  all  growers  to  use  dis- 
cretion and  to  be  reasonable  in  the 
amount  which  they  order.  Releases 
should  be  figured  at  the  rate  of 
about  5,000  per  acre  to  be  treated. 
If  the  total  amount  ordered  is  more 
than  the  expanded  facilities  can  take 
care  of,  there  will  have  to  be  some 
fair  proration  made.  If  this  is  nec- 
essary the  amount  in  excess  of  the 
quotas  will  have  to  be  furnished  aft- 
er the  regular  release  period  in 
June  and  July. 

It  is  necessary  to  set  a  date  limit 
for  receiving  orders  from  the  par- 
ishes so  as  to  complete  plans  for 
production  and  distribution  in  due 
time.  That  date  will  be  May  1,  and 
all  orders  received  by  the  laboratory 
up  to  then  will  be  given  the  same 
priority.  It  is  planned  that  these 
orders  be  sent  out  in  either  3  or  4 
different  shipments  in  June  and 
July.    Orders  received  after  May  1 


will  be  filled  if  and  when  parasites 
are  available,  according  to  date  re- 
ceived. 

All  orders  must  be  made  on  the 
special  order  blank  and  accompanied 
by  a  check  made  payable  to  the  Lou- 
isiana Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. The  charge  will  be  fifty 
($50.00)  dollars  per  million  or  five 
(.05c)  cents  per  thousand.  Any  or- 
der submitted  on  anything  other 
than  the  regular  order  blank  with 
an  attached  check  will  be  returned. 
This  is  necessary  because  of  the 
limited  assistance  available  for  han- 
dling the  office  work. 

The  following  procedure  will  be 
followed  in  order  to  facilitate  mat- 
ters: 

1.  The  County  Agents  office  will 
furnish  order  blanks  to  the  growers. 

2.  The  grower  or  agent  must  com- 
plete the  blanks  in  duplicate  and 
send  them  to  the  Trichogramma 
Laboratory,  Agricultural  Center, 
L.  S.  U.,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana, 
with  an  attached  check. 

3.  If  a  check  covers  application 
for  more  than  one  grower,  it  is  still 
necessary  that  blanks  be  made  out 
for  each  of  the  growers. 

4.  Parasites  will  be  delivered  to 
the  county  agents  office  in  3  or  4 
shipments.  Upon  receipt  of  the  par- 
asites the  agent  will  notify  the 
grower. 

5.  A  set  of  instructions  for  han- 
dling and  releasing  the  parasites 
will  accompany  each  order. 

6.  Additional  information  will  be 
released  whenever  necessary. 


and  higher  for  natural  gas  which  is 
so  plentiful  in  our  state  but  which 
is  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
for  some  of  our  industries  to  secure. 
The  natural  gas  committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  views 


this  development  with  alarm  and 
will  draft  and  submit  to  the  League, 
a  resolution  expressing  its  opinion 
on  this  subject,  and  will  ask  that 
the  League  use  its  influence  in  the 
passage  of  legislation  which  will 
provide  a  remedy  for  this  problem. 
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BORERS  SURVIVING  THE  WINTER  AND 

PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  1954  INFESTATION  IN  LOUISIANA 

By  Ralph  Mathes,  W.  E.  Haley,  and  L.  J.  Charpentier,  Entomology 

Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Service, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

that  of  1952,  which  developed  into 
one  of  the  highest  harvesttime  in- 
festations on  record.  In  cane  trash 
an  infestation  of  0  to  5  borers  is 
considered  noneconomic,  5  to  25 
light,  25  to  100  moderate,  100  to 
200  severe,  and  200  or  more  very 
severe. 

Although  most  of  the  examina- 
tions were  made  in  the  cane  trash 
of  fields  harvested  last  fall,  some 
were  made  in  the  young  shoots  from 
summer-planted  cane.  Eight  fields 
of  such  cane  were  surveyed  in  the 
Houma  area.  Five  random  samples 
of  10  feet  of  row  each  were  ex- 
amined in  each  field.  The  average 
number  of  borers  per  acre  was 
1,794,  as  compared  with  1,788  in 
1953  and  1,390  for  the  10-year 
period   1944-53. 

Table  1  gives  the  number  of  bor- 
ers surviving  the  winter,  together 
with  data  on  winter  temperatures 
and  the  infestation  the  following 
harvest.  These  data  show  that  tem- 
peratures have  a  marked  effect  on 
the  number  of  borers  able  to  sur- 
vive the  winter.  Very  low  temper- 
atures  seem  to   be   more   important 


Surveys  to  determine  the  number 
of  overwintering  sugarcane  borers 
in  Louisiana  are  made  each  year 
during  the  latter  part  of  February 
and  the  first  part  of  March  to  ob- 
tain an  estimate  of  the  probable  in- 
festation and  control  needed  during 
the  coming  spring  and  summer.  The 
1954  survey,  completed  on  March  8, 
showed  the  population  to  be  suf- 
ficiently heavy  and  widespread  to 
produce  a  destructive  infestation. 

Examinations  were  made  in  the 
cane  trash  of  harvested  fields  on 
five  plantations.  Five  random  sam- 
ples of  10  feet  of  row  each  were 
examined  in  six  representative 
fields  on  each  plantation.  Results 
showed  an  average  of  483  live  bor- 
ers per  acre  at  Billeaud  Plantation, 
411  at  Reserve,  387  at  Raceland, 
242  at  Southdown,  and  193  at 
Erath.  The  combined  average  in 
1954  was  343  as  compared  with  891 
in  1953.  This  is  23  percent  more 
than  the  average  of  278  for  the 
period  1939-54.  In  only  four  of  the 
other  years  were  there  more  borers. 
This  year's  winter  carryover  of 
borers    is    practically    the    same    as 


Table   1. 

Winter  temperatures,  borers 

surviving  the 

winter,  and  in 

testation   the 

following   harvest,    Houma, 

La. 

Number  of  borers 

Percent  of 

Minimum 

Days 

overwintering  per  acre 

joints  bored 

temperature 

with  freezing 

In  summer- 

In  harvested 

the  following 

Winter 

(°F.) 

temperatures 

planted  cane 

fields 

harvest 

1938-39 

24 

17 



67 

20 

1939-40 

17 

27 

— 

8 

5 

1942-43 

25 

10 

— 

264 

19 

1943-44 

23 

20 

614 

87 

14 

1944-45 

25 

10 

1,053 

254 

16 

1945-46 

23 

15 

567 

99 

10 

1947-48 

IS 

20 

124 

22 

9 

1948-49 

25 

7 

2,596 

441 

22 

1949-50 

30 

3 

3,325 

686 

13 

1950-51 

14 

18 

76 

4 

7 

1951-52 

25 

11 

1,964 

346 

28 

1952-53 

24 

12 

1,788 

891 

28 

1953-54 

25 

11 

1,794 

343 

— 

Average 

23 

14 

1,390 

278 

16 
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WILLIS  SPEAKS  FOR  MAINLAND 

CANE  QUOTA   INCREASE 

Speech  made  by  Congressman  E.  E.  Willis,  Third  District,  Louisiana,  in 

the  House  of  Representatives,  on  March  29,  195U,  which  appeared 

in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Page  3789  of  the  same  date. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association  strike 
proves  two  things.  The  first  is  that 
we  should  be  permitted  to  produce 
more  sugar  in  continental  United 
States.  And  the  second  is  that  the 
bills  recently  introduced  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Louisiana  and  Florida 
delegations  both  in  this  body  and  in 
the  Senate,  increasing  the  quota  of 
the  Mainland  cane  sugar  area  from 
500,000  to  600,000  tons  should  be 
considered  immediately  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  adopted  into  law  without  delay. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  this  morning's 
issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  It 
carries  a  news  article  entitled 
"Striking  Longshoremen  Move  To 
Halt  Diversion  of  Cargo  From  New 
York— East  Coast  Tie-Up  Possible." 
The  article  states : 

"As  New  York  City's  water- 
front tie  -  up  dragged  into  its 
fourth  week,  the  striking  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  Associ- 
ation was  stepping  up  efforts  to 


halt  diversion  of  cargoes  to  other 
ports." 

As  a  protective  measure,  cargo 
originally  destined  for  New  York 
has  been  diverted  to  other  ports, 
principally  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia. In  order  to  illustrate  the 
importance  of  this  shift  of  incom- 
ing cargo  from  one  port  to  another, 
the  article  points  out: 

"During  the  past  three  weeks, 
cargo  coming  into  Baltimore  has 
jumped  600  percent,  while  out- 
going shipments  have  increased 
400  percent." 

As  a  countermove,  the  news  ar- 
ticle then  states: 

"Officials  of  all  ILA  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coast  ports  will  meet  in  Phila- 
delphia today  at  a  special  conference 
where  they  may  be  asked  to  shut 
down  their  ports  completely  in  sup- 
port of  the  New  York  strike.  Balti- 
more dockworkers,  after  reversing 
themselves  three  times  over  the 
week-end,  decided  yesterday  to 
(Continued  on  page  219) 


than  the  number  of  days  having 
freezing  temperatures.  Survival  was 
generally  much  lower  at  18°  F.  and 
below  than  at  23°  and  above. 

The  following  factors  contributed 
to  the  high  winter  carryover  in 
1953-54:  (1)  Heavy  infestation  in 
the  previous  crop,  (2)  large  num- 
bers of  millable  stalks  and  pieces 
left  in  the  field  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  harvest  season,  and  (3) 
a  relatively  mild  winter.  Fortu- 
nately very  little  cane  was  topped 
low  to  raise  the  sucrose  content  in 
the  1953  crop  harvest.  This  prac- 
tice always  leaves  an  enormous 
number  of  borers  in  the  field. 

On  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
borers  overwintering,  it  is  expected 
that   the   infestation   of   first-gener- 


ation borers  will  be  considerably 
above  average.  The  carryover  is 
also  believed  to  be  scattered  over 
more  acreage  than  usual.  Growers 
should  be  on  the  watch  for  develop- 
ing infestations  and  be  prepared  to 
dust  with  ryania  or  cryolite  where 
necessary. 

The  number  of  overwintering 
borers  herein  presented  vary  some- 
what from  that  obtained  by  the 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,1  owing  to  differences  in  in- 
festation in  the  fields  and  areas 
surveyed.  However,  both  sets  of 
figures  show  a  heavy  carryover  of 
borers  and  indicate  the  need  for 
treatment  with  insecticides. 


1  Louisiana   Farm    Bureau   News,   March 
1954. 
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EXCERPT  FROM  AGRICULTURE  APPROPRIATION 

HEARINGS  REGARDING  QUOTA  INCREASE 


Senator  Dworshak.  *  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, recently,  just  last  week,  your 
Department  set  the  marketing  quota 
for  sugar  at  8,200,000  tons,  is  that 
correct  ? 

Secretary  Benson.  I  think  that  is 
right,  yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Dworshak.  And  it  is  pro- 
posed to  increase  the  Cuban  quota, 
import  quota,  by  192,000  tons  and 
the  balance  to  South  American 
countries.  In  view  of  that,  I  won- 
der what  your  views  are  concerning 
the  possibility  of  increasing  the  al- 
lotments for  both  cane  sugar  and 
beet  sugar.  For  instance,  in  the 
West,  as  there  is  a  diversion  of 
acreage  because  of  the  wheat  allot- 
ment in  the  irrigated  areas,  and  be- 
cause of  depressing  potato  prices 
and  the  need  of  diversification,  do 
you  not  think  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  increase  the  quota  on  su- 
gar beets  from  the  existing  level  of 
1,800,000  tons,  say,  to  2  million  tons, 
and  increase  the  quota  on  cane  su- 
gar? I  think  our  colleague,  Senator 
Ellender,  has  a  bill  in  to  increase 
the  quota  from  500,000  to  600,000 
tons. 

Senator  Ellender.    That  is  right. 

Senator  Dworshak.  What  is  your 
general  reaction  to  that  proposal  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  produce 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  su- 
gar in  the  country  which  we  con- 
sume? 

Secretary  Benson.  Mv  sympa- 
thies, naturally,  Senator  Dworshak, 
are  with  onr  domestic  producers.  I 
met  with  the  representative  groups 
from  Senator  Ellender's  state  when 
I  was  down  in  New  Orleans  recent- 
ly. I  met  some  of  the  people  from 
Florida  this  last  week  and  had  also 
met  some  of  the  Jbeet  growers. 

Of  course,  it  would  require  open- 
ing ur)  the  present  Act  as  you  know. 
The  Senator  has,  I  understand  it, 
prooosed  an  amendment. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Could  that  be 
done  this  year  or  would  we  have  to 


wait  until  1953? 

Senator  Ellender.  The  Act  is  to 
be  renewed  next  year. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Could  we  an- 
ticipate some  action  instead  of  wait- 
ing until  next  session? 

Secretary  Benson.  Well,  I  do  not 
know.  Possibly  it  could  be  done.  Of 
course,  if  the  Congress  wished  it  to 
be  done,  it  would  be  done. 

Senator  Dworshak.  I  am  asking 
you  because  I  want  your  views.  You 
know  the  irrigated  areas  of  the 
West.  For  example,  in  Minidoka 
County  in  southwestern  Idaho,  re- 
cently the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
opened  up  for  settlement  for  GFs 
72  farm  areas.  They  moved  out 
there  this  spring.  They  cannot  get 
wheat  allotments.  The  potato  situa- 
tion is  bad.  They  appealed  for  su- 
gar beet  acreage  but  because  of  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  of  mar- 
keting placed  on  the  beet  sugar  pro- 
cessors in  that  area,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  any  allotments  to 
produce  the  sugar  beets.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  with  that  situation? 
Why  is  that  not  a  good  place  to  take 
some  of  those  diverted  acres  and 
put  them  into  crops  which  would 
produce  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  amount  we  consume? 

Secretary  Benson.  We  do  have  a 
little  leeway,  as  I  understand  it, 
Senator.  We  have  not  been  produc- 
ing quite  up  to  our  quotas,  domestic- 
ally. 

Senator  Dworshak.  We  are  on  su- 
gar. 

Secretary  Benson.  We  probably 
will  and  will  probably  go  beyond  it. 
Of  course,  we  do  have  some  obliga- 
tions to  these  other  suppliers,  as 
you  know.  We  will  have  to  look  at 
the  whole  picture.  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  go  a  long  way  in  helping 
our  domestic  producers. 

Senator  Ellender.  Is  it  not  a  fact, 
Mr.  Secretary,  that  insofar  as  beet 
sugar  production  is  concerned,  as 
you  say,  you  have  some  leeway  and 
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you  can  permit  these  people  to  plant 
because  they  have  not  surpassed 
their  quota  yet?  But  the  reason 
why  .  .  . 

Senator  Dworshak.  We  have 
reached  the  quota. 

Senator  Ellender.  But  you  have 
not  clamped  down,  as  to  the  acreage 
as  yet.    Am  I  right  in  that? 

Secretary  Benson.  I  think  the 
control  is  through  the  processors, 
the  volume  which  they  can  market 
under  the  quota. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  understand. 
But  there  has  been  no  restriction 
on  acreage  planting  up  to  now,  has 
there  ? 

Secretary  Benson.  I  think  not,  ex- 
cept as  the  processor  has  influenced 
the  acreage  which  his  individual 
growers  could  plant. 

Senator  Ellender.  The  way  the 
Louisiana  and  Florida  sugar  pro- 
ducers differ  is  that  on  the  acreage 
that  was  allotted  to  them  or  that 
has-  been  planted  for  the  past  four 
or  five  years,  they  are  producing 
now  more  than  their  allotment,  don't 
you  see? 

Secretary  Benson.  They  have  in- 
creased efficiency  per  acre. 

Senator  Ellender.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  increasing  acreage  in 
Louisiana  and  Florida  as  it  is  simply 
to  permit  us  to  plant  the  same  acre- 
age as  we  now  have. 

Secretary  Benson.  I  have  heard 
those  arguments,  Senator.  That  is 
true.  You  have  a  great  increase  in 
the  efficiency  of  production. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  correct. 
And  it  would  be  almost  criminal  to 
force  the  farmers  of  my  state  and 
of  Florida  to  plow  up  30  per  cent  of 
their  cane  acreage  when  their  acre- 
age has  not  been  increased,  but  the 
increase  in  production  has  been  due 
to  the  methods  that  they  are  now 
practicing.  In  many  cases,  the  adop- 
tion of  more  efficient  methods  re- 
sulting in  greater  per  acre  produc- 
tion has  emanated  from  the  depart- 
ment. 

Secretary  Benson.  Well,  thank 
you.    I  do  not  know  that  we  are  en- 


titled to  all  the  credit.  I  think  your 
State  colleges  and  your  factories 
have  had  a  very  important  part. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  know  I 
throw  bouquets  your  way  sometimes. 

*  Note :  Senator  Dworshak  is  from 
Idaho. 

0 

WILLIS 

(Continued  from  page  217) 
handle  no  more  ships  diverted  from 
New  York." 

Sugar  is  probably  the  first  com- 
modity to  feel  the  impact  of  a  strike. 
This  is  easy  to  understand  because 
both  the  cane  and  beet  areas  com- 
bined produce  less  than  30  percent 
of  the  sugar  consumed  in  continen- 
tal United  States. 

In  order  to  show  that  I  am  not 
exaggerating  the  situation  in  respect 
to  sugar,  I  want  to  read  from  an- 
other news  article  in  this  morning's 
Journal  of  Commerce,  entitled 
"Sales  of  Refined  in  New  York  Sus- 
pended." This  particular  news  sig- 
nificantly points  out  the  following: 

"The  demand  became  so  great  for 
refined  sugar  as  new  arrivals  of 
raws  were  curbed  by  the  dock  strike 
that  at  least  one  refiner  had  run  out 
of  sugar  on  Friday  and  another  was 
virtually  out." 

Large  shipments  of  raw  sugar 
come  from  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico 
and  enter  the  New  York  and  other 
eastern  ports  where  the  raws  are  re- 
fined for  consumption  by  the  indus- 
trial users,  the  bakeries,  the  house- 
wives, and  so  forth.  This  article 
further  states: 

"Some  deliveries  have  been  made 
in  the  New  York  area  from  the 
Philadelphia  refineries  of  the  Am- 
erican and  National.  But  American 
is  out  of  sugar  beyond  the  business 
booked  and  National  is  virtually 
out." 

Already,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  is  coming  into 
^lay  pricewise,  because  this  news 
item  then  points  out: 

"Against  8.65-cent  contracts 
booked  recently,  the  refiners  were 
making  deliveries  to  the  extent  of 
their  ability  and  they  sold  some  su- 
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gar  at  the  higher  prevailing  base 
price  of  8.80  cents,  but  there  will 
be  very  little  more  sugar  available 
for  sale  even  at  the  higher  price." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  neither  a 
prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet. 
I  cannot  tell  how  long  this  strike 
will  last,  and  I  would  venture  to 
guess  that  no  living  person  can 
either.  I  can  and  do  most  emphat- 
ically say,  however,  that  if  the 
strike  continues  for  an  unreasonable 
length  of  time  and  if  it  should 
spread  to  all  coastal  and  gulf  ports, 
as  suggested  in  the  first  article 
from  which  I  have  quoted,  and  if 
shipments  are  thus  shut  out  from 
Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  elsewhere, 
our  limited  beet  supplies  will  soon 
disappear  and  then  no  one  will  be 
able  to  obtain  sugar  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  at  any  price. 

Perhaps  the  East  Coast  strike 
will  be  settled  promptly  and  satis- 
factorily all  the  way  around.  I 
hope  so,  but  then  maybe  it  will  not; 
and  even  if  it  is,  who  knows  but 
that  another  one  might  develop  in 
the  Gulf  Coast  area  or  on  the  West 
Coast,  to  say  nothing  of  possible 
strikes  in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Therefore,  we  cannot  get  away  from 
the  desparate  threat  of  strikes  to 
our  sugar  supplies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  truly  an  iron- 
ic situation.  Under  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  the  quota  of  the  Mainland 
Cane  Sugar  Area  was  established  at 
500,000  tons.  The  1952  crop  from 
that  area  was  605,000  tons  and  the 
1953  crop  was  about  640,000  tons. 
The  higher  level  of  production  was 
due  to  larger  yields  per  acre  made 
possible  by  the  splendid  research 
program  participated  in  by  the  U.  S. 
D.  A.  and  without  any  acreage  in- 
crease. In  fact,  the  acreage  has  va- 
ried no  more  than  2  percent  in  the 
last  five  years,  and  we  are  produc- 
ing 20,000  acres  v  less  now  than  in 
1948.  In  the  face  of  this,  however, 
the  1954  proportionate-share  deter- 
mination required  that  the  acreage 
in  1954  be  about  8  percent  less  than 
in  1953. 

If  a  quota  increase  is  not  granted 


this  year,  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  will  im- 
pose an  additional  acreage  cut  of 
much  more  drastic  proportions. 
Thus,  the  quota  under  the  Sugar 
Act  is  500,000;  in  January  of  1954 
we  had  a  carry-over  of  190,000  tons, 
leaving  a  marketable  balance  in 
1954  of  310,000  tons,  with  an  ex- 
pected production  of  about  630,000 
tons.  All  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
simply  means  that  unless  we  obtain 
immediate  relief,  the  farmers  in 
Louisiana  and  Florida  are  faced 
with  a  plow-up  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  sugar  cane  lands. 

And  to  add  insult  to  injury,  you 
must  realize  two  things.  In  the 
first  place,  sugar  production  is  so 
expensive  that  a  new  crop  cannot 
profitably  be  planted  every  year. 
For  example  in  Louisiana,  cane 
planted  in  the  fall  of  1953  will  be 
harvested  as  plant  cane  in  1954  and 
then  will  be  re-cultivated  and  har- 
vested as  stubble  cane  in  1955  and 
again  in  1956,  and  even  beyond  that 
in  Florida.  A  plow-up,  therefore, 
would  not  only  reduce  the  acreage, 
but  would  result  in  the  destruction 
of  the  farmers'  capital  investment. 
And  in  the  second  place,  unlike 
other  farmers,  most  sugarcane 
growers  produce  no  other  cash  crop 
and  do  not  have  a  satisfactory  al- 
ternative cash  crop  which  they  can 
grow  on  the  acreage  taken  out  of 
cane. 

Sugar  consumption  has  increased 
about  20  percent  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1943,  due 
primarily  to  population  increase. 
The  Mainland  Cane  Area  needs  a 
20  percent  increase  in  the  quota  it 
received  under  the  Sugar  Act.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  proposed  additional 
100,000  tons  is  less  than  the  amount 
needed  to  satisfy  increased  con- 
sumption resulting  from  one  year's 
population  increase.  The  bills  in- 
troduced would  satisfy  a  modest  re- 
quirement to  meet  existing  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sugar  legislation  has 
always  been  on  a  bi-partisan  basis, 
and  so  it  should  remain.  In  fact,  I 
think  it  is  fair  for  me  to  say  that 
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this  administration  is  committed  to 
fair  treatment  of  our  Louisiana  su- 
gar farmers.  Following  standard 
procedure,  the  bills  introduced  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate  have 
been  referred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  an  expression  of  the 
views  of  the  Department  and  of  the 
administration.  A  strong,  favorable, 
position  by  Secretary  Benson  would 
greatly  assist  and,  I  believe,  would 
assure  adoption  of  the  identical  bills 
which  have  been  introduced.  I 
think  it  is  entirely  proper  for  me 
to  express  not  only  the  hope  but  the 
expectation  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  not  only  approve 
but  will  affirmatively  advocate  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  whose  impor- 
tance is  doubled  in  the  light  of  the 
strike  on  the  East  Coast. 


the  scientists  working  for  our  bene- 
fit and  assists  them  with  the  re- 
search that  will  mean  progress  for 
the  future. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  212) 
Chief,  Agricultural  Engineering  Re- 
search Branch,  Agri.  Research  Serv- 
ice; U.  S.  D.  A.,  Washington  and 
Mr.  R.  B.  Gray  also  of  the  U.  S. 
D.  A.,  at  the  meeting  to  express  the 
views  of  the  Department  on  the 
continuation  of  the  research  work. 
Dr.  McKibben  told  the  Committee 
that  his  department  welcomed  sug- 
gestions and  that  they  looked  for 
guidance  from  this   committee. 

It  is  certainly  good  to  know  that 
our  industry  sits  in  conference  with 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  211) 
for  the  state.  The  second  group 
would  be  those  factories  which  con- 
sistently produce  a  quality  of  raw 
sugar  below  the  average  for  the 
state. 

The  studies  would  attempt  to  de- 
termine relationships  between  qual- 
ity of  raw  sugar  and  such  factors 
as  grain  size,  cane  varieties,  plant 
facilities,  and  operating  procedures. 

In  the  past  the  quality  of  Louisi- 
ana raw  sugar  has  been  better  than 
most  imported  sugar.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
as  a  whole  that  Louisiana  maintains 
its  reputation  of  producing  good 
quality  raw  sugar.  We  believe  that 
the  mills  which  consistently  produce 
high  quality  sugar  will  cooperate 
wholeheartedly  in  the  studies  in  or- 
der that  the  industry,  as  a  whole, 
may  benefit  from  the  findings.  The 
future  progress  of  the  Louisiana  su- 
gar industry  depends  in  large  part 
upon  such  cooperation. 

Any  one  mill  or  individual  grower 
in  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  who 
might  excell  in  one  particular  oper- 
ation should  always  want  to  share 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Gold  Bear  "40"  or  "44"  can  increase 
your  net  profit,  because  it  controls 
Alligator  Weed  and  other  broad- 
leafed  weeds  which  menace  your  crop. 

For  detailed  information,  consult  the 
Authorized  Swift  Plant  Food  Dealer 
in  your  community. 

SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

Plant    Food    Division 

Shreveport,  La.,  Harvey,  La., 

Houston,    Tex. 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 
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his  knowledge  with  others  in  the  in- 
dustry, because  it  is  usually  the  case 
that  such  a  mill  or  individual  can 
profit  from  the  experience  of  some 
other  mill  or  individual. 

Flood  Control 

Sometime  the  latter  part  of  this 
month  there  will  be  a  congressional 
hearing  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry.  The  hear- 
ing will  be  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Corps  of  Engineers 
of  the  U.  S.  Army,  the  State  Dept. 
of  Public  Works,  the  American  Su- 
gar Cane  League,  and  numerous 
other  industries  in  Louisiana  will 
propose  to  the  Committee  that  Con- 
gress authorize  the  construction  of 
certain  control  structures  on  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Old  River 
which  will  prevent  the  diversion  of 
the  Mississippi  River  into  the  At- 
chafalaya. 

The  Army  Engineers  have  def- 
initely stated  that  the  Mississippi 
River  will  divert  its  course  into  the 
Atchafalaya  unless  something  is 
done  to  prevent  this  from  happen- 
ing. The  Engineers  estimate  that 
the  diversion  will  take  place  about 
1975  but  could  possibly  happen  as 
early  as  1965. 

If  the  Mississippi  River  does  di- 
vert its  course  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry will  be  destroyed.  Part  of 
all  of  18  sugar  parishes  will  be 
flooded.  Forty  of  the  53  sugarcane 
mills  will  either  be  affected  by  the 
flood  waters  or  their  cane  supplies 
will  be  flooded.  Three  of  the  refin- 
eries in  the  state  will  be  in  the  po- 
tential flood  area,  one  other  will  be 
almost  completely  encircled  by  flood 
water,     and     the     remaining     four 
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would  \not  be  able  to  continue  oper- 
ations because  of  their  dependence 
upon  fresh  water  from  that  part  of 
the  Mississippi  River  which  will 
contain  salt  water  if  the  Mississippi 
River  diverts  its  course.  The  new 
paper  mill  which  will  use  sugarcane 
bagasse  and  which  is  located  at 
Lockport  will  be  in  the  potential 
flood  area. 

In  all,  the  capital  loss  which  will 
be  suffered  by  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  would  approximate  two 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars. 
This  compares  with  an  estimated 
cost  of  the  control  structures  which 
would  prevent  the  diversion  of  be- 
tween forty-six  and  sixty  million 
dollars.  In  addition  to  the  annual 
losses,  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
would  suffer  annual  losses  due  to 
the  loss  of  products  which  could  no 
longer  be  produced.  These  annual 
losses  would  be  in  excess  of  the  cost 
of  the  control  structures.  About 
25,000  workers  in  the  Louisiana  su- 
gar industry  would  no  longer  have 
jobs  in  the  industry. 

The  sugar  industry  is  not  the 
only  agricultural  group  which  would 
be  affected.  The  flood  waters  would 
affect  a  part  of  the  sweetpotato, 
cotton  and  rice  areas.  A  substantial 
portion  of  the  State's  cattle,  poultry, 
and  truck  crops  are  grown  in  the 
potential  flood  area. 

The  League's  Flood  Control  Com- 
mittee has  started  preparing  a  state- 
ment which  will  be  submitted  at  the 
hearing  by  Mr.  Elliott  Jones,  Chair- 
man of  our  Committee.  The  above 
facts  are  some  of  the  points  which 
will  be  made  in  the  League's  state- 
ment. 

400  Million  Parasites 

We  notice  that  the  Louisiana 
State  Experiment  Station  is  selling 
Trichogramma's  at  $50.00  a  million 
and  5  cents  a  thousand. 

If  you  find  one  or  two  missing  in 
your  batch,  be  lenient.  It  ain't  easy 
to  count  four  hundred  million  any- 
thing and  especially  400  million  para- 
sites. 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  THS  LBAGUE 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


The  Right   To  Work 

In  the  April  15th  issue  of  The 
Sugar  Bulletin  we  reported  to  you 
that  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  is  assisting  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  certain  labor  legislation  to 
be  introduced  during  the  coming 
session  of  the  Louisiana  State  Leg- 
islature. These  bills  are  of  vital 
importance  to  all  Louisiana  sugar- 
cane farmers  and  processors,  and 
also  to  the  good  people  who  work 
for  them.  We  urge  you  to  contact 
your  State  Legislators  and  ask  them 
to  vote  for  the  bills  described  below. 

The  Bills 

One  bill  is  a  Right-To-Work  law 
similar  to  those  that  have  been  en- 
acted in  sixteen  other  states.  It 
merely  provides  that  a  person's 
right  to  work  shall  not  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  that  person's 
membership  or  non-membership  in 
a  labor  union.  This  is  not  legislation 
against  labor  unions.  It  is  simply 
legislation  which  will  prohibit  com- 
pulsory unionism.  It  will  in  no  way 
prevent  a  worker  from  joining  a  la- 
bor union.  It  will,  however,  prevent 
him  from  being  forced  to  join  a  la- 
bor union. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law, 
each  person  will  then  be  free  to  de- 
cide for  himself  whether  he  wishes 
to  join  a  labor  union  or  not  join  a 
labor  union.  This  is  in  keeping  with 
the  time  honored  American  tradi- 
tion that  maintains  the  dignity  and 
the  independence  of  the  individual. 


Another  bill  provides  that  a  strike 
of  agricultural  employees  during  the 
harvest  of  an  agricultural  product, 
which  would  deteriorate  unless  har- 
vested timely,  is  contrary  to  the 
public  policy  of  the  State.  It  cer- 
tainly goes  without  saying  that  if 
unscrupulous  labor  leaders  are  per- 
mitted to  force  strikes  during  the 
harvest  of  a  perishable  agricultural 


commodity  they  will  then  have  the 
power  to  completely  destroy  not 
only  the  income  of  the  farmer  but 
the  income  of  farm  worker  as  well. 
Possibly  more  important  than  the 
economic  destruction  of  the  farmer 
and  his  employee  is  the  threat  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  consuming 
public  that  exists  when  a  few  labor 
leaders  have  the  power  to  completely 
destroy  food  and  fiber  crops. 


A  third  bill  provides  that  an  un- 
incorporated labor  organization  may 
sue  or  be  sued.  This  will  simply 
make  a  labor  union  responsible  for 
its  actions,  which  is  right  and 
proper. 


One  more  bill  of  vital  concern  to 
all  farmers  is  the  one  that  clarifies 
the  existing  laws  pertaining  to  the 
eviction  of  persons  who  occupy 
houses  'by  virtue  of  the  job  they  hold. 
This  bill  makes  it  clear  that  Louisi- 
ana law  provides  that  an  employer 
who  allows  an  employee  to  live  in  a 
house  because  that  employee  is  work- 
ing for  him  may,  without  undue  de- 
lay, evict  the  worker  when  he  is  no 
longer  an  employee. 


Representatives  of  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  have  joined  with  rep- 
resentatives of  other  agricultural 
and  industrial  groups  to  form  a 
Right-To-Work  Council  and  this 
Council  is  working  for  the  enact- 
ment of  labor  legislation.  They  need 
your  backing  and  the  way  you  can 
do  the  most  good  is  by  telling  the 
men  who  represent  you  in  the  State 
Legislature  to  vote  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Quota   Legislation 

For  the  third  time  this  year  the 
Chairman  of  your  League's  Legisla- 
tive Committee  and  the  General 
Manager  of  your  League  have  gone 
to  Washington  to  confer  with  the 
(Continued  on  page  237) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


The  League's  Committee  on  the 
control  of  Stunting  disease  met  this 
month  to  discuss  the  work  done  last 
year  on  the  disease  and  plan  the 
experimental  work  to  be  done  on 
this  disease  this  year. 

Last  year  131  tons  of  seed  cane 
were  treated  experimentally  with 
Hot  air  at  9  places  in  the  sugar  belt 
in  an  attempt  to  rid  this  cane  of  a 
new  disease  which  is  believed  to 
have  caused  and  is  causing  de- 
terioration or  "running-o  u  t"  of 
many  commercial  varieties  of  cane. 
This  treatment  is  not  one  which  is 
recommended  for  all  cane  planted 
but  only  a  treatment  for  establishing 
a  small  amount  of  disease  free  cane 
which  can  be  increased  for  later 
planting. 

The  cane  treated  last  year  did  not 
germinate  well,  but  this  condition 
was  expected  since  temperatures 
used  were  sufficiently  high  to  cause 
injury  to  the  eyes.  This  cane  was 
also  planted  late  and  in  very  dry 
soil  which  was  not  conducive  to 
producing  good   stands. 

At  one  of  the  nine  places  where 
seed  was  treated  only  a  25%  stand 
was  received,  another  place  received 
about  a  40%  stand,  and  at  all  other 
places  stands  ranged  from  50  to 
80%.  It  is  hoped  that  this  seed  will 
be  free  of  the  disease  for  increase 
for  later  distribution  to  farmers. 

Since  the  symptoms  of  this  Stunt- 
ing Disease  are  not  so  readily  rec- 
ognized, many  farmers  are  not 
aware  of  its  presence  in  their  fields 
and,  therefore,  are  not  too  con- 
cerned.    However,    the    presence    of 


Research   by   the   League 
On  Stunting  Disease 


this  disease  has  been  observed  gen- 
erally throughout  the  belt  by  the 
scientist  working  with  sugar  cane. 
According  to  Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott  of  the 
Houma  Sugar  Station,  symptoms  of 
the  disease  as  now  recognized,  such 
as  stunting  or  retarded  growth,  re- 
duction in  number  and  diameter  of 
the  stalks  in  the  stool,  and  discolor- 
ation of  the  internal  stalk  tissues  at 
the  base  of  the  nodes,  were  observed 
in  all  of  the  commercial  varieties  in 
all  parts  of  the  sugarcane  district  of 
the  State. 

The  March  1st  issue  of  the  Sugar 
Bulletin  carried  an  article  entitled 
"Progress  Report  on  the  Study  of 
Stunting  Disease"  by  Dr.  E.  V.  Ab- 
bott which  should  certainly  be  stud- 
ied by  those  who  have  not  given  this 
disease  their  concern. 

The  League's  Committee  on  the 
Control  of  Stunting  Disease  is  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  industry 
and  scientists  of  both  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Sugar  Station  and  the  Louisiana 
State  Experiment  Station.  This 
committee  thought  this  disease  of 
such  great  importance  to  the  indus- 
try that  they  requested  the  League 
to  continue  the  experimental  work 
again  this  year. 

Plans  are  now  under  way  to  mod- 
ify the  Heating  Unit  in  order  to 
maintain  better  distribution  of  heat 
with  the  expectation  that  better  dis- 
tribution of  heat  will  minimize  the 
damage  to  the  seed  treated.  This 
should  insure  better  germination  and 
therefore  make  available  a  more  rap- 
id supply  of  disease  free  seed  to  be 
increased  for  later  distribution. 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Florida  Wage  and  Price  Hearings 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  announced  that  wage  and 
fair  price  hearings  will  be  held  on 
May  11,  1954  in  Clewiston  Florida. 

Testimony  will  be  taken  on  wage 
rates  for  the  period  July  1,  1954 
through  June  30,  1955  and  on  prices 
for  the  1954  crop  of  sugarcane  in 
Florida. 

Similar  hearings  will  be  held  in 
Louisiana  probably  in  mid-July. 

Climbing  on  the  Bandwagon 

When  the  Louisiana  and  Florida 
Congressional  delegations  introduced 
bills  to  provide  a  quota  increase  for 
the  Mainland  Cane  Area  they  were 
"lone  wolves"  as  far  as  their  col- 
leagues from  other  domestic  sugar 
producing  areas  were  concerned. 
The  idea  of  opening  the  Sugar  Act 
during  this  session  of  Congress  was 
not  considered  feasible.  That  situ- 
ation has  rapidly  changed,  however, 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  convinc- 
ing arguments  advanced  by  Senators 
Ellender  and  Holland  and  Congress- 
men Boggs,  Willis  and  Rogers. 

Senator  Dworshak  and  Congress- 
man Budge  of  Idaho,  have  intro- 
duced bills  in  the  House  and  Senate 
to  increase  the  continental  beet  quo- 
ta by  200,000  tons. 

The  latest  "joiner"  who  climbed 
on  the  legislative  bandwagon  almost 
unnoticed  and  who,  for  the  moment, 
is  anonymous,  is  the  author  of  that 
section  of  H.  R.  5181,  a  Bill  to  re- 
vise the  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  which  would  increase  the 
sugar  quota  of  that  area  from  12,- 
000  to  20,000  tons.  This  left-handed 
attempt  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act  is 


attributed  to  certain  top  brass  in  the 
Interior  Department.  The  bill  has 
been  approved  by  a  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  How  the  sugar 
provision  will  fare  when  the  bill  is 
reviewed  by  the  full  Committee  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Mr. 
Miller,  is  from  Nebraska,  a  beet 
growing  state. 

Ellender  Leads  Senate  Fight 

During  the  debate  on  the  Wool 
Bill  in  the  Senate,  Louisiana's  Allen 
Ellender  got  in  some  good  licks  for 
a  Mainland  quota  increase.  Former 
Chairman  of  the  powerful  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  now 
the  ranking  Democratic  member  of 
that  Committee,  Senator  Ellender 
took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
discussion  of  the  merits  and  de- 
merits not  only  of  the  wool  bill  but 
also  of  flexible  vs  rigid  price  props. 
On  several  occasions  Ellender  called 
to  the  attention  of  his  colleagues  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  the  Sugar 
Act  functions  both  for  sugar  pro- 
ducers and  consumers. 

Despite  the  fact  that  bills  have 
been  introduced  which  would  in- 
crease the  continental  beet  quota  by 
200,000  tons,  many  of  the  Senators 
and  Congressmen  from  beet  states 
are  opposed  to  any  sugar  legislation 
this  year  and  are  actively  doing 
what  they  can  to  prevent  it. 

However,  Senator  Ellender  thinks 
he  may  be  able  to  overcome  the  ob- 
jections  of  his   beet   colleagues   but 
(Continued  on  page  237) 
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SENATOR  ELLENDER  SPEAKS  FOR  QUOTA  INCREASE 

The  team  of  Ellender  from  Louisiana  and  Holland  from  Florida  very 

ably  presented  the  Mainland  Cane  Area's  case  for  a  quota  increase 

on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  April  5,  195 k.    Senator  Ellender' s 

speech   and  Senator  Holland's   comments   are   re-produced   for 

your  information. 


Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  25th  of  this  year,  I  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  myself,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long), 
the  junior  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Smathers),  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  a  bill 
which  would  increase  the  domestic 
sugarcane  quota  by  100,000  tons, 
raising  it  from  the  present  annual 
maximum  of  500,000  tons  to  a  more 
realistic  figure  of  600,000  tons. 

This  bill  has  been  referred  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee;  there  it 
remains.  A  companion  bill  in  the 
House  is  in"  the  hands  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  which  has  in- 
dicated a  sympathetic  attitude  but,  to 
date,  has  failed  to  transform  attitude 
into  action.  In  the  meantime,  our  su- 
garcane industry  faces  the  possibility 
of  crippling  "plow  ups"  amounting 
to  almost  one-third  of  its  total  acre- 
age. I  realize  full  well  that  the  legis- 
lative wheels  sometimes  move  slowly, 
indeed ;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  domestic  sugarcane  produc- 
ers are  faced  with  an  emergency 
situation;  and  prompt,  decisive  ac- 
tion is  required. 

The  present  Sugar  Act  is  designed 
to  provide  consumers  with  as  favor- 
able a  price  as  possible,  while  allow- 
ing producers  of  cane  and  beet  sugar 
a  fair  price  for  their  products.  To 
date  it  has  worked  well.  The  con- 
sumer's price  of  sugar  has  remained 
relatively  stable,  even  while  other 
commodities  have  been  doubling  or 
tripling  in  price.  At  the  same  time, 
domestic  cane  producers  have  in- 
creased their  efficiency  and  have  in- 
creased their  per  acre  yields.  Acting 
upon  the  excellent  advice  tendered 
them  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, they  have  adopted  new,  high- 
yielding  varieties  and  they  have  also 
made  use  of  mechanized  harvesting 


methods.  They  have  endeavored  to 
make  their  operations  more  efficient 
and  more  economical.  In  so  doing, 
however,  their  per  acre  production 
has  increased  from  18.4  tons  of  su- 
garcane per  acre  in  1935  to  an  esti- 
mated 23.1  tons  per  acre  in  1953.  A 
ton  of  sugarcane  has  come  to  yield  an 
average  of  170  pounds  of  raw  value 
sugar,  compared  to  164  pounds  in 
1935.  In  order  to  keep  their  allowable 
production  within  the  500,000-ton 
ceiling  imposed  by  the  existing  Sugar 
Act,  Louisiana  and  Florida  producers 
have  already  been  forced  to  impose 
upon  their  fields  an  8  percent  acre- 
age reduction;  yet  1954's  reduced 
acreage  total  is  27,000  acres  below 
1953,  and  20,000  acres  under  1948 
levels.  1948,  incidentally,  is  the  year 
the  present  Act  was  adopted. 

As  Senators  know,  the  Sugar  Act 
is  based  on  a  fairly  simple  principle. 
In  December  of  each  year,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  announces  an  es- 
timate of  the  consumption  of  raw  su- 
gar in  this  country.  This  estimate  is 
based  on,  among  other  things,  infor- 
mation obtained  through  hearings 
held  usually  in  November.  After  the 
estimated  consumption  is  announced, 
it  is  prorated  among  our  several 
sources  of  sugar — including  the  Unit- 
ed States  cane  and  beet  sugar  areas, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Cuba,  and  others. 

Under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937, 
which  preceded  the  present  author- 
ity, these  prorata  shares  were  deter- 
mined on  a  percentage  basis.  The 
1948  Sugar  Act,  as  amended,  which 
is  the  Act  presently  in  force,  prorates 
this  total  consumption  among  sources 
on  the  basis  of  fixed  shares.  Each  do- 
mestic sugar  producing  area  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  is  allotted  a  quota 
ceiling  of  raw  sugar.  The  remainder 
is  distributed  among  Cuba  and  other 
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Roland  Toups  (left)  congratulates  E.  C.  Simon  on  his  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists. 


foreign  countries.  Since  passage  of 
the  1948  Sugar  Act,  which  adopted 
this  system  of  quantity  quotas,  only 
those  fixed-share  quotas  assigned  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
have  been  increased.  No  other  do- 
mestic sugar-producing  areas  have 
received  a  quota  increase  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Mainland  beet  sugar 
areas  have  met  their  quotas  but  once 
in  the  history  of  the  Act.  That  they 
should  not  be  blamed  for  this  is  ob- 
vious, for  sugar  beets  are  less  profit- 
able than  other  crops  which  grow 
well  in  the  same  section  of  our 
country. 

In  1948,  the  first  year  the  present 
Act  was  effective,  total  domestic  su- 
gar disappearance,  which  roughly 
approximates  consumption,  was  7.5 
million  tons ;  in  1953,  Americans  con- 
sumed some  8,365,000  tons.  Per 
capita  consumption  of  refined  sugar 
increased  during  the  same  period 
from  94.9  pounds    in    1948    to    96.2 


pounds  in  1953. 

Since  1951,  the  domestic  beet  areas 
have  not  once  met  their  total  quota  of 
1,800,000  tons,  raw  value,  as  speci- 
fied in  the  Sugar  Act.  In  1951,  the 
mainland  beet  area's  quota  was  ad- 
justed downward  from  the  maximum 
of  1,800,000  tons  to  1,700,000  tons. 
In  1952,  the  mainland  beet  quota  was 
adjusted  downward  again,  this  time 
to  1,560,000  tons.  In  1953,  the  main- 
land beet  quota  again  was  reduced 
from  the  1.8  million  maximum  to  1,- 
620,000  tons. 

However,  neither  increased  con- 
sumption nor  decreased  production  in 
the  only  other  mainland  source  of  su- 
gar has  resulted  in  any  material  ben- 
efit to  the  Mainland  Cane  Areas.  As 
the  law  now  stands,  Mr.  President, 
Cuba,  rather  than  our  own  cane 
growers  receives  the  full  benefit  of 
our  increased  domestic  consumption, 
and  also  the  major  share  of  the  main- 
( Continued  on  page  234) 
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POLYELECTROLYTE  FOR  SUGAR  JUICE  CLARIFICATION 

By  J.  H.  Thibaut 

Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane 

Technologists,  held  in  Houma,  La.,  on  February  15,  1954. 


In  the  manufacture  of  sugar  cane 
the  degree  of  clarification  effects  all 
the  subsequent  stations  of  the  fac- 
tory. Monsanto  Chemical  Company's 
Plastics  Division  became  interested 
in  this  problem  some  time  ago  and 
has  developed  a  resinous  polymer, 
Lytron  X-886,  a  synthetic  polyelec- 
trolyte  that  has  been  evaluated  as 
clarifying  agent  and  found  to  work 
extremely  well.  Lytron  X-886,  when 
added  to  a  normal  juice  in  very 
small  quantities  from  less  than  1 
ppm  to  about  10  ppm,  increases  the 
degree  and  rate  of  flocculation,  as 
well  as  the  rate  of  settling  and  pro- 
duces scum  or  muds  that  are  readily 
filtered. 

To  understand  how  the  polyelec- 
trolyte functions  in  the  clarification 
of  the  raw  juice  it  is  probably  well 
to  go  back  and  explain  briefly  the 
fundamental  working  of  a  polyelec- 
trolyte  on  the  flocculation  of  a  col- 
loidal suspension.  Most  solids  sus- 
pended in  water  are  negatively 
charged  with  respect  to  the  water. 
As  a  result  of  this  charge,  the  par- 
ticles repel  one  another. 

In  the  case  of  a  raw  sugar  juice 
a  large  portion  of  the  juice  impuri- 
ties are  colloidal  and  do  not  com- 
bine a  flocculate  without  some  spe- 
cial treatment.  The  addition  of  milk 
or  lime  introduces  an  electrolyte, 
"Calcium/'  to  the  suspension.  The 
positively  charged  calcium  particles 
are  attracted  toward  the  negatively 
charged  colloidal  impurities.  If  the 
concentration  of  the  calcium  is  suf- 
ficiently large  the  repulsion  between 
the  colloidal  particles  is  reduced  so 
that  the  colloidal  particles  will  pull 
together  and  flocculation  results. 
Upon  the  addition  of  Lytron  X-886 
to  a  colloidal  suspension  containing 
a  flocculating  amount  of  calcium, 
the  rate  of  flocculation  and  sedi- 
mentation of  the  impurities  is  great- 


ly increased  when  compared  with 
the  juice  containing  the  calcium 
alone.  The  overall  result  is  more 
complete  flocculation  of  all  impuri- 
ties even  in  the  presence  of  extreme- 
ly large  quantities  of  mud  having 
increased  rates  of  sedimentation  and 
filtration. 

The  increased  rate  of  flocculation 
and  sedimentation  of  a  suspension 
upon  addition  of  polyelectrolyte  is 
explained  on  the  basis  of  bonding  by 
the  polymer.  The  formation  of 
bridges  between  the  flocculating 
particles  prevents  these  particles 
from  flying  apart  again  in  their 
normal  movement  and  the  rate  of 
flocculation  is  increased.  The  larger, 
more  stable  flock  settles  faster  and 
filters  better. 

Evaluation  of  Lytron  X-886 

The  field  evaluation  work  with 
Lytron  X-886  started  in  October, 
1952  in  Louisiana.  Several  sugar 
houses  were  contacted  and  it  was 
soon  established  that  improved  clar- 
ification and  greater  through-put  in 
clarifiers  was  a  pressing  problem 
with  all  of  them. 

To  obtain  data  the  usual  standard 
laboratory  settling  tests  were  con- 
ducted. Some  of  the  many  variables 
considered  in  the  clarification  of 
raw  sugar  juices  were  the  order  of 
addition  of  reagents,  the  alkalinity, 
temperature,  concentration  of  Ly- 
tron X-886  and  the  nature  of  sus- 
pended impurities. 

It  was  established  first  in  the 
laboratory  and  later  in  plant  testing 
that  the  juice  should  be  limed  before 
the  addition  of  the  polyelectrolyte. 
This  order  of  addition  brings  into 
play  the  full  effects  of  the  poly- 
electrolyte. Several  other  basic  ma- 
terials and  combinations  were  in- 
vestigated in  the  course  of  the 
study  and  it  has  been  concluded  that 
the  lime — Lytron  X-886  combination 
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SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  APRIL  23, 1954 


Today 

QUOTA  RAWS   DELIVERED   NEW   YORK 6.20 

QUOTA  RAWS   DELIVERED   NEW  ORLEANS 6.17 

WORLD    SPOT   RAWS    (In   Cuba) 3.35 

SUGAR  FUTURES   No.  6 
(Closing    Bid   Prices) 


July 

Today 5.74 

1    Month   Ago- 5.70 

1    Year   Ago 5.94 

*  off ered  **  nominal 


Sept. 
5.77 
5.75 
5.98 


Month 

1  Year 

Ago 

Ago 

6.12 

6.35 

6.10 

6.32 

3.25 

3.40 

Nov. 

Mch. 

5.78 

5.54 

5.76 

5.48 

5.98** 

5.58 

OFFSHORE   RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 

This  Month  Total  Since  Jan.  1st. 

American 286,730   hags 

Godchaux 224,314   bags 

Colonial 213,957    bags 

Henderson 76,1 18    bags 

Southdown None 

South   Coast 121,308    bags 

Sterling None 

Supreme 109,382    bags 


Totals 1,031,809  bags 


739,947 

bags 

549,390 

bags 

637,041 

bags 

197,465 

bags 

None 

226,258 

bags 

None 

266,789 

bags 

2,616,890 

bags 

is  most  effective. 

The  effects  of  PH  were  deter- 
mined by  varying  lime  concentra- 
tion at  fixed  concentrations  of  Ly- 
tron  X-886.  The  clarifying  action 
of  the  polyelectrolyte  was  effective 
over  the  entire  range  of  PH  tested. 
Optimum  results  have  been  obtained 
at  varying  PH  values  at  different 
sugar  houses.  Based  on  this  im- 
provement consumption  of  lime  and 
subsider  capacity  may  both  be 
greatly    reduced. 

The  amount  of  polyelectrolyte  re- 
quired to  flocculate  properly  and 
settle  impurities  from  raw  juice 
varies  from  location  to  location. 
Field  data  indicate  that  from  less 
than  1  ppm  to  about  10  ppm  based 
on  the  total  weight  of  a  normal 
juice  has  been  satisfactory.  Caution 
should  be  observed  not  to  overheat 
the  juice  because  of  a  reversal  in 
some  of  the  reaction  involved  which 
produce  a  slightly  hazy  clarified 
juice. 

As  a  result  of  field  experience  the 
importance  of  the  solution  concen- 
tration  of  the  Lytron   X-886   being 


added  to  the  raw  juice  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  point  of  entry  into 
the  system  have  been  demonstrated. 
An  aqueous  solution  of  approximate- 
ly 0.5%  Lytron  X-886  has  been 
found  to  be  most  effective  for  get- 
ting adequate  ditribution  of  the 
small  quantities  of  Lytron  X-886 
required  in  the  juice.  To  obtain 
maximum  results  of  the  polyelec- 
trolyte should  be  added  to  a  point 
in  the  system  following  liming 
where  any  vigorous  mechanical  stir- 
ring after  the  formation  of  the  floe 
is  eliminated.  Vigorous  stirring  aft- 
er the  floe  is  formed  tends  to  tear 
off  particles  and  prevent  settling. 
The  effects  of  concentration  and 
point  of  addition  have  been  demon- 
strated in  both  cane  sugar  and  beet 
sugar  processing. 

Proper  treatment  of  raw  juice 
with  polyelectrolyte  produces  den- 
ser muds  which  occupy  less  volume 
and  are  more  readily  washed  and 
filtererd. 

Plant  Evaluations  of  Lytron  X-886 

Based  on  the  promising  results  of 

(Continued  on  page  236) 
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ELLENDER 

(Continued  from  page  231) 
land  beet  sugar  areas'  inability  to 
meet  its  quota.  Under  the  present 
system  of  fixed  quotas,  the  domestic 
cane  area  must  operate  under  a  fixed 
500,000-ton  production  ceiling,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  per-acre  produc- 
tion has  increased,  and  the  only  other 
sugar-producing  area  in  our  Nation 
proper  has  been  unable  to  meet  its 
quota. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  I  intro- 
duced S.  3019,  which  would  increase 
to  600,000  tons  raw  value,  the  pres- 
ent domestic  cane  quota  of  500,000 
tons  of  sugar.  This  increase,  Mr. 
President,  is  less  than  one-third  of 
the  increased  domestic  sugar  con- 
sumption registered  since  1952.  It  is 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  consump- 
tion increase  since  1948,  the  year  the 
present  Act  became  effective.  It  in 
nowise  penalizes  or  discriminates 
against  the  beet  producing  areas, 
since  these  areas  have  not  met  their 
total  allowable  quota  under  the  Act 
during  the  last  three  years. 

My  bill  does  not  penalize  or  un- 
fairly affect  Cuba,  since  it  deals  with 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  increased 
domestic  consumption  of  sugar  real- 
ized since  the  passage  of  the  Act  in 
1948. 

Cuba  has  done  well  under  the  pres- 
ent Sugar  Act.  It  has  had  the  benefit 
of  a  stable  American  market,  and  a 
guaranteed  minimum  demand.  Cuba 
has  received,  as  the  law  now  provides, 
its  fair  share  of  the  prorated  deficits 
accrued  by  other  domestic  areas.  In 
addition,  Cuba  has  received  the  bene- 
fit of  our  greatly  increased  domestic 
consumption.  While  the  Cuban  pro- 
ducers have  benefited,  while  quotas 
assigned  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  have  been  increased,  and 
while  the  beet  areas  have  met  their 
quotas  only  once  in  the  history  of 
this  Act,  the  sugar  cane  areas  face 
the  necessity  of  plowing  up  cane  al- 
ready in  the  ground. 

Under  the  announced  allocations 
of  proportionate  share  acres,  which 
in  essence  are  acreage  quotas,  the  do- 


mestic cane  producing  areas  have  al- 
ready been  forced  to  take  a  5  percent 
cut  in  acreage — -from  a  total  of  347,- 

000  acres  in  1953  to  320,000  acres  in 
1954.  This  1954  acreage,  besides 
being  27,000  acres  less  than  was  pro- 
duced last  year,  is  20,000  less  than 
the  total  acreage  harvested  in  1948, 
when  the  Act  became  effective  and 
the  present  500,000-ton  quota  was  es- 
tablished. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the 
worst  has  not  yet  occurred,  that  it  is 
yet  to  come,  for  statistics  available 
at  this  time  point  toward  the  proba- 
bility that  domestic  cane  producers 
will  be  forced  to  take  another  30  per- 
cent decrease  in  acreage  in  1955.  In 
other  words,  30  percent  of  total  cane 
acreage  will  have  to  be  plowed  up 
next  year,  on  top  of  the  5  percent  re- 
duction already  enforced  upon  Main- 
land Cane  Areas  this  year. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  believe  I  am  im- 
patient in  suggesting  that  some  ac- 
tion on  my  bill  be  taken  soon.  As  the 
matter  now  stands,  a  quota  increase 
truly  means  life  or  death  to  our  do- 
mestic sugarcane  industry. 

As  with  any  proposed  legislation, 

1  understand  there  are  difficulties.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  cooperate  and  that 
hearings  will  begin  on  the  sugar 
quota  increase  bill  in  the  near  future. 
I  realize  that  there  is  some  hesitancy 
in  initiating  hearings  on  this  side  of 
Capitol  Hill.  Since  the  Sugar  Act 
involves  revenue  and,  according  to 
our  Constitution,  bills  affecting  tax- 
ation must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  there  has  been  some 
feeling  in  the  Senate  that  the  House 
should  start  the  ball  rolling.  I  should 
like  to  emphasize,  however,  that  a 
companion  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House;  the  groundwork  has 
been  laid  for  quick  House  Committee 
action.  Therefore,  I  hope  that  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  to 
which  the  bill  has  been  referred  in 
the  lower  Chamber,  will  take  the  in- 
itiative and  at  least  give  Mainland 
cane  producers  an  opportunity  to  be 
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heard.  They  deserve,  and  should 
have,  an  early  opportunity  to  present 
their  case.  In  this  connection,  I  have 
been  in  contact  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee several  times,  and  I  have  been 
unable  to  receive  a  commitment  that 
action  will  be  taken  quickly,  if  at  all. 

I  have  been  unable  to  learn  of  any 
sound  reason  for  postponing  hear- 
ings, at  least.  In  the  meantime,  if  no 
bill  is  passed  this  year,  if  no  quota 
increase  is  provided,  our  Mainland 
cane  producers  will  have  to  plow  up 
an  additional  30  percent  of  their 
acreage.  This  is  a  drastic  step,  for 
an  acre  of  cane  represents  much  more 
than  a  one-year  investment.  The  cost 
of  planting  an  acre  of  sugarcane  is 
high.  It  is  usually  amortized  over  a 
period  of  some  3  to  5  years  because 
it  is  usually  possible  to  harvest  that 
many  crops  of  cane  from  one  plant- 
ing. Thus,  the  plowing  up  of  30  per- 
cent of  next  years  crop,  coupled  with 
the  present  acreage  reduction  of  5 
percent,  would  represent  a  stagger- 
ing loss  to  the  sugarcane  farmer. 

Action  must  be  forthcoming  soon, 
Mr.  President.  The  sugarcane  areas 
want  no  more  than  is  rightfully 
theirs.  We  do  not  ask  special  favors. 
We  suggest,  however,  that  in  the 
face  of  increased  domestic  consump- 
tion, lowered  beet  sugar  production, 
vast  increases  in  per-acre  produc- 
tion, made  possible  by  application  of 
Department  of  Agriculture  research, 
realistic  adjustments  be  made  in 
Mainland  cane  quotas. 

As  any  housewife  will  testify,  it 
is  in  the  national  interest  for  us  to 
maintain  a  healthy  sugarcane  in- 
dustry. World  War  II  provided 
proof  positive  that  the  Mainland 
cane  industry  is  a  vital  and  neces- 
sary part  of  our  agricultural  eco- 
nomy. It  is  foolhardy.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  drag  our  feet  on  a  bill 
which  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
assuring  economic  health  to  this 
vital  agricultural  component  while 
working  a  hardship  on  no  one.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  soon  take 
action  and  that  the  House  will  show 
the  way.    We  ask  only  a  fair  hear- 


ing, fair  treatment  and  fair  evalua- 
tion of  the  situation  facing  the  su- 
garcane industry.  We  are  sure  the 
facts  will  prove  our  need. 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  Ellender.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  just  as 
strongly  as  I  can  for  his  having 
brought  up  this  matter,  which  is  of 
vital  concern  not  only  to  a  substan- 
tial segment  of  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry of  his  state,  but  also  to  a 
substantial  group  in  my  state,  and 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  whether  it  is  not  correct  to 
say  that  when  hearings  are  conclud- 
ed before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  if  the  Committee  should 
determine  that  the  claim  of  the  su- 
gar producers  in  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana and  in  the  State  of  Florida  is 
sound  and  based  on  good  judgment, 
the  Committee  might  with  very 
great  propriety  attach  this  measure, 
which  he  has  introduced,  along  with 
his  colleague  and  the  Senators  from 
Florida,  as  an  amendment  to  an  im- 
portant revenue  measure  which  is 
now  being  considered  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance? 

Mr.  Ellender.  Yes;  that  is  pos- 
sible,  certainly. 

Mr.  Holland,  I  shall  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  this  question :  Is 
it  not  true  that  the  problem  as  now 
existing  in  the  sugarcane  producing 
areas  of  the  Nation  is  wholly  the 
result  of  increased  production  rather 
than  the  result  of  swollen  acreage? 

Mr.  Ellender.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  correct.  As  I  pointed  out, 
the  sugarcane  plantings  this  year 
will  be  20,000  acres  less  than  in 
1948,  when  the  present  Act  became 
effective.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
if  the  30  percent  cut,  which  will  be 
effected  next  year  if  the  increase 
in  the  Mainland  cane  quota  is  not 
approved,  is  added  to  the  5  percent 
reduction  already  imposed,  it  will 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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mean  a  total  acreage  reduction  of 
over  one-third.  Nevertheless,  the 
Mainland  cane  areas  will  still  be 
able  to  provide  the  maximum  pro- 
duction now  specified  in  the  law, 
namely  500,000  tons. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana 
whether  it  is  not  true  that  the  plow- 
ing under  of  this  large  acreage, 
which  is  planted  and  producing 
acreage  of  cane,  mentioned  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, is  in  a  sense  more  tragic  than 
the  plowing  under  of  cotton  and  the 
slaughtering  of  little  pigs,  about 
which  we  heard  so  much  resentment 
expressed  for  many  years,  in  that 
if  such  a  course  is  followed  in  the 
sugarcane  industry  it  will  mean  the 
plowing  under  of  values  which  have 
been  created  over  a  period  of  years 
and  the  destruction  of  the  produc- 
tive power  of  cane  that  was  planted 
in  some  cases  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Ellender.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Holland.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  cane  planted  some  years  ago 
and  now  growing  and  producing  is  of 
great  value  in  dollars  and  cents,  and 
that  the  forced  destruction  of  that 
value  would  represent  a  tragic  loss 
and,  in  some  cases,  a  loss  which 
would  bring  bankruptcy  and  ruin  to 
various  producers  of  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Ellender.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  that.  The  Senator 
from   Florida   is   absolutely   correct. 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  President,  to 
cap  up  the  matter  I  wish  to  ask  if 
I  am  not  correct  in  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana does  not  propose  to  dip  into  the 
allotment  made  to  any  other  area, 
but  proposes  in  his  bill,  in  which  I 
am  happy  to  join,  to  claim  for  the 
cane  sugar  producers  of  this  Nation 
only  a  fraction  of  the  increase  in 
sugar  consumption  which  has  de- 
veloped in  recent  years,  partly  due 
to  the  increase  in  the  uses  of  sugar 
and  partly  due  to  the  increase  in 
population? 

Mr.  Ellender.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.    The   increase   in   consumption 


for  1953  was  125,000  tons.  The  in- 
crease I  have  asked  for  will  account 
for  only  80  percent  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  Holland.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  in  his  bill, 
asks  for  an  increase  of  100,000  tons, 
to  be  added  to  the  500,000  tons  al- 
ready allotted  to  the  cane  sugar  pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  Nation.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Ellender.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Holland.  The  100,000  tons  of 
increase  would  represent  only  a  por- 
tion, and  not  a  large  portion,  of  the 
increase  in  sugar  consumption  that 
has  been  realized  during  the  years 
since  the  Act  was  enacted.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Ellender.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  President,  I  not 
only  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  but  I  dare  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  his  efforts  will 
toe  crowned  with  success.  I  call  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  sugar- 
cane industry  has  shown  very  great 
restraint  under  this  law.  In  my  own 
state,  the  areas  which  could  be  sub- 
jected to  planting,  and  which  would 
shortly  result  in  large  amounts  of 
additional  sugar,  constitute  a  very 
great  acreage.  Large  expenditures 
have  been  made  for  the  reclamation 
of  additional  land,  which  could 
easily  become  productive. 

Not  only  has  this  self-disciplined 
and  self-restrained  industry  not 
been  permitted  to  have  its  share  of 
the  natural  increase  in  sugar  con- 
sumption, but  it  is  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  being  forced  to  retract 
its  acreage  at  the  expense  of  plow- 
ing under  valuable  plantings  now 
existing.  I  believe  it  would  be  tragic 
indeed  if  that  were  to  occur. 

Mr.  Ellender.  The  Senator  will 
recall  that  not  too  many  years  ago, 
during  the  days  of  sugar  rationing, 
or  when  those  days  were  still  fresh 
in  our  memories,  some  of  us  were 
most  anxious  to  increase  the  main- 
land production  of  sugar  to  at  least 
a  third  of  our  requirements.  Today, 
it  is  a  little  less  than  28  percent. 
For  us  now  to  cut  the  acreage  fur- 
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ther  will  mean,  of  course,  much  less 
self-sufficiency  in  much  less  main- 
land production  of  sugar.  It  is  my 
hope  that  when  the  bill  is  extended 
next  year  we  shall  provide  our  con- 
tinental producers  with  a  quota  of 
at  least  one-third  of  United  States 
consumption.  I  feel  sure  they  will 
be  able  to  meet  that  goal. 


POLYELECTROLYTE 

(Continued  from  page  233) 

laboratory  work  conducted  at  Evan 
Hall  Sugar  Cooperation  in  Louisi- 
ana, arrangements  were  made  to 
evaluate  Lytron  X-886  as  an  addi- 
tive in  the  muds  going  to  plant  Oliv- 
er filters.  The  first  runs  were  made 
by  adding  4  ppm  polyelectrolyte  as 
a  1%  aqueous  solution  to  the  total 
muds  removed  from  the  clarifiers. 
This  caused  a  change  in  mud  char- 
acteristics and  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  better  filter  cake  and 
cleaner  filtrate.  Continued  plant 
tests  at  Evan  Hall  included  the  ad- 
dition of  4  ppm  polyelectrolyte  to  the 
raw  limed  juice  going  to  the  Dorr 
clarifiers.  With  the  start  of  Lytron 
X-886  additions  the  muds  became 
heavier  and  improvements  in  filter- 
ing were  reported.  During  the  test 
period  extremely  poor  juices,  heavy 
with  mud,  were  run  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  production  would  fall 
off.  The  increased  flocculation  and 
subsidence  rate  attendant  with  the 
polyelectrolyte  treatment  made  it 
possible  to  continue  at  about  the 
same  level  of  production. 

In  addition  to  the  improvements 
in  the  clarification  procedures,  it 
was  also  established  that  molasses 
viscosity  was  reduced  when  poly- 
electrolyte was  used.  This  lower 
viscosity  should  be  advantageous  in 
the  boiling  house  and  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  molasses  from  the  crystal 
sugar. 

Investigations  and  inquiries 
showed  that  the  same  problems  in 
clarification  were  and  are  prevalent 
in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  use 
of  mechanical  cane  handling  equip- 
ment is  constantly  introducing  new 
problems.     At    Central    Cortado     in 


Puerto  Rico  plant  tests  using  Lytron 
X-886  were  run  over  a  period  of  six 
to  eight  weeks.  This  Central,  which 
used  a  system  of  compound  clarifi- 
cation, was  experiencing  unusual 
difficulties  because  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  mechanical  harvesting.  Pro- 
duction had  dropped  from  1700  tons 
to  1300  tons.  Lytron  X-886  was 
added  as  an  acqueous  solution  at  10 
ppm  to  the  total  juice  after  liming. 
Shortly  after  the  addition  was  start- 
ed muds  in  both  primary  and  sec- 
ondary clarifier  became  much  heav- 
ier and  within  eight  hours  muds  lev- 
els in  the  clarifiers  had  receded  to 
a  normal  level  and  the  rate  of  clear 
juices  passing  through  the  clarifiers 
had  been  increased.  Production  was 
returned  to  1700  tons  and  was  lim- 
ited only  by  the  fact  that  the  plant 
had  no  method  of  getting  rid  of  the 
muds  other  than  putting  them  on 
the  mills.  Central  Cortado  is  install- 
ing rotary  filters  to  eliminate  this 
bottle-neck. 

The  cessation  of  the  use  of  poly- 
electrolyte addition  in  this  plant 
again  produced  very  thin  muds  and 
poor  clarification  and  production 
dropped  back  to  the  1300  tons. 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  229) 
the  real  source  of  opposition  to  the 
sugarcane  quota  increase,  and  the 
one  he  fears  most  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  According  to  the 
Senator,  the  State  Department 
seems  to  be  more  concerned  with 
the  sugar  industries  in  foreign  na- 
tions, principally  Cuba,  than  our 
own.  He  said  the  State  Department 
is  opposed  to  the  bill  on  the  grounds 
that  it  might  disturb  the  Cubans 
despite  the  fact  that  our  own  sugar 
producers  are  threatened  with  an 
additional  30  percent  reduction  in 
acreage  unless  the  increase  is 
granted. 

UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page   227) 
officials  of  our  Government  relative 
to    the    passage    of   legislation    that 
will  increase  the  Mainland  cane  su- 
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gar  quota  from  500,000  to  600,000 
tons. 

Messers  Wallace  C.  Kemper  and 
Gilbert  J.  Durbin  left  New  Orleans 
on  Easter  Sunday  and  came  back 
home  Tuesday  night.  While  in 
Washington  they  had  a  thirty  min- 
ute conference  with  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson.  The  Secretary 
told  them,  as  he  has  publicly  stated 
before,  that  he  is  very  sympathetic 
towards  the  request  of  the  cane 
farmers  of  Louisiana  and  Florida 
for  a  higher  sugar  quota. 

The  Secretary  asked  that  he  be 
given  a  written  memorandum  cover- 
ing the  points  discussed  at  the  con- 
ference and  the  following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  a  letter  mailed  to  him 
on  April  21st. 

"Briefly,  the  justification  for  the 
proposed  increase  in  the  Mainland 
cane  sugar  area  quota  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  Mainland  area  has  produced 
more  than  its  500,000  ion  quota 
in  four  of  the  last  five  years 
and  has  produced  more  than  the 
requested  600,000  ton  quota  in 
each  of  the  last  two  years. 

2.  The  larger  production  in  the 
Mainland  area  has  been  due  to 
larger  yields  per  acre  and  not  to 
any  increase  in  acreage. 

3.  The  alternative  to  a  quota  in- 
crease is  an  extremely  large 
acreage  cut  to  reduce  next  year's 
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production.  This  will  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  8  percent  acreage  re- 
duction ordered  last  summer  by 
your  Department  to  apply  to  the 
present  crop. 

4.  An  acreage  reduction  in  the  case 
of  sugarcane  involves  the  plow- 
ing up  of  cane  and  the  resulting 
destruction  of  capital  investment 
because  three  to  five  crops  are 
normally  harvested  from  one 
planting  of  sugarcane.  That  loss 
is  in  addition  to  the  usual  loss 
caused  by  shrinkage  of  produc- 
tion when  fixed  costs  continue 
to  increase  and  sugar  prices  stay 
far  below  the  price  indicated  by 
Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  as 
fair  and  reasonable. 

5.  Sugar  consumption  has  increas- 
ed approximately  1,000,000  tons 
since  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  was 
enacted.  Since  that  date  Puerto 
Rico  has  received  170,000  tons 
more   quota   and  the  Virgin   Is- 

•  lands  have  received  an  addition- 
al 6,000  tons.  No  other  domestic 
area  has  had  a  share  of  the  re- 
maining increase  in  consump- 
tion. 

6.  The  100,000  ton  proposed  in- 
crease for  the  Mainland  cane 
area  will  be  less  than  the 
amount  needed  to  satisfy  in- 
creased consumption  resulting 
from  only  one  year's  population 
growth. 

7.  We  can  report  most  emphatic- 
ally that  everyone  we  have 
talked  with  agrees  that  the 
Mainland  cane  area  is  entitled 
to  the  additional  100,000  tons  of 
quota  but  some  have  raised  a 
question  as  to  the  proper  time 
to  amend  the  Sugar  Act.  We  do 
not  agree  with  those  who  infer 
that  a  delay  has  any  merit.  We 
have  not  asked  for  a  quota  in- 
crease before  it  is  actually  need- 
ed and  we  are  not  asking  for 
more  than  we  actually  need.  Any 
delay  will  make  inevitable  an 
order  to  destroy  cane  since  there 
is  no  economic  product  to  be 
made  from  sugarcane  other  than 


sugar. 
8.  We  hope  you  will  agree  that  we 
are  justified  in  our  desire  to 
continue  producing,  on  the  same 
acreage,  a  non-surplus  necessary 
food. 

We  believe  that  a  strong  indorse- 
ment from  you  will  be  of  material 
assistance,  and  we  hope  that  you 
will  take  pleasure  in  advocating 
that  the  House  and  the  Senate  pass 
the  bills  to  increase  the  quota  for 
the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area  from 
500,000  to  600,000  tons." 

Bulletin  No.  42 

The  Department  of  Chemical  En- 
gineering of  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity has  issued  Engineering  Ex- 
periment Station  Bulletin  No.  42  the 
title  of  which  is  "Evaluation  of  Sug- 
ar Cane  Varieties — A  Study  of  Mill- 
ing Characteristics." 

Bulletin  No.  42  is  a  report  of  work 
done  under  contract  with  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  has 
to  do  with  the  millability  of  new 
cane  varieties.  The  canes  used  in 
the  tests  were  supplied  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League. 

We  have  carried  reports  from  time 
to  time  in  The  Sugar  Bulletin  re- 
garding these  cane  milling  experi- 
ments. Bulletin  No.  42  is  a  summary 
of  the  results  obtained  for  the  1950, 
1951,  and  1952  seasons. 

Messrs.  Francis  C.  Schaffer,  E.  R. 
Goodell,  C.  W.  Stewart,  and  Arthur 
G.  Keller  collaborated  in  preparing 
the  summary  for  the  1950  and  51 
seasons,  and  Messrs.  Douglas  Har- 
lan, Arthur  Kunberger,  and  C.  W. 
Stewart  prepared  the  reports  for  the 
1952  season.  The  work  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Southern  Region- 
al Research  Laboratory  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Chemistry. 

You  may  obtain  a  copy  of  Bulletin 
No.  42  by  writing  to  Mr.  Paul  C. 
Koons,  Acting  Director  of  the  En- 
gineering Experiment  Station,  Lou- 
isiana State  University,  Baton  Rouge 
3,  Louisiana.  The  cost  of  the  Bulletin 
is  50  cents  per  copy. 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  THi  L£AGU£ 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


Sugar    Legislation 

Wallace  C.  Kemper,  Chairman  of 
your  League's  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, and  Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  the 
League's  General  Manager,  have 
again  gone  to  Washington  to  confer 
with  the  representatives  of  other 
Domestic  areas  and  officials  of  our 
Government  regarding  quota  in- 
creases. This  is  the  fourth  trip  that 
these  two  gentlemen  have  been 
called  upon  to  make  to  our  Nation's 
Capitol  since  it  became  evident  that 
the  Louisiana  and  Florida  cane 
farmers  will  have  to  plow  up  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  cane  unless  the  su- 
gar quota  for  the  Domestic  Cane 
Area  is  increased. 

Mr.  Kemper  reported  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  League  on 
April  30th  that  little  actual  progress 
has  been  made  since  bills  were  in- 
troduced in  the  House  and  Senate  in 
February  to  increase  the  Domestic 
Cane  Area  Quota  to  600,000  tons. 

We  believe  that  a  good  description 
of  the  situation  right  now  is  that 
both  sides  are  "jockeying  for  posi- 
tion." 

Sugar  Prices 

The  sugar  market  has  been  a 
sorry  affair  since  the  consumption 
estimate  was  increased  200,000  tons 
on  March  16th.  The  price  of  raw 
sugar  in  New  York  today  (May 
11th)  is  6.10  and  this  is  30  points 
below  the  6.40  quotation  prevailing 
on  the  same  day  one  year  ago.  Cu- 
ban, Puerto  Rican  and  Philippine 
raws  were  sold  during  the  past 
week-end  at  6.12  and  Puerto  Rican 
sales  are  reported  today  at  6.10. 
Trade  sources  report  that  the  mar- 
ket is  under  the  pressure  of  unsold, 
early  arrival   Philippines. 

As  we  have  stated  on  numerous 
occasions,  allowing  shiploads  of 
Philippine  sugars  to  arrive  at  ports 
in  this  country  unsold  is  a  practice 
that  is  costing  the  sugar  producers 
and  farmers  in  every  area  serving 


our  market,  including  those  of  the 
Philippines,  a  lot  of  money. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  a  bill  to  extend  the  Phil- 
ippine Trade  Act  to  January  1956 
is  scheduled  to  come  up  for  debate 
in  Congress  at  an  early  date.  This 
bill  would  allow  Philippine  sugars 
to  continue  to  enter  this  country 
free  of  duty  until  the  1956  date. 

Senate  Ratifies  ISA  Agreement 

The  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment was  ratified  by  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate on  April  28th  by  a  vote  of  60  to 
16. 

The  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment was  negotiated  at  a  confer- 
ence held  in  London  last  summer. 
It  is  concerned  with  "world"  sugars 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  quota 
sugars  shipped  to  this  country  under 
the  Sugar  Act.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
our  own  Wallace  C.  Kemper  was  a 
member  of  the  delegation  from  the 
U.  S.  A.  attending  the  London  con- 
ference. 

Ratification  of  the  Agreement  was 
endorsed  by  all  quota  areas.  It  was 
actively  opposed  by  the  low  price 
group  commonly  known  as  "Indus- 
trial Consumers." 

J.    Alfred   Levert   Dies 

It  is  with  deepest  regret  that  we 
chronicle  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  Alfred 
Levert,  patriarch  of  the  well  known 
Levert  family  who  for  years  have 
operated  extensive  sugar  properties 
in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Levert  died  at  6  A.  M.  on  the 
morning  of  May  5,  1954  in  the 
Touro  Infirmary.  He  was  eighty 
years  old.  He  was  buried  from  the 
home  of  his  son,  John  B.  Levert, 
1514  Nashville  Ave.,  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Levert  was  President  of  Le- 
vert-St.  John,  Inc.,  operators  of  the 
Levert-St.  John  factory  at  St.  Mar- 
tinville,  La.,  and  also  the  J.  B.  Le- 
vert Land  Co.  He  also  headed  the 
Hotel  DeSoto  Company,  owners  of 
the  Hotel  DeSoto  in  New  Orleans. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


There  is  now  a  move  under  way 
by  the  Extension  Service  of  Louisi- 
ana State  University  to  apply  a  plan 
in  our  sugar  cane  area  similar  to 
one  which  was  originally  used  in 
the  cotton  area  of  the  State  and  that 
met  with  much  success  in  increasing 
cotton  yields. 

This  plan,  as  developed  for  cotton, 
consisted  of  merely  calling  meetings 
of  all  Extension  Service  personnel, 
F.  H.  A.  Administrators,  County 
Agents,  Assistant  Agents,  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  workers,  bankers., 
and  others  who  had  the  opportunity 
to  advise  farmers.  The  purpose  of 
these  meetings  was  to  decide  on 
specific  recommendations  and  to  in- 
struct all  farm  advisors  to  give  the 
same  recommendation  on  the  same 
practices  in  order  to  prevent  confu- 
sion among  the  farmers.  These  meet- 
ings were  held  in  all  sections  of  the 
cotton  area. 

Since  this  plan  was  put  into  action 
in  1951  Louisiana  has  greatly  im- 
proved its  relative  position  among 
the  Southern  States  from  the  stand- 
point of  yield  of  cotton  per  acre.  The 
Extension  Service  does  not  claim  all 
the  credit  for  the  increased  yields, 
but  this  plan  has  certainly  been  of 
great  importance  in  the  upward 
trend  in  cotton  yields  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Sanders,  Director  of  the 
Extension  Service,  Louisiana  State 
University,  feels  that  a  similar  plan 
will  also  work  with  sugar  cane. 

The  League  has  been  in  confer- 
ence with  Director  Sanders  and 
members  of  the  Extension  Service 
to  discuss  the  plan.    The  Extension 


The  Value  of  Uniformed 
Recommendations 


Service  recognizes  that  recommenda- 
tions will  have  to  differ  for  differ- 
ent parishes  and  areas  but,  never- 
theless, within  a  specific  area  the 
same  recommendation  can  and  should 
be  used  by  all  farm  advisors. 

If  the  County  Agents,  Assistant 
Agents,  F.  H.  A.  Administrators, 
Soil  Conservation  Agents,  bankers 
who  lend  money,  sugar  factories, 
who  sell  fertilizer  to  farmers,  L.  S. 
U.,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  and  the  League  all 
tell  the  same  story  to  a  farmer  re- 
garding what  kind  and  what  amount 
of  fertilizer  to  apply  to  sugar  cane, 
then  there  is  a  better  possibility 
that  this  recommendation  will  re- 
main in  the  farmer's  mind  and  will 
be  used.  This  does  not  apply  to  fer- 
tilizer recommendations  alone,  but 
to  all  other  practices,  cultural,  insect 
control,  varieties,  farm  machinery, 
and  the  like. 

On  a  recent  one  week  tour  of 
Secondary  Increase  Stations  in  the 
western  section  of  the  belt  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  talking  with  several 
small  farmers  and  discussing  the 
crop  in  general  with  them.  Many  of 
the  small  farmers  are  still  growing 
old  varieties  of  cane  that  are  in- 
ferior to  the  more  recently  released 
varieties.  As  an  example,  one  small 
farmer  had  only  15  rows  of  44-101 
that  he  purchased  last  year.  He  was 
greatly  pleased  with  it,  and  is 
planning  to  increase  it  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  It  is  almose  unbelievable, 
but  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  this 
farmer  was  very  much  surprised  to 
learn  that  44-101  had  been  released 
(Continued  on  page  254) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Monkey  Business 

For  several  weeks  rumors  have 
been  circulating  in  Washington  su- 
gar circles  that  Cuba  was  planning 
to  ship  to  the  United  States  large 
amounts  of  sugar  for  use  in  animal 
feeding.  The  quantities  mentioned 
range  from  50,000  tons  to  1,700,000 
tons. 

In  an  effort  to  run  down  the  ru- 
mors, everyone  in  Washington  who 
might  be  informed  on  that  subject 
was  interviewed.  It  seems  that  a 
retired  employee  of  the  Havana 
Branch  of  one  of  the  large  New 
York  banks  conceived  the  bright 
idea  that  Cuba  could  ship  to  the 
United  States  sugar  made  from  ex- 
cess quota  sugarcane  for  use  as  ani- 
mal feed  and  that  such  sugar  would 
be  exempt  from  the  quota  and  cer- 
tain tax  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  proposal  contemplates  utiliza- 
tion of  some  of  the  large  stocks  of 
sugar  on  hand  in  Cuba  earmarked 
for  local  consumption.  It  is  under- 
stood that  this  sugar  would  be  dyed 
green,  possibly  with  some  form  of 
Chlorophyll  or  other  substances  ex- 
tracted from  some  part  of  the  cane 
plant  and  another  substance  would 
be  added  to  impart  a  taste  unpalat- 
able to  humans  but  which  would  not 
detract  from  the  value  of  the  sugar 
for  stock  feed  purposes.  The  price 
of  the  adulterated  sugar  would  be 
2c  per  English  pound,  96°  sugar, 
f.  o.  b.  Cuban  ports,  less  1  percent 
commission. 

The  originator  of  the  program  has 
succeeded  in  arousing  the  interest  of 
certain  Cuban  government  officials 
in  the  project  on  the  grounds  that 
it  would  provide  more   employment 


for  Cuban  labor.  The  Cuban  Sugar 
Institute  has  circularized  the  Cuban 
mills  asking  whether  they  would 
care  to  participate  in  supplying  50,- 
000  tons  of  this  camouflaged  sugar 
for  shipment  to  the  United  States. 
The  U.  S.  Embassy  in  Havana, 
through  the  State  Department,  has 
requested  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms to  issue  a  ruling  on  the  follow- 
ing points: 

1.  Is    the    green-dyed    unpalat- 
able substance  sugar  or  not? 

2.  If  it  is   not  sugar,   to   what 
sort  of  tariff  would  it  be  subject? 

3.  If  it  is  sugar,  would  the  ex- 
cise tax  be  applied  to  such  a  prod- 
uct shipped  into  the  U.  S.  specif- 
ically for  use  as  stock  feed? 
Certain    southern    carriers    have 

made  application  to  the  Southern 
Ports  Foreign  Freight  Committee  in 
Chicago  for  reduced  freight  rates  on 
Cuban  sugar  for  stock  feed  from  the 
port  of  New  Orleans  to  Middle  West 
cities  where  feed  mixers  are  located. 
This  application  is  designated  as 
Railroad  Freight  Committee  Case 
No.  5595.  It  is  understood  that  rep- 
resentations have  been  made  to  the 
Southern  Ports  Foreign  Freight 
Committee  that  this  business  would 
probably  amount  to  more  than  a  mil- 
lion tons  a  year.  Presumably  any 
reduced  rate  decided  upon  by  the 
Committee  would  have  to  be  filed 
with  and  approved  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and,  in  the 
event  of  an  objection,  a  public  hear- 
ing would  be  granted. 

Despite  protestations  of  Cuban  su- 
gar interests  to  the  contrary,  U.  S. 
(Continued  on  page  254) 
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MR.  PIPES  PRESENTS  LIFE  MEMBERSHIP  TO  DR.  ABBOTT 


The  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
representing  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Industry,  deeply  appreciates  work 
done  in  its  behalf,  especially  by  the 
ablest  scientists  over  the  world  and 
particularly  those  employed  by  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Departments 
of  Agriculture.  The  League  realizes 
that  the  industry's  survival,  in  the 
past  and  its  progress  in  the  future, 
depends  on  able  research  workers. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
does  not  attempt  to  compensate 
these  individuals  in  dollars  and 
cents.  In  fact,  the  contributions  of 
these  scientists  cannot  be  properly 
evaluated  in  terms  of  money.  The 
whole  basis  for  progress  in  material 
things  rests  with  the  research  scien- 
tist. His  major  reward  must  be  the 
knowledge  that  his  work  makes  the 
world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
It  is  proper,  however,  that  the  re- 
search worker's  fellow  man  should 
let  him  know  that  his  work  is 
deeply  appreciated. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
wishes  to  make  certain  individuals  a 
part  of  itself  and  confer  upon  them 
a  life-membership  which  makes  them 
part  and  parcel  of  the  industry.  At 
a  previous  meeting,  the  Executive 
Committee  by  unanimous  vote  con- 
ferred their  greatest  honor  upon 
two  individuals,  who  have  and  are 
contributing  so  much  to  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  the  industry.  It  is 
my  pleasure  to  speak  somewhat  re- 
garding one  of  these  individuals. 

On  July  9,  1899,  E.  V.  Abbott, 
was  born  in  Ashland,  Oregon.  In 
1922,  he  received  his  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree.  In  1923,  he  received 
his  Masters  degree  at  Iowa  State 
College  and  in  1925  the  Iowa  State 
College  awarded  him  a  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

In  1925-26,  dV  Abbott  became 
Assistant  Plant  Pathologist,  at  the 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  In  1926-27  he  moved  back 
to  Iowa  State  Experiment  Station 
to     become     Assistant     Chief,     Soil 


Chemist  and  Soil  Bacteriologist.  In 
1927-30,  he  served  as  Plant  Patholo- 
gist, Estacion  Experiment  Agricul- 
tural Station  in  Lima,  Peru.  In 
1950,  he  was  made  Superintendent 
of  the  Houma,  Louisiana  Station. 
In  1951,  he  made  a  trip  to  Peru  at 
the  request  of  the  Grace  Co.  to  study 
disease,  breeding  and  variety  prob- 
lems of  cane.  In  1952,  he  was  made 
coordinator  of  Pathological  Investi- 
gations on  sugar  cane  and  sorgo, 
for  the  Federal  Division  of  Investi- 
gations. In  1952,  he  made  another 
trip  to  Peru  under  the  auspices  of 
their  Suger  Producers  Association, 
to  study  disease  and  production 
problems.  This  trip  also  included 
visits  to  Palmyra,  Colombia  and  the 
Canal  Zone.  In  1952,  at  the  request 
of  the  Mexican  Sugar  Cane  Growers, 
he  also  made  a  trip  to  Mexico  to 
study  disease  problems.  In  1953,  he 
was  the  official  representative  of  the 
Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investiga- 
tions, at  the  8th  Congress  of  the 
International  Society  of  Sugar  Cane 
Technologists. 

He  has  identified  different  physio- 
logical strains  of  the  red  rot  organ- 
ism and  shown  that  different  strains 
affect  sugar  cane  with  different  de- 
grees of  virulence. 

He  has  identified  Chlorotic  Streak, 
Sclero-Spora  and  Stunting  Diseases 
in  Louisiana,  and  along  with  all 
that  work,  he  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  seedling  development  program  in 
Louisiana  of  the  Division  of  Sugar 
Plant  Investigations. 

I  consider  it  an  honor  and  a 
special  privilege  to  present  Dr.  E. 
V.  Abbott  a  certificate  and  a  key 
which  attest  his  Life-Membership  in 
the   American   Sugar   Cane   League. 


Jesuits  introduced  cane  cultivation 
to  the  Argentine  in  1670  and  were 
the  first  to  bring  cane  to  what  is 
now  the  United  States.  In  1751, 
the  first  crop  was  planted  in  Lou- 
isiana with  cuttings  from  Santo 
Domingo. 
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MR.  YOORHIES  PRESENTS  LIFE  MEMBERSHIP  TO  DR.  CHILTON 


Dr.  St.  John  P.  Chilton  was  born 
in  1909  in  Philadelphia,  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Mississippi  parentage.  He 
moved  to  Louisiana  at  an  early  age. 

In  1927  he  was  graduated  from 
St.  Vincent's  Academy. 

In  1928  he  completed  a  course  at 
the  Baton  Rouge  Business  College. 

In  1935  he  received  his  B.  S.  De- 
gree at  Louisiana  State  University 
where  he  maintained  a  straight  A 
average  for  his  undergraduate  work. 

In  1936  he  received  his  M.  S.  De- 
gree at  L.  S.  U. 

In  1938  he  was  awarded  his 
Ph.  D.  Degree  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  While  earning  this  de- 
gree he  also  served  as  a  part  time 
instructor. 

During  the  period  1938-40  he  was 
Agent  for  the  U.  S.  Regional  Pas- 
ture Research  Laboratory  at  State 
College  Pennsylvania. 

In  1940  he  returned  to  L.  S.  U.  to 
become  Assistant  Professor  and  As- 
sistant Plant  Pathologist.  In  1944 
he  was  promoted  to  Associate  Pro- 
fessor and  Associate  Plant  Patholo- 
gist. In  1948  he  was  promoted  to 
Field  Professor  and  Plant  Patholo- 
gist. 

In  1950  he  was  again  recognized 
and  promoted  to  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Botany,  Bacteriology  and 
Plant  Pathology,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Plant  Pathology  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. His  prior  research  activities 
included;  research  on  genetics  of 
fungi;  research  on  disease  of  forage 
crops;  research  on  disease  of  rice; 
and  research  on  sugar  cane  diseases, 
breeding  of  sugar  cane  and  control 
of  weeds  in  sugar  cane. 

With  the  cooperation  of  his  asso- 
ciates he  has  published  over  80  re- 
ports on  research  studies. 

In  1946  he  became  disturbed  with 
the  status  of  the  sugar  cane  develop- 
ment program  and  began  to  study 
ways  and  means  of  developing  sugar 
cane  seed  and  seedlings  in  Louisiana. 


He  looked  into  the  temperature  rec- 
ords and  with  very  little  encourage- 
ment from  others  he  decided  to 
attempt  to  produce  seed  on  Grand 
Isle.  He  planted  his  first  canes  in 
November  1948.  He,  of  course,  had 
no  funds  to  work  with.  He  spent 
his  vacations  and  week-ends  there 
with  his  associates  and  together 
they  worked  to  produce  the  canes 
and  built  a  temporary  makeshift 
greenhouse.  I  would  not  call  Dr. 
Chilton  hard-headed  but  once  he 
makes  up  his  mind  that  he  is  right 
he  goes  through  with  it,  with  the 
tenacity  of  a  tick,  come  hell  or  high 
water. 

He,  of  course,  has  had  disappoint- 
ments and  heart  aches  but  in  1951 
he  produced  68,000,  and  in  1952 
75,000,  Louisiana  bred  sugar  cane 
seedlings. 

Then  his  ever  alert  inquisitive 
mind  began  to  figure  on  ways  and 
means  of  producing  seed  in  Baton 
Rouge.  He  made  a  study  of  day 
light  time  and  devised  a  crude  con- 
traption to  control  the  light  to. which 
canes  are  exposed. 

He  constructed  a  dark  room  and 
devised  a  method  of  rolling  the  canes 
in  and  out,  varying  the  daylight 
hours  every  day.  He  undertook  to 
handle  the  process  himself  to  make 
sure  that  what  he  wanted  done  was 
done.  In  1953  he  produced  18,000 
seedlings  in  Baton  Rouge  and  was 
able  to  make  Co.  290  tassel. 

All  of  this  cane  breeding  was 
over  and  above  his  regular  duties 
and  through  his  well  thought  out 
persistence  he  has  developed  a  cane 
breeding  method  which  promises  to 
be  revolutionary  and  should  prove 
of  immense  value  to  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  and  to  cane  breeding 
generally. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  keep  up 
rather  closely  with  his  efforts  and 
I  deem  it  a  particular  privilege  to 
present  to  Dr.  Chilton,  in  the  name 
of  the  League,  a  Life-Membership 
in  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 
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WHAT  IS  NEW  IN  SUGAR  RESEARCH? 

(Editor's  note:    Our  apologies  to  Dr.  Hass  for  omitting  several  paragraphs  of  the 
original  article  to  conserve  space) 

An  address  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Hass,  President,  Sugar  Research  Foundation, 

Inc.,  to  the    Executive    Committee    of    the    American    Sugar    Cane 

League  on  April  30,  1954. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  with 
the  Sugar  Research  Foundation  for 
a  little  less  than  two  years.  During 
this  time  we  have  had  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  many  members  of 
both  the  cane  and  beet  sugar  indus- 
tries. It  is  difficult  for  many  mem- 
bers in  the  New  Orleans  area  to  at- 
tend our  meetings,  which  as  usually 
held  in  New  York.  Therefore,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  get  bet- 
ter acquainted. 

The  past  year  has  seen  the  com- 
pletion of  two  research  projects  of 
great  present  value  to  the  sugar  in- 
dustry and  four  more  of  great  po- 
tential value.  Let's  look  at  them  in 
turn.  Four  are  in  the  Foundation 
and  two  are  outside. 

First,  let's  consider  the  work  of 
Ray  Bohn  and  Foster  D.  Snell  on 
the  value  of  sucrose  vs.  dextrose  in 
bread.  This  was  completed  by  July 
1st  of  1952,  but  the  results  were  so 
lopsidedly  favorable  to  sugar  that 
men  in  our  industry  refused  to  be- 
lieve them.  We  had  the  experiments 
done  over  again  in  other  laborator- 
ies— Arthur  D.  Little  and  the  Am- 
erican Institute  of  Baking — and  the 
facts  still  emerged  the   same. 

Briefly  the  picture  is  as  follows: 
The  sugar  is  inverted  to  glucose 
and  fructose  by  the  invertase  of  the 
yeast  before  mixing  the  dough  is 
even  finished.  Glucose  is  selectively 
fermented,  leaving  a  disproportion- 
ate amount  of  fructose.  The  rela- 
tive sweetnesses  are  glucose  70,  su- 
gar 100,  fructose  170.  Customers 
prefer  the  flavor  of  sweet  bread 
and  because  of  ^this  the  sugar  in 
bread,  based  on  flour,  has  gone 
from  4%  in  1945  to  8%  in  1953.  We 
made  the  comparison  in  two  ways. 
At  equal  cost  6%  sugar  gave  sweet- 
er bread  than  7%  dextrose.  At 
equal     sweetness     5  %     sugar     was 


cheaper  than  8%   dextrose. 

Sugar  Information  has  held  bak- 
ing schools  for  sugar  salesmen  in 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  New  York 
and  New  Orleans.  This  year  Ray 
Bohn  is  carrying  this  message  to 
bakers  all  over  America.  Sugar  has 
lost  $36  million  in  annual  business 
to  dextrose  in  the  baking  industry. 
We  are  getting  a  lot  of  that  back. 
When  the  big  companies  with  re- 
search laboratories  return  to  sugar, 
the  little  ones  are  apt  to  come  along 
too. 

The  second  job  which  I  want  to 
discuss  is  sugar  in  pigstarter  ration. 
It  began  in  August,  1952  and  was 
using  sugar  by  the  multiple  carloads 
in  February,  1953.  The  project  or- 
iginated in  the  mind  of  a  former 
student  of  mine,  Prof.  Damon  Cat- 
ron, who  is  in  charge  of  research  in 
swine  nutrition  at  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege. He  had  wrestled  for  years 
with  the  question  of  how  you  coul< 
get  young  pigs,  starting  at  aboul 
one  week  of  age,  to  eat  more  syn- 
thetic ration.  There  were  many  ad- 
vantages if  the  pig-headed  little  fel- 
lows could  only  be  convinced: 

1.  The  mother  sow  would  not 
step  on  them  or  smother  them. 

2.  Sow's  milk  is  deficient  in 
copper  and  iron,  resulting  in  par- 
tial nutritional  anemia  for  the 
pigs;  this  could  be  corrected. 

3.  After  the  Pigs  are  three 
weeks  old  the  sow's  milk  declines 
in  quantity  while  the  growing 
pigs  require  more. 

4.  The  number  of  filling  sta- 
tions on  the  sow  is  limited  so  that 
runts  were  inevitable  with  large 
litters  if  the  pigs  had  only  sow's 
milk.  With  a  synthetic  ration,  the 
geneticists  could  breed  for  large 
litters  which  reduce  overhead 
costs. 
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5.  The  pigs  could  keep  healthy 
<by  eating  antibiotics. 

6.  The  sow  could  be  bred  more 
frequently  if  the  pigs  are  fed  ar- 
tificially, thus  reducing  overhead 
further.    It  might  also  make  life 
more  interesting  for  the  sow. 
The  problem  was  to  make  the  syn- 
thetic ration  more  palatable  to  the 
pigs.    Pelletizing   or   granulating   to 
eliminate  dust  from  the  feed  helped, 
but  it  was  not  enough.    Catron  was 
listening  to  the  radio  one  day  when 
sugar-coated    cereal   was    being    ad- 
vertised.   Would  pigs  have  a  sweet 
tooth    as    young    humans    do?     He 
asked  C.  &  H.  to  support  the  work, 
and  they  referred  him  to  the  Foun- 
dation. 

Results  came  rapidly.  Pigs  first 
indicated  a  preference  for  sugar- 
coated  pellets  over  those  with  sugar 
mixed  all  the  way  through.  After  a 
while,  however,  the  clever  little  ani- 
mals learned  to  suck  off  the  sugar 
and  spit  out  the  rest  of  the  pellet 
so  now  results  are  better  with  un- 
coated  pellets  containing  fifteen  or 
twenty  percent  sugar.  I  often  wish 
that  food-faddists  had  as  much  ap- 
preciation of  sugar  as  pigs  do. 

Feed  men  were  alert  to  go  after 
a  market  which  they  never  had  be- 
fore. They  adopted  it  rapidly.  Some, 
not  quite  so  bright,  are  using  dex- 
trose in  spite  of  the  fact  that  dex- 
trose gives  less  sweetness  than  su- 
crose per  dollar  spent.  Before  long 
we  hope  to  have  results  indicating 
that  pigs  are  smarter  in  some  ways 
than  the  victims  of  dextrose  sales- 
men. 

The  results  can  be  expressed  in 
two  ratios.  The  average  pig  used  to 
weigh  27  lbs.  at  seven  weeks  of  age, 
now  with  the  sugar  ration  many 
litters  have  averaged  67  lbs.  at  the 
same  age.  This  is  important  be- 
cause feed  efficiency  is  greater 
when  the  pigs  are  young.  It  takes 
only  1.7  lbs.  of  feed  to  produce  a 
pound  of  gain  with  the  new  ration. 
Fifteen  years  ago  the  over-all  fig- 
ure to  marketable  weight  was  five 
pounds  of  feed  per  pound  of  gain. 


The  hest  comparable  figure  now  is 
just  under  three.  This  is  why  great- 
est economy  is  obtained  by  inducing 
the  young  pigs  to  gorge  themselves. 

Dr.  M.  M.  Rosenberg  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  has  recently  dis- 
covered that  as  much  as  28.6  per- 
cent of  cane  blackstrap  molasses 
may  be  added  to  poultry  ration  with 
good  results.  Under  Hawaiian  con- 
ditions, a  savings  of  7c  is  obtained 
in  feed  cost  per  dozen  eggs.  This 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  statements 
in  the  previous  literature  which  in- 
dicated that  3-6  percent  molasses  is 
all  that  chickens  will  tolerate.  It  is 
estimated  that  29,500,000  tons  of 
poultry  feed  will  be  made  and  used 
in  the  United  States  this  year.  If 
anything  like  20  percent  of  molasses 
were  used  in  this,  the  molasses  sup- 
ply would  be  hopelessly  inadequate. 
Here  is  a  large  new  outlet  for  mo- 
lasses which  is  just  coming  over 
the  horizon. 

Discovery  number  four  is  anti- 
enzyme  tooth  paste  which  is  report- 
ed to  be  capable  of  protecting  nor- 
mal teeth  against  caries  for  about 
12  to  16  hours.  There  has  been  so 
much  ballyhoo  about  ammoniated 
and  chlorophyll  dentifrices  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  dismiss  this  as  an- 
other variety  of  the  same  old  game 
of  bunkum.  This  might  be  a  mis- 
take. Clinical  data,  some  of  which 
has  been  published  and  some  of 
which  will  soon  appear,  indicate 
that  the  anti-enzymes  jmay  be  the 
most  important  discovery  in  the 
history  of  tooth  decay. 

They  act  by  inhibiting  the  action 
of  the  enzymes  which  convert  sim- 
ple sugars  into  lactic  acid.  Lactic 
acid,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  con- 
tact with  a  tooth,  will  dissolve  it. 
We  in  the  sugar  industry  have  been 
reluctant  to  accept  the  sugar-lactic 
acid  theory  of  tooth  decay  which 
makes  a  villain  of  our  favorite  com- 
pound. If  the  results  continue  to  be 
as  favorable  as  they  are  at  present, 
the  caries  rate  will  be  reduced  some 
80  percent  and  we  can  no  longer 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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continue  to  oppose  the  sugar-lactic 
acid  theory. 

Fortunately  for  us,  it  seems  likely 
that  if  Dr.  Fosdick  proves  this  the- 
ory he  will  also  be  taking  the  heat 
off  of  us.  It  will  be  possible  to  eat 
sticky  candy  all  day  and  still  develop 
no  caries. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  present  indications 
are  substantiated.  If  the  anti-en- 
zymes do  not  stop  tooth  decay,  this 
will  constitute  a  major  failure  of  the 
sugar-lactic  acid  theory  and  will 
tend  to  discredit  it.  In  either  case 
the  sugar  industry  will  benefit. 

If  the  anti-enzyme  dentifrices  are 
as  successful  as  present  data  indi- 
cate, all  of  the  manufacturers  of 
competitive  brands  will  be  forced 
into  a  race  for  an  even  better  en- 
zyme inhibitor.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  such  a  product  will  in  time  be 
discovered  and  caries  will  become 
still  less  important.  We  are  support- 
ing research  at  Tufts  with  this  ob- 
jective. Many  compounds  have  al- 
ready been  discovered  which  look 
better  than  present  anti-enzymes  on 
a  preliminary  screening  test. 

The  Roper  survey  showed  that 
there  are  three  tangible  reasons 
why  people  do  not  use  sugar:  fear 
of  obesity,  fear  of  caries  and  fear 
of  diabetes.  Every  doctor  now 
knows  that  sugar  does  not  cause 
diabetes;  this  fact  is  slowly  diffus- 
ing to  the  laymen.  If  the  anti-en- 
zymes perform  as  expected  against 
caries,  it  will  enable  us  to  concen- 
trate on  other  problems  of  the  su- 
gar industry. 

Fear  of  obesity  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  single  deterrent  to  sugar 
consumption.  This  is  understand- 
able; the  principal  nutritional  func- 
tion of  sugar  is  to  furnish  calories 
and  calories  are  what  the  obese  per- 
son is  trying  to  minimize.  The  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insurance  Company 
has  repeatedly  emphasized  the  de- 
crease in  life  expectancy  which 
overweight  or  obese  persons  show 
as  a  group.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Americans  not  to  be  satisfied  with 


any  method  of  doing  anything  which 
is  slow,  laborious,  and  unpleasant. 
Science  has  given  us  so  many  short 
cuts  and  labor-saving  devices  that 
it  is  easy  for  the  general  public  to 
believe  that  coal-tar  sweeteners  pro- 
vide a  painless  method  of  dieting. 

I  suspected  that  this  was  not  true. 
The  theory  of  hunger  developed  by 
Jean  Mayer  in  Frederick  Stare's 
laboratory  at  Harvard  is  that  the 
desire  for  food  in  normal,  non-dia- 
betic persons  is  determined  by  the 
level  of  blood  sugar.  It  predicted 
that  sweeteners  derived  from  coal- 
tar  such  as  saccharin  and  Sucaryl, 
which  would  be  expected  not  to  af- 
fect the  blood-sugar  level,  would  also 
not  affect  the  appetite.  Experiments 
with  rats  have  confirmed  this  con- 
clusion. Two  matched  groups  of  rats 
were  each  given  all  the  dry  food  and 
all  the  water  they  wanted.  The  wa- 
ter of  one  group  contained  10%  su- 
gar, corresponding  in  nutritive  val- 
ue to  a  soft  drink.  The  other  group 
of  rats  drank  water  containing  a 
coal-tar  sweetener  of  the  correct 
composition  to  match  the  10%  sugar 
solution  in  sweetness. 

At  the  end  of  the  test  period  both 
groups  of  rats  still  weighed  the 
same.  Those  which  drank  the  sugar 
ate  less  dry  food  because  their  blood- 
sugar  level  was  raised  and  this  de- 
pressed their  appetites — even  as  you 
and  I.  We  are  in  the  process  of  re- 
peating this  experiment  with  obese 
humans.  Here  there  are  two  psy- 
chological factors  which  presumably 
do  not  operate  with  rats. 

When  a  person  drinks  a  beverage 
containing  Sucaryl  or  puts  a  sac- 
charine tablet  in  his  coffee,  he  is 
reminding  himself  that  he  is  try- 
ing to  reduce.  This  is  a  psycholo- 
gical prop;  it  may  help  a  little. 

On  the  other  hand,  people  gen- 
erally have  an  exaggerated  opinion 
of  the  number  of  calories  in  a  bit 
of  sugar.  The  correct  figure  for  a 
level  teaspoonful  is  18  calories.  Per- 
sons interviewed  recently  by  Leo 
Burnett  Company  in  Chicago  guess- 
ed from  50  to  600,  believe  it  or  not. 
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Many  of  us  have  seen  examples  of 
the  obese  dowager  who  eats  two 
thousand  calories  at  a  meal  and 
puts  a  saccharin  pill  in  her  coffee 
with  an  air  of  "Well,  now  I've  done 
my  reducing  for  the  day!"  Or  the 
man  who  is  careful  to  drink  a  "dry" 
beer  which  is  nearly  free  from  dex- 
trose (he  calls  it  "sugar")  and  for- 
gets that  the  calories  of  beer  are  al- 
most entirely  in  the  alcohol. 

It  is  Dr.  Stare's  guess  that  this 
latter  effect  will  more  than  balance 
the  psychological-reminder  angle  of 
using  coaltar  sweeteners  and  that 
when  the  results  are  in,  a  year  and 
a  half  from  now,  it  will  probably 
be  found  that  saccharin  and  Suc- 
aryl  do  not  help  people  lose  weight. 
Your  Foundation  is  betting  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  that  the 
results  will  come  out  this  way.  Of 
course,  no  one  can  be  sure  at  this 
stage. 

You  may  wonder,  if  the  coal-tar 
sweetener  bubble  is  likely  to  be 
punctured  this  easily,  why  we  are 
worried  about  coaltar  sweeteners. 
Frankly,  I  am  not.  The  thing  which 
worries  me  is  that  sugar  is  the 
whipping-boy  of  the  whole  food  in- 
dustry. We  carbohydrate  people 
have  been  singularly  inarticulate.  In 
consequence,  while  per-capita  meat 
consumption  has  been  gaining,  flour 
and  potatoes  have  been  dropping 
and  sugar  barely  held  its  own.  We 
Americans  now  have  a  strangely 
distorted  diet  with  only  48.5%  of 
the  calories  derived  from  carbohy- 
drates, 40%  from  fat  and  11.5% 
from  protein. 

Leading  nutritionists  are  pointing 
out  the  chemical  connection  between 
this  high-fat  diet  and  the  formation 
of  cholesterol  which  partly  plugs  our 
arteries  and  capillaries,  restricts  the 
flow  of  blood,  and  causes  high  blood 
pressure  and  heart  trouble.  In  1952 
51.6%  of  all  deaths  in  America  were 
attributed  to  heart  disease.  In  Italy, 
where  the  calories  in  the  diet  at- 
tributed to  fat  are  down  to  a  nor- 
mal 20%  (compared  to  our  40%),  a 
man  in  the  35-year  age  group  has 


only  21%  the  probability  of  death 
from  heart  trouble  as  one  in  the 
same  age  group  in  the  United 
States. 

Suppose  you  take  the  percentage 
of  the  calories  in  the  various  nation- 
al diets  due  to  fat  and  plot  it  on  a 
horizontal  axis.  Then  take  the  prob- 
ability of  a  man  in  the  55-59  age 
group  dying  of  a  heart  attack  in  a 
given  year  and  plot  this  along  the 
vertical  axis.  You  have  a  point  for 
each  country  for  which  such  sta- 
tistics are  available.  The  points  con- 
nect in  a  smooth  curve  with  the 
United  States  at  the  top  with  the 
most  fat  and  most  heart  disease, 
Japan  at  the  bottom  with  the  least 
fat  and  least  heart  disease,  and  all 
the  other  countries  in  order  in  be- 
tween. 

Of  course,  this  might  have  been 
a  coincidence  so  let's  try  it  again 
with  45-49  age  group.  Here  the 
curve  is  lower;  younger  men  have 
less  heart  trouble.  But  again  you 
get  a  smooth  curve  with  the  United 
States  at  the  top,  Japan  at  the  bot- 
tom and  the  others  in  order  on  the 
curve  in  between. 

This  is  still  inconclusive  by  itself 
but  the  chemical  evidence  is  very 
convincing.  A  recent  series  of  be- 
tween 2,000  and  3,000  autopsies 
showed  that  92%  of  men  dying  from 
all  causes  had  in  some  degree  a  con- 
dition called  atherosclerosis.  The 
lining  of  the  coronary  artery  had 
become  coated  with  a  fatty  deposit 
consisting  70%    of  cholesterol. 

Where  does  this  excess  cholesterol 
come  from?  Most  is  synthesized  in 
the  liver. 

Last  November  an  article  by  Me- 
des  et  al  in  the  Jour,  of  Biol.  Chem. 
reported  that  slices  of  liver  still 
living  and  functioning  in  a  nutrient 
solution  generated  cholesterol  ten 
times  as  fast  from  fatty  acid  as 
when  they  were  fed  dextrose. 

Fatty  acid  molecules  with  radio- 
active C  14  atoms  were  fed  to  men 
and  within  hours  some  of  the  radio- 
activity was  detected  in  the  blood 
cholesterol. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Blood  cholesterol  values,  while 
fluctuating  from  one  individual  to 
another,  are  higher  in  countries  on 
high-fat  diets.  The  normal,  middle- 
aged  American  man  is  quietly  get- 
ting ready  for  the  thrombosis  which 
eventually  and  inevitably  will  kill 
him  unless  something  else  gets  him 
first.  If  you  put  this  man  on  a  low- 
fat  diet,  it  takes  just  five  days  for 
the  blood  cholesterol  to  get  down  to 
where  it  should  be.  The  chemistry 
of  this  is  simple  and  fascinating; 
each  time  through  the  intesine  some 
of  the  cholesterol  is  converted  by 
bacterial  action  to  an  insoluble  hy- 
drocarbon called  squalene,  which  is 
eliminated. 

If  the  carbohydrate  industries 
were  to  recapture  this  20%  of  the 
calories  in  the  U.  S.  diet  (the  dif- 
ference between  the  40%  which  fat 
has  and  the  20%  which  it  ought  to 
have),  and  if  sugar  maintained  its 
present  share  of  the  carbohydrate 
market,  this  change  would  mean  an 
increase  in  the  per-capita  consump- 
tion of  sugar  of  more  than  a  third 
with  a  tremendous  improvement  in 
general  health. 

This  will  never  happen  while  the 
present  climate  of  public  opinion  in 
regard  to  sugar  remains  unchanged. 
We  are  in  an  era — almost  unique  in 
world  history — when  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  certain  few  other  fa- 
vored countries,  there  is  more  food 
available  than  people  can  eat.  Each 
food  industry  has  to  get  up  and 
fight  for  its  place  in  the  limited  hu- 
man stomach. 

The  ignorance  about  sugar  on  the 
part  of  even  intelligent,  well-edu- 
cated people  is  astonishing.  It  often 
includes  a  great  deal  of  misinforma- 
tion. It  needs  to  be  removed.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  I  am  unhappy 
about  advertising  which  implies  that 
sugar  is  in  some  unique  sense  the 
cause  of  obesity.  ^1  do  not  think  that 
coal-tar  sweeteners  are,  in  them- 
selves, of  surpassingly  great  impor- 
tance to  the  sugar  industry.  The  at- 
titudes toward  sugar  which  Sucaryl 
advertising  fosters  will,  unless  vig- 
orously opposed  by  efforts  of  the  su- 


gar industry,  make  it  impossible  for 
us  to  grow  into  the  place  in  the  Am- 
erican dietary  which  we  should 
rightfully  occupy. 

On  September  21  the  members  of 
Sugar  Association  voted  unanimous- 
ly to  spend  $600,000  per  year  for  at 
least  three  years  to  tell  the  story  of 
sugar  in  the  diet.  This  decision  to 
stand  up  and  fight  was  reached  aft- 
er much  debate  and  prolonged  con- 
sideration. But  there  is  a  point  at 
which  any  virtue  can  be  carried  too 
far,  even  that  of  turning  the  other 
cheek.  We  hope  that  Leo  Burnett 
can  do  for  sugar  what  has  been 
done  for  meat.  There  will  be  no 
bunkum  and  no  ballyhoo,  only  a  pro- 
cess of  presenting  the  facts  about 
sugar  in  an  interesting  way. 

I  hope  to  see  the  industry  repeat 
some  of  this  information  by  printing 
it  on  sugar  bags.  We  have  missed  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  tell  peo- 
ple the  truth  about  sugar  on  the 
billions  of  sugar  bags  which  custo- 
mers take  home  from  the  grocery. 

In  January  we  selected  our  lia- 
ison man  for  advertising  and  public 
relations.  He  works  with  Leo  Bur- 
nett Company,  our  advertising  ag- 
ency, and  with  Selvage,  Lee  & 
Chase,  our  public  relations  firm.  His 
name  is  David  Quinlan  and  he  comes 
to  us  from  the  anthracite  industry. 
Like  myself,  he  has  much  to  learn 
about  sugar,  but  he  learns  fast. 

You  have  seen  our  first  two  ad- 
vertisements. Factual,  scientifically 
correct,  simple  and  easy  to  compre- 
hend, they  are  the  prototype  of 
many  more  to  follow.  At  last  peo- 
ple who  never  had  a  course  in  bio- 
chemistry are  going  to  learn  that 
sugar  is  what  keeps  every  human 
'being  alive  and  with  energy  to  face 
our  daily  problems. 

The  response  from  the  advertise- 
ments has  been  most  gratifying. 
Many  of  us  have  seen  the  editorial 
which  FOOD  FIELD  REPORTER 
devoted  to  the  first  one.  They  called 
our  ad  a  "master-piece ;  something 
which  happens  once  in  a  copy- 
writer's lifetime."  A  large  candy 
distributor  wants  to  put  one  in  each 
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box  of  candy,  and  we  are  cooperat- 
ing. Telegrams  and  letters  have 
poured  in  both  to  Sugar  Information 
and,  I  understand,  to  member  com- 
panies. Some  are  written  by  crack- 
pots like  the  one  which  read  "Why 
don't  you  use  a  pistol,  it's  quicker?" 
but  most,  by  far,  are  complimentary 
and  ask  for  more  information. 

I  believe  that  a  powerful  reason 
for  this  interest  is  that  nutritional 
quacks  have  made  a  dishonest  living 
for  many  years  by  extreme  and  un- 
justified attacks  on  sugar  in  the 
diet.  The  fact  that  the  sugar  in- 
dustry never  seemed  to  fight  back 
meant  to  many  people  that  there 
was  little  or  nothing  which  could  be 
said  in  favor  of  sugar.  It  comes  as 
a  great  surprise  that  a  good  case 
can  actually  be  made  for  sugar  in 
the  diet  of  even  obese  people. 

Sucrochemistry 

This  word  was  coined  by  the 
writer  to  designate  the  branch  of 
the  chemical  industry  in  which  suc- 
rose and  its  by-products  are  the  fun- 
damental starting  materials.  It  cor- 
responds to  the  well-known  petro- 
chemical industry  in  which  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  are  the  start- 
ing materials. 

The  sucrochemical  industry  took 
several  long  steps  forward  during 
the  past  year.  A  number  of  plants 
were  built  to  make  paper  from  bag- 
asse, one  of  which  was  the  $2.6  mil- 
lion mill  of  Valentine  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Co.  at  Lockport,  Louisiana.  The 
South  Porto  Rico  Sugar  Co.  started 
construction  of  a  $7  million  plant 
to  make  furfural  (Nylon  interme- 
diate) from  bagasse.  Atlas  Powder 
Co.  announced  plans  for  construct- 
ing a  $10  million  plant  to  make 
glycerol  by  the  hydrogenolysis  of 
sorbitol  which  in  turn  is  made  by 
the  hydrogenation  of  invert  sugar 
or  dextrose. 

Our  Project  No.  86  turned  up  a 
diamine  formed  in  a  single  step 
from  sugar,  starch  or  dextrose.  Dia- 
mines go  into  such  diverse  end  uses 
as  Nylon,  dyes  and  rocket  fuels. 

Project  No.  90  indicated  a  catlytic 
method  of  going  directly  from  lactic 


acid  to  acrylonitrile,  a  substance 
from  which  synthetic  fibers,  oil-re- 
sistant rubbers  and  soil-conditioning 
agents  are  made. 

Project  No.  83  discovered  a  good 
detergent  (cleaning  agent)  from  su- 
crose. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is 
much  more  which  could  be  told 
about  what  your  Foundation  is 
doing.  Many  other  projects  are 
showing  promise,  but  we  shall  have 
to  save  them  for  another  day  when 
they  are  further  along.  The  future 
for  sugar  looks  very  hopeful. 

The  dues  assessment  for  a  raw  su- 
gar producer  is  figured  on  2/10ths 
of  a  cent  per  100  pounds  of  sugar 
produced  refined  value;  i.  e.,  ca 
3.74c  per  ton.  For  an  average  10,000 
ton  factory  that  would  amount  to 
$374  per  year.  In  addition,  the  spe- 
cial assessment  for  the  advertising 
program  is  computed  at  60%  of  the 
normal  annual  dues,  or  an  addition- 
al $224.  Those  Louisiana  producers 
who  are  larger  or  smaller  than  a 
10,000-ton  company  can  quickly  com- 
pute their  approximate  annual  dues 
from  that  example. 

Louisiana's  participation  in  this 
program  is  quite  small  as  compared 
to  other  sugar  areas,  domestic  and 
foreign.  However,  Louisiana's  share 
in  the  policy-making  of  our  organi- 
zation is  proportionately  large.  Bill 
Gibbens  is  a  Director  of  Sugar  Re- 
search Foundation,  Joe  Ferris  is  a 
Director  and  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  Sugar  Informa- 
tion, and  Wallace  Kemper  is  a  Vice- 
President,  Director  and  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  Sugar 
Association,  so  you  can  be  sure  that 
your  participation  in  our  work  will 
be  under  the  guidance  of  your  local 
people. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from   page  244) 
for  commercial  planting  five  years 
ago. 

This  farmer  has  a  considerable 
acreage  in  C.  P.  33-310  and  C.  P. 
29-116.  The  new,  better  varieties 
could   no   doubt    increase   his   yields 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 

• 
Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  (?£ 

/  THE  LARGEST   CENERAL   SUPPLY  HOUSE  SOUTH  SINCE  1667  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 

TU  2471  LD  180 


and  at  no  extra  cost  to  him.  He 
may  like  both  29-116  and  33-310, 
but  if  he  is  constantly  reminded  by 
farm  advisors  to  buy  the  more  re- 
cently released  canes  he  is  more  apt 
to  do  so. 

It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that 
yields  of  cane  can  be  increased  to 
some  degree  by  merely  having  the 
same  story  told  by  all  those  who 
advise  farmers  on  any  given  prac- 
tice. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  245) 

producers  are  fearful  that  the  sale 
of  a  large  quantity  of  quota-free 
sugar  would  seriously  upset  the  al- 
ready waning  market  for  their 
blackstrap  molasses. 

U.  S.  D.  A.  Sugar  Division  offi- 
cials agree  that  sugar  imported  for 
animal  feed  is  exempt  from  charge 
against  the  quota  (Section  212  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended). 
It  is  understood  that  such  sugar  is 
not  subject  to  the  excise  tax  which 
applies  only  to  sugar  processed  in 
this  country.  The  sugar,  however, 
would  be  subject  to  an  import  com- 
pensating tax  of  l/2c  as  well  as  the 
l/2c  tariff. 

If  the  Customs  Bureau  denies 
the  State  Department's  request  for 
a  reclassification,   it  still  might  be 


For  PROFITS  on  CORN 
USE  HYBRIDS 

Bred  by  your  Experiment  Station 


Look  for  the  Bag  with  the  PELICAN 
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The  best  white  hybrid  yet! 
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possible  to  enter  this  sugar  from 
Cuba  at  the  world  price,  plus  the 
l/2c  tariff,  plus  the  l/2c  import 
compensating  tax,  and  the  freight 
from  Cuba  to  U.  S.  ports,  and  sell 
at  a  price  which  would  be  ruinous 
for  domestic  producers  of  black- 
strap. 

According  to  information  from 
usually  reliable  Cuban  sources,  the 
majority  of  Cuban  mill  owners  are 
not  interested  and  will  not  partici- 
pate in  the  proposal.  They  say  they 
cannot  make  any  money  at  the  pro- 
posed price  of  2c  f .  o.  b.  Cuba. 

The  situation  is  being  closely 
watched  by  your  Washington  repre- 
sentative and  Members  of  Congress 
from  Louisiana  and  Florida.  Prompt 
legislative  action  will  be  taken  if 
the  problem  gets  beyond  adminis- 
trative  control. 

Annual  Meetings 

The  Annual  Meetings  of  members 
and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Su- 
gar Association,  Inc.,  the  Sugar  Re- 
search Foundation,  Inc.  and  Sugar 
Information,  Inc.  were  held  in  New 
York  City,  May  7. 

By  unanimous  consent  incumbent 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
were  re-elected  for  another  year. 
Ernest  W.  Greene,  President  of  Su- 
gar Association,  Inc.  and  Henry  B. 
Hass,  President  of  the  Sugar  Re- 
search Foundation  and  Sugar  Infor- 
mation, Inc.  received  the  highest 
praise  for  their  outstanding  leader- 
ship and  accomplishments  during 
the  past  year. 

Louisianians  re-elected  were  Wal- 
lace C.  Kemper,  Vice-President  and 
Director,  the  Sugar  Association, 
Inc.,  Will  J.  Gibbens,  Jr.,  Director 
Sugar  Research  Foundation,  Inc., 
and  Josiah  Ferris,  Director  and 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Sugar  Information,  Inc. 

The  Sugar  Association,  Inc.  is 
the  parent  corporation.  Sugar  Re- 
search Foundation  conducts  scientif- 
ic experiments  for  the  industry  and 
Sugar  Information,  Inc.  acts  as  a 
clearing  house  for  advertising,  pub- 
lic relations  and  industry  publicity. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

by 
A.  W.  DYKERS 


Quota  Legislation 

Mr.  Wallace  C.  Kemper,  Chair- 
man of  the  Legislative.  Committee  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
is  fast  becoming  a  "Washington 
Commuter".  He  went  to  Washing- 
ton on  May  21st  for  the  seventh 
time  this  year  to  have  further  talks 
with  representatives  of  the  other 
domestic  sugar  areas  relative  to  quo- 
ta legislation  and,  apparently,  his 
commuting  activities  are  not  yet 
ended. 

When  he  returned  to  his  office  on 
May  26th  Mr.  Kemper  stated  that 
it  had  not  been  possible,  up  to  the 
time  he  left  Washington,  to  get  all 
the  domestic  areas  to  agree  on  the 
proposed  quota  legislation.  He  ex- 
pects to  be  going  back  to  Washing- 
ton in  about  five  days. 

Since  our  last  report  to  you  there 
have  been  some  rather  significant 
developments  in  the  quota  legisla- 
tion picture.  The  continental  pro- 
ducing areas  have  finally  agreed 
that  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
Sugar  Act  to  expire  in  1956,  now 
would  be  a  good  time  to  renew  the 
Act.  A  series  of  meetings  between 
the  Beet  people  and  the  Louisiana 
and  Florida  representatives  have 
produced  the  following  agreement 
between  these  two  areas. 

1.  Mainland  Cane  Area  quota 
to  be  increased  90,000  tons  effec- 
tive January  1,  1954. 

2.  Beet  quota  to  be  increased 
135,000  tons  effective  January  1, 
1955. 

3.  A  "growth  formula"  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  Act  to  grant 
all  domestic  producers  their  share 


of  55  percent  of  any  increase  in 
consumption   over   8,200,000   tons. 

4.  The  liquid  sugar  definition 
to  be  clarified. 

5.  No  expiration  date  to  be 
named  hereafter  so  there  will  not 
be  a  specific  date  for  the  Act  to 
expire  in  the  future. 

The  growth  formula  would  give 
Louisiana  and  Florida  an  annual  in- 
crease of  about  6%  of  the  increase 
in  consumption  and  should  mean  an 
automatic  yearly  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 6,000  to  9,000  tons  for 
Louisiana  and  Florida. 

The    Hawaiians    have    already 

agreed  to  this  program  and  efforts 

are   being   made   to   get   the   Puerto 

Rican  and  the  refiners  to  agree  also. 

Contact  Committee  Meeting 

June  23rd 

Wednesday,  June  23rd  is  the  date 
that  has  been  selected  by  the  Con- 
tact Committee  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  as  the  day  on 
which  this  very  important  Commit- 
tee will  hold  its  public  meeting  at 
the  USDA  Houma  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 

We  are.  telling  you  about  this  al- 
most a  month  ahead  of  time  so  that 
you  may  arrange  your  schedule  ac- 
cordingly. Make  a  mark  right  now 
on  your  calendar  so  you  will  not 
forget  this  important  meeting.  The 
date  is  June  23rd,  and  the  time  is 
9:30  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
place  is  the  Houma  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Everybody  is  invited  and  es- 
pecially you. 

Hearings  Scheduled 

While  on  the  subject  of  meetings, 
(Continued  on  page  270) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


il/'i  ill    The  League  Discusses  Research 
with  Dr.  Tysdal 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  met 
at  the  Houma  Sugar  Station  Friday, 
May  21,  to  officially  welcome  Dr.  H. 
M.  Tysdal  who  recently  has  been 
appointed  to  the  position  of  Head 
of  the  Section  of  Sugar  Crops  with 
the  U.S.D.A. 

Before  introducing  Dr.  Tysdal, 
Mr.  Stephen  C.  Munson,  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Contact  Committee  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
gave  a  brief  history  of  the.  role  that 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
has  played  since  Friday,  September 
29,  1922  in  the  progress  of  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry.  In  this 
history  Mr.  Munson  pointed  out  that 
the  League  has  always  been  solidly 
behind  the  research  programs  and 
mentioned  the  part  the  Contact 
Committee  of  the  League  plays  in 
the  research  programs. 

After  being  introduced,  Dr.  Tys- 
dale  made  a  very  fine  talk,  pointing 
out  that  it  was  particularly  gratify- 
ing to  have  men  of  the  industry  take 
time  from  their  business  to  gather 
to  greet  him. 

Dr.  Tysdal  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  cooperation  in  research  and 
assured  the  Committee  that  the 
U.S.D.A.  would  continue  its  coopera- 
tion in  all  of  the  work  with  the 
State  Station  and  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League.  He  particular- 
ly pointed  out  the  cooperation  that 
now  exists  between  the  agencies 
working  at  Canal  Point,  Florida  in 
the    sugar    cane   breeding    program. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Munson,  member  of  the 


Executive  Committee  of  the  League 
and  President  of  South  Coast  Cor- 
poration, talked  briefly  about  the 
varieties  now  in  commercial  produc- 
tion and  emphasized  that  the  U.  S. 
D.  A.  had  done  much  toward  the 
progress  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  industry.  He  assured  Dr.  Tys- 
dal that  the  South  Coast  Corpora- 
tion and  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  are  always  willing  to  assist 
in  the  research  program. 

Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott,  of  the  Houma 
U.S.D.A.  Sugar  Station,  told  the 
Committee  that  the  staff  of  the 
Houma  Station  would  continue  the 
fight  against  the  newly  discovered 
Stunting  Disease. 

Both  Mr.  J.  J.  Shaffer  and  Mr. 
Wallace  Kemper  discussed  the  prob- 
lem of  the  short  growing  season 
for  sugar  cane  in  Louisiana  and 
pointed  to  the  many  problems  that 
Louisiana   encounters. 

Mr.  F.  Evans  Farwell,  of  Milliken 
&  Farwell,  told  Dr.  Tysdal  that  the 
industry  was  grateful  for  the  new 
varieties  now  in  commercial  produc- 
tion. He  also  said  that  although  the 
new  varieties  are  better  than  the 
old  ones,  yields  have,  not  gone  up  in 
proportion  and  that  research  should 
be  directed  to  find  the  answer  to 
why  increased  yields  have  not  fol- 
lowed. 

Mr.  James  H.  Thibaut  talked 
briefly  on  the  industry's  need  for 
cultural  studies  and  also  mentioned 
that  there  is  need  for  research  that 
will  point  toward  reduction  of  labor. 

Mr.  Elliott  Jones,  of  Southdown 
(Continued  on  page  269) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Stronger  State  Labor  Laws 

Greater  leeway  for  State  labor 
laws  is  in  the  making.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  is  making 
studies  which  may  produce  a  new 
policy  on  Federal-State  jurisdiction 
in  labor  matters.  As  a  result  of 
these  studies,  areas,  in  which  States 
could  handle  labor  disputes  without 
any  NLRB  interference,  would  be 
enlarged.  The  studies,  which  may 
take  several  months,  are  understood 
to  involve  the  probable  effect  on  re- 
tail trade,  public  utilities  and  certain 
types  of  manufacturers. 

The  new  Supreme  Court  ruling 
which  upheld  NLRB  power  to  vacate 
a  State  injunction  against  a  union 
where  the  Board  had  taken  juris- 
diction is  very  much  in  line  with  the 
Roosevelt-Truman  policy  which  the 
Republicans  now  seek  to  tone  down. 
Despite  the  defeat  of  proposed  Taft- 
Hartley  revisions,  prospects  look 
good  for  NLRB  to  lose  some  of  its 
authority. 

War  Plans 

Washington  officialdom  is  busy 
planning  for  war.  The  chances  are 
50-50  that  we  will  become  involved 
in  Indochina  soon.  Several  sets  of 
plans  have  been  made  for  some  time, 
ready  for  instant  use  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Officials  say  they  don't 
fully  expect  war  but  they  fear  one 
is  possible  and  are  making  every  ef- 
fort to  be  prepared  for  any  event- 
uality. 

President  Eisenhower  is  expected 
to  ask  Congress  for  power  to  freeze 
prices,  wages,  rents,  credits  and  in- 
ventory controls.  Discretion  as  to 
whether  to  freeze  would  be  vested 
in  the  President.   The  length  of  time 


for  the  freeze  would  be  limited  by 
law,  probably  to  90  days,  during 
which  time  Congress  would  decide 
on  continuing  controls.  The  Admin- 
istration probably  will  time  its  re- 
quest for  temporary  control  powers 
with  the  announcement  of  the  new 
treaty  for  collective  defense  of  South 
East  Asia  on  which  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  is  working. 

Pre-arranged  work  plans  do  not 
contemplate  consumer  rationing  ex- 
cept in  event  of  an  all-out  war.  But 
official  attitude  is  strong  for  rigid 
control  of  prices,  wages,  and  salar- 
ies. On  rents,  there  would  be  first 
a  freeze,  followed  by  a  system  of 
flexible  controls  at  the  first  sign  of 
increase  without  good  justification. 

Officials  would  like  authority  to 
control  consumer  credit  in  a  war 
crisis,  if  necessary.  But  efforts 
would  first  be  made  to  use  indirect 
controls  through  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies. 

The  Government  already  has  au- 
thority to  control  raw  materials,  in- 
ventories, and  to  prevent  hoarding. 
New  Power  probably  will  be  asked 
for  plant  seizure. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  al- 
ready stockpiling  reserves  of  paper 
currency  in  case  of  a  surprise  at- 
tack, but  officials  point  out  that  this 
is  an  ordinary  precaution  and  is  not 
significant  as  far  as  a  "little  war" 
in  Indochina  is  concerned.  Stock- 
piles of  materials  will  be  stepped  up 
fast  if  the  U.  S.  gets  involved  in  the 
shooting  in  Indochina. 

Top   control    officer   is    Arthur 
Flemming,    often    referred   to    as    a 
(Continued  on  page  270) 
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THE  MECHANICS  OF  PRICING  LOUISIANA  SUGARS 

By  A.  W.  Dykers,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc. 


There  are  54  sugar  mills  in  Loui- 
siana. Most  of  these  mills  produce 
raw  sugar  exclusively,  but  a  few 
also  produce  various  grades  of  di- 
rect consumption  sugars.  Included 
in  the  54  mills  are  four  vegetable 
carbon  refineries  that  are  operated 
in  conjunction  with  raw  sugar  mills. 
These  refineries  are  South  Coast, 
Southdown,  Sterling  and  Supreme 
and  are  known  locally  as  the  Four 
S's. 

The  sugar  produced  in  Louisiana 
falls  into  two  general  classifica- 
tions, i.e.,  raw  sugars  and  direct 
consumption  sugars. 

The  "raw  sugars"  are  the  sugars 
that  are  shipped  to  a  refinery  to  be 
refined  into  standard  granulated 
sugar. 

The  "direct  consumption"  sugars 
are  the.  sugars  that  are  sold  directly 
to  the  consumer.  Included  in  this 
group  are  grades  known  as  Clari- 
f  ieds,  Turbinadoes,  Plantation 
Granulated,  Washed  Raws  and  Crys- 
tals and  even  some  raws  that  are 
sold  directly  to  meat  packers  and 
tobacco  curing  firms. 

Sugars  in  the  "direct  consump- 
tion" group  are  usually  sold  at  so 
many  points  under  the  prevailing 
price  of  standard  cane  granulated 
sugar  or  at  so  many  points  over  the 
prevailing  price  of  raw  cane  sugar, 
depending  on  the  grade.  In  terri- 
tories where  these  sugars  compete 
with  beet  sugar,  the  discount  is 
under  the  prevailing  price  of  beet 
refined  sugar.  The  law  of  supply 
and  demand  is  the  controlling  factor 
governing  the  size  of  the  discount, 
or  the  mark  up,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, not  possible  to  name  any  set 
figures. 

The  refineries  known  as  the  Four 
S's  produce  a  standard  granulated 
sugar  that  is  comparable  to,  and 
competes  with,  the  granulated  sugar 
produced  by  the  bis:  bonechar  re- 
fineries and  with  refined  beet  sugar. 


Standard  granulated  sugar  is  sold 
by  the  refiners  to  wholesalers  pre- 
sumably at  prices  that  are  publicly 
announced.  The  basic  price,  an- 
nounced by  a  refiner  is  known  as 
his  "list"  price.  Whether  the  refiner 
actually  received  this  price  depends 
to  a  large  degree  on  competition.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  shade  a  list  price 
to  meet  competition,  this  is  done. 
However,  for  the  purpose  of  this  re- 
port we  will  say  that  refined  sugar 
is  sold  to  wholesalers  at  a  price  that 
is  publicly  announced  by  the  individ- 
ual refiners. 

The  entire  economy  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Sugar  Industry  evolves  around 
the  price  of  raw  sugar  and  since  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
mills  produce  raw  sugar,  the  mar- 
keting of  this  grade  of  sugar  is  of 
most  interest. 

The  Industry  operates  under  what 
is  known  as  a  "Fair  Price  Deter- 
mination". This  is  a  contract  drawn 
up  by  the  Sugar  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Sugar  Act.  It  provides  for 
the  purchase  of  cane  by  the  mills 
from  the  cane  grower  at  a  price 
that  is  based  on  the  price  of  raw 
sugar. 

Specifically  the  Fair  Price  Con- 
tract states  that  "the  basic  price  for 
standard  sugarcane,  shall  be  not  less 
than  $1.06  per  ton  for  each  one  cent 
per  pound  of  the  average  price  of 
raw  sugar",  as  quoted  by  the  Louisi- 
ana Sugar  Exchange,  Inc.,  and  that 
settlements  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  either  of  the  follow- 
ing agreed  upon  options: 

1.  The  simple  average  of  the 
daily  price  of  raw  sugar  for  the 
week  in  which  sugar  cane,  is  de- 
livered, or 

2.  The  simple  average  of  the 
weekly  prices  of  raw  sugar  as 
quoted    for    the    "pricing    period'' 
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SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  MAY  28, 1954 


Today 

QUOTA  RAWS   DELIVERED   NEW  YORK 6.08 

QUOTA  RAWS   DELIVERED   NEW  ORLEANS 5.98 

WORLD   SPOT   RAWS    (In   Cuba) 3.31 

SUGAR  FUTURES   No.   6 
(Closing    Bid   Prices) 

July  Sept. 

Today 5.62  5.71 

1    Month   Ago. 5.74  5.77 

1    Year  Ago 5.92  5.97 

*  off ered  **  nominal 


Month 

Ago 

6.20 

6.17 

3.35 


Nov. 
5.71 
5.78 
5.95 


1  Year 
Ago 
6.40 
6.39 
3.60 


Mch. 
5.48 
5.54 
5.58 


OFFSHORE  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 

This  Month  Total  Since  Jan.  1st. 


American 347,630  bags 

Godchaux 175,531  bags 

Colonial 215,404  bags 

Henderson 50,376  bags 

Southdown 58,862  bags 

South   Coast 88,045  bags 

Sterling None 

Supreme 1 13,297  bags 


Totals 1,049,145  bags 


1,087,577 
724,921 
852,445 
247,841 
58,862 
314,303 

None 
380,086   bags 

3,766,035   bags 


bags 
bags 
bags 
bags 
bags 
bags 


as  defined  in  the  Fair  Price  De- 
termination. This  "pricing"  period" 
usually  begins  about  the  middle  of 
October  and  runs  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  weeks. 

Most  of  the  cane  bought  by  the 
mills  is  purchased  under  season's 
average  contracts  and,  in  order  to 
eliminate  as  much  speculation  as 
possible,  most  of  the  mills  endeavor 
to  sell  the  raw  sugar  produced  from 
this  cane  to  the  refiners  at  the  sea- 
son's average  price.  The  usual  sell- 
ing procedure,  therefore,  is  to  try 
to  contract  for  the  entire  output  of 
a  mill  at  the  average  price  for  the 
season. 

There  are,  however,  other  types 
of  contracts.  Some  contracts  call  for 
settlement  at  the.  average  price  of  a 
particular  month,  or  the  average 
price  of  a  combination  of  weeks  or 
months  that  are  not  the  same  as  the 
dates  of  the  official  pricing  period. 
Occasionally  a  contract  will  allow 
the  seller  or  perhaps  the  buyer  to 
call  for  settlement  at  the  price  pre- 
vailing on  the  day  he  decides  to 
"call",  and  now  and  then  raw  sugar 


will  be  sold  on  a  "price  date  of  ar- 
rival" basis,  which  means  that  the 
sugars  are  to  be  paid  for  at  the  price 
quoted  by  the  Exchange  on  the  day 
they  are  received  by  the  refinery. 

On  rare  occasions  a  mill  may  sell 
a  quantity  of  Louisiana  raw  sugar 
at  a  named  price,  but  these  "spot" 
transactions  (see  rules)  have  been 
few  and  far  between  in  recent  years. 

The.  quotations  used  for  settlement 
purposes  are  issued  by  the  Louisi- 
ana Sugar  Exchange.  The  Raw 
Sugar  Quotation  Committee  of  the 
Exchange  uses  the  following  rules 
in  arriving  at  the  delivered  New 
Orleans  quotations: 

Rules   Governing   Sales   of 
Louisiana  Raw  Sugar 

Refiners  —  American,  Godchaux, 
Colonial,  and  Henderson  for  Louisi- 
ana raws. 

American,  Godchaux,  Colonial, 
Henderson,  South  Coast,  Southdown, 
Sterling,  and  Supreme  for  offshore 
raws. 

Terms — F.O.B.  New  Orleans  duty 
paid  basis. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Quantity  —  Not  less  than  1,000 
bags  of  Louisiana  raw  sugar  or  less 
than  1,000  long  tons  of  offshore 
raw  sugar. 

Kind  of  Sale — Only  spot  sales  (de- 
livery within  35  days)  covered  by 
contract  between  a  Louisiana  raw 
sugar  producer,  or  a  seller  of  off- 
shore raw  sugar,  and  any  one  of 
the  refiners  listed  above  shall  be 
considered  a  spot  sale  of  raw  sugar. 
Only  sales  covered  by  one  contract 
shall  be  considered,  and  no  re-sales 
from  one  refiner  to  another  refiner 
shall  be  considered. 

Time  Limit  for  Sales — Sales  com- 
pleted before  2:00  P.M.  shall  be 
used  in  arriving  at  a  price  for  the 
day.  All  sales  completed  after  2:00 
P.M.  shall  be  carried  over  to  the  fol- 
lowing market  day  and  included  in 
the  sales  of  that  day.  The  Ex- 
change week  shall  be  Friday  through 
Thursday. 

Holidays  —  The  Louisiana  Sugar 
Exchange,  Inc.,  shall  be  closed  when 
the  New  York  sugar  market  is 
closed. 

Daily  Average  Prices — All  daily 
average  prices  shall  be  the  simple 
average  of  the  spot  sales  of  Louisi- 
ana raws  or  offshore  raws  to  the 
refiners  listed  above  on  any  given 
day.  When  no  spot  sales  of  Louisi- 
ana raws  or  offshore  raws  to  the 
refiners  listed  above  are  reported 
on  any  given  day  the  quotation  for 
that  day  shall  be  the  daily  spot  quo- 
tation of  the  New  York  Coffee  & 
Sugar  Exchange  adjusted  to  a  duty 
paid  delivered  New  Orleans  basis  by 
using  the  freight  rate  differential 
from  Cuba,  if  any,  existing  between 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  as  fur- 
nished by  James  E.  Ward  &  Co.,  of 
New  York. 

Weekly  Average  Prices  —  Weekly 
average  prices  shall  be  established 
by  taking  the  simple  average  of  the 
daily   quotations   pf   this    Exchange. 

Average  Price  for  the  Season — 
The  Season's  average  price  shall  be 
established  by  taking  the  simple 
average  of  the  weekly  average  prices 
issued  by  this  Exchange  applicable 
to    the    Cane    Purchase    Contract 


Period. 

Correction  of  Quotations  —  The 
Exchange  reserves  the  right  to  ad- 
just any  erroneous  quotations. 

It  will  be  noted  that  when  no  spot 
sales  to  the  local  refiners  are  re- 
corded on  any  given  day,  the  Ex- 
change uses  the  spot  quotation  of 
the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar 
Exchange  on  that  day  and  deducts 
from  that  price  the  difference  in 
freight  charges  from  Cuba  to  New 
York  and  from  Cuba  to  New  Or- 
leans. This  difference  in  freight 
charges  is  wired  each  day  to  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  by  the 
New  York  freight  brokerage  firm 
of  James  E.  Ward  &  Co. 

To  illustrate  how  the  use  of  the 
freight  differential  operates,  let  us 
assume  that  today  there  are  no  spot 
sales  to  the  local  refiners.  At  the 
close  of  the  New  York  market,  the 
Western  Union  "ticker"  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Ex- 
change will  report  the  daily  spot 
price  that  has  been  fixed  by  the 
Raw  Sugar  Quotation  Committee  of 
the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar 
Exchange.  This  price  is  always  an- 
nounced in  terms  of  Cuban  raw 
sugar,  delivered  New  York.  The 
wire  from  James  E.  Ward  &  Co.  will 
advise  the  Louisiana  Exchange  how 
much  it  would  cost  today  to  ship  sug- 
ar from  Cuba  to  New  York  and  how 
much  it  would  cost  to  ship  the.  same 
sugar  to  New  Orleans.  If  the  wire 
quotes  the  ocean  freight  rate  on  raw 
sugar  to  New  York  at  say  36  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  and  the  ocean 
freight  rate  to  New  Orleans  on  raw 
sugar  at  34  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 
the  freight  differential  between  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  is  obviously 
2  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  If  the 
Committee  of  the  New  York  Coffee 
and  Sugar  Exchange  issues  a  spot 
raw  sugar  price  equal  to  $6.10 
hundred  pounds,  duty  paid,  the  Lou- 
isiana Sugar  Exchange  will  deduct 
the  freight  differential,  which  in 
this  example  is  2  cents,  from  the 
6.10  quotation,  and  quote  the  price 
of  raw  sugar  delivered  New  Or- 
(Continued  on  page  269) 
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CURRENT  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

OF  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

By   Walter  Godchaux,  Jr. — Vice  President,   Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc.   for 
March  19  Meeting — Louisiana  Academy  of  Science,  Lafayette,  La. 

country.  The  value  added  by  manu- 
facture to  this  imported  raw  sugar, 
exclusive  of  the  processing  tax  paid 
to  the  United  States  Government, 
of  which  I  shall  say  more  later,  was 
approximately  $35,000,000. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  political 
history  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States,  which  began  with  the  im- 
position of  Congress  of  the  first 
tariff  on  sugar  in  1789  anti-dates 
by  some  six  years  the  first  com- 
mercial production  of  sugar  in  Lou- 
isiana by  Etienne  DeBore.  The  sug- 
ar tariff  was  in  effect  from  1789 
to  1890,  over  100  years,  and  aver- 
aged about  21/4  <£  per  lb.  during  this 
period. 

Although  the  tariff  was  set  up  for 
revenue,  it  had  the  effect  of  protect- 
ing domestic  producers  in  Louisiana. 
As  a  result,  by  about  1830,  the 
Louisiana  industry  had  grown  to 
significant  size.  The  period  between 
1830  and  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War  was  the  Golden  Age  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Industry,  during 
which  most  of  the  beautiful  planta- 
tion houses  were  built.  By  1850 
there  were  over  1500  plantations, 
each  with  its  own  mule  power  sugar 
mill  and  open  kettle  factory.  In 
1861  Louisiana  produced  264,000 
tons  of  sugar.  In  1864,  at  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War,  the  industry  pro- 
duced only  5900  tons  and  was  to  all 
intents  ruined.  The  road  back  has 
been  a  hard  one — beset  by  the  rav- 
ages of  plant  diseases,  floods  and 
freezes,  and  political  manipulations 
of  the  tariff. 


My  purpose  here  today  is  to  tell 
you  something  of  the  Current  Eco- 
nomic Importance  of  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Industry — to  trace  the  eco- 
nomic and  necessarily  political  his- 
tory of  the  industry,  and  to  discuss 
with  you  some  of  its  most  important 
present  economic  problems. 

Last  year  over  300,000  acres  of 
sugar  cane,  for  the  production  of 
sugar,  were  grown  in  twenty  parish- 
es of  Louisiana.  In  eleven  of  these 
parishes  it  is  the  major  cash  crop 
and  source  of  income.  According  to 
the  1950  Agriculture  Census,  of 
455,777  acres  of  cropland  in  these 
eleven  parishes,  253,322  acres  or 
55%  was  sugar  cane.  There  are  53 
sugar  mills  in  the  State  to  grind 
the*  6,000,000  tons  of  cane  produced. 
Sugar  cane  is  Louisiana's  No.  3 
Cash  Crop.  The  value  of  the  1953 
crop  of  sugar,  syrup,  molasses,  and 
bagasse  at  the  first  processing  level 
was  more  than  $75,000,000.  This 
contributed  new  wealth,  derived 
from  the  sale  of  these  products,  in 
a  trade  area  outside  of  the  state. 
Practically  all  of  this  money  will  be 
spent  in  Louisiana  for  labor,  ma- 
chinery, fertilizers,  and  other  items 
needed  to  produce  and  process  the 
cane,  and  for  family  living.  Much 
of  the  fertilizer  used  comes  from 
plants  in  Louisiana,  and  practically 
all  of  it  will,  when  the  new  ammonia 
plants  now  under  construction  are 
completed. 

Besides  the.  sugar  cane  growing 
and  processing  industry,  the  area 
around  New  Orleans  is  the  largest 
sugar  refining  center  in  the  country. 
Seven  refineries  in  this  area  refine 
almost  all  the  raw  sugar  produced 
in  Louisiana  and  in  1953  over 
1,000,000  tons  of  imported  raw  sug- 
ar brought  in  thru  the  port  of  New 
Orleans — more  than  was  imported 
thru   any   other   single   port    in   the 


In  1890,  there  was  a  surplus  in 
the  U.  S.  Treasury,  and  the  revenue 
no  longer  being  needed,  the  sugar 
tariff  was  repealed.  However,  to 
protect  domestic  producers,  a  2i/2^ 
bounty  was  paid  them.  The  repeal 
of  the  tariff  stimulated  Cuban  pro- 
duction by  opening  the  U.  S.  market, 
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and  hurt  the  Hawaiian  industry,  in 
which  by  this  time  the  U.  S.  was 
interested,  so  badly  that  by  1894  the 
bounty  system  was  repealed,  and  the 
sugar  tariff  was  restored.  This  time 
the  purpose  was  to  protect  the  do- 
mestic industry  and  to  put  Hawaii 
in  a  preferred  position  so  that  its 
industry  could  survive. 

From  1894  to  1934  the  history  of 
sugar  is  a  sequence  of  stable  earn- 
ings, wild  prosperity,  severe  but 
short-lived  depression,  temporary  re- 
covery, and  prolonged  depression,  in 
that  order.  Fundamentally,  the  pro- 
longed depression  which  began  in 
the  20's  was  due  to  the  over  supply 
produced  in  the  world.  Over  pro- 
duction was  stimulated  partly  by  the 
tremendous  improvements  in  meth- 
ods of  cultivating  and  processing 
sugar  cane  during  the  1920's  and 
early  30's,  and  partly  by  the  desire, 
encouraged  by  World  War  I,  of 
many  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  to  become  self  sufficient  in 
sugar  production.  These  countries 
protected  their  domestic  industry 
when  historically  they  had  imported 
sugar.  The  export  countries,  prin- 
cipally Cuba,  had  no  where  to  sell 
their  sugar,  and  their  economies 
suffered  accordingly.  The  resulting 
low  world  prices,  plus  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  now  owned  Ha- 
waii, Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, whose  sugar  entered  our  mar- 
kets duty  free,  all  served  to  drive 
United  States  prices  down.  By  1932 
the  world  prices  were  less  than  ltf 
per  lb.  and  the  United  States  price 
less  than  34. 

The  resulting  distressed  condition 
of  the  industry  led  to  a  re-examina- 
tion of  the  tariff  situation  by  Con- 
gress, and  the  enactment  of  the 
Jones-Costigon  Sugar  Act  of  1934. 
Although  this  Act  has  been  extend- 
ed, amended,  and  re-passed,  it  dif- 
fered only  in  detail  from  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  "amended  in  1951, 
under  which  we  now  operate. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  Sugar 
Act  is  to  maintain  a  healthy  and 
competitive  sugar  industry  of  lim- 
ited  size,  to  assure  adequate   sugar 


supplies  to  consumers  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  to  promote  our  general 
export  trade. 

To  describe  the  Sugar  Act  to  you, 
its  administration  may  be  broken 
down  into  six  functions. 

1.  Each  year  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  required  to  determine 
how  much  sugar  is  needed  for  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States.  He 
does  this  by  taking  into  consider- 
ation consumption  of  sugar  in  the 
previous  year,  year  end  inventories, 
population  change,  and  demand  con- 
ditions. He  attempts  to  fix  the 
quantity  of  sugar  to  be  allowed  in 
the  United  States  so  that  a  price 
level,  fair  to  both  consumers  and 
producers,  will  prevail.  For  the  last 
few  years  this  figure  has  been 
around  8,000,000  tons. 

2.  The  total  amount  of  sugar  is 
divided  among  domestic  producing 
areas  and  foreign  countries,  as  spe- 
cified in  the  Act.  At  a  quota  level 
of  8,000,000  tons,  the  domestic  areas 
supply  about  55%  as  follows: 

Domestic    Beet   ..1,800,000  tons 

Mainland  Cane 

(La.    &   Fla.)    500,000  tons 

or  6.2% 

Hawaii  1,052,000  tons 

Puerto    Rico    1,030,000  tons 

Virgin    Islands    12,000  tons 

Philippines    974,000  tons 

or  about  12% 

The  balance  is  divided  by  a  formula 
in  the  Act  between  Cuba  and  all 
other  foreign  countries. 

3.  Each  domestic  area  quota  is 
divided  among  the  individual  pro- 
cessors in  that  area,  generally  on 
an  historical  basis. 

4.  Then  the  production  in  the 
area  is  adjusted  to  its  marketing 
quota,  usually  by  restriction  of  the 
acreage  of  cane  to  be  planted,  again 
distributed  among  individual  pro- 
ducers on  a  generally  historical 
basis.  In  using  the  term  "producer" 
throughout  this  talk,  I  am  referring 
to  the  grower  of  sugar  cane  from 
which  raw  sugar  is  produced. 

5.  A  tax  is  levied  on  sugar  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States, 
collected    from   the   final    processor, 
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generally  the.  refiner.  The  proceeds 
of  this  tax  are  used  to  make  pay- 
ment to  domestic  producers  to  com- 
pensate them  for  reducing  their  pro- 
duction and  to  compensate  for  the 
difference  in  cost  of  production  be- 
tween our  country  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. As  a  result  of  the  _  benefit 
payment  program,  the  tariff  rate 
has  been  reduced  to  62.5^  per  100 
lbs.  on  full  duty  sugar,  and  50 4  per 
100  lbs.  on  Cuban  sugar. 

6.  After  public  hearing  each 
year,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
issues  determinations  which  insure 
that  growers,  processors,  and  farm 
workers  divide  the  returns  equita- 
bly. In  order  to  qualify  for  the  "bene- 
fit" payments,  growers  who  are  also 
processors  must  pay  the  required 
price  for  a  ton  of  cane,  and  growers 
must  pay  certain  minimum  wages 
to  workers,  and  are  prohibited  from 
employing  child  labor.  For  some 
time  the  wages  of  sugar  farm  work- 
ers have  been  tied  to  the  price  of 
sugar  on  a  sliding  scale. 

Now  the  first  question  you  will 
probably  ask  is — what  does  the  pro- 
gram cost  the  taxoayer  and  what 
does  he  get  out  of  it?  As  I  pointed 
out  above,  a  tax  of  50 4  per  100  lbs. 
is  levied  on  sugar  for  consumption, 
and  of  course  this  tax  is  passed  on 
to  consumers.  Since  per  capita  con- 
sumption is  about  100  lbs.  per  year, 
the  Sugar  Act  costs  the  average 
citizen  about  50  4  per  year.  But 
this  is  not  quite  true,  since  collec- 
tions from  the  tax  now  exceed  pay- 
ments by  some  17  million  dollars 
annually.  To  the  consumer,  there- 
fore, the  program  has  put  money  in 
the  treasury  and  he  has  gotten  a 
basic  commodity  at  a  stable,  and  rel- 
atively cheap  price. 

In  regard  to  price,  the  Sugar  Act 
has  certainly  not  reacted  to  the  dis- 
proportionate advantage  of  the  pro- 
ducers nor  to  the  detriment  of  the 
consumer.  Sugar  is  still  by  far  the 
cheapest  energy  food  available.  The 
price  of  sugar  is  now  about  160% 
of  the  average  during  1935-1939, 
whereas  the  price  index  of  all  other 
foods   is   about   230%    of  the    1935- 


1939  average.  On  the  basis  of  the 
cost  of  living,  or  any  other  basis 
generally  used  to  determine  fair 
prices,  now,  raw  sugar  should  sell 
at  about  7%4  per  lb.  instead  of  6 - 
6!/2^  as  at  present.  To  put  it  an- 
other way — the  Monthly  Labor  Re- 
view of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  July,  1953  shows 
how  little  earning  time  is  required 
by  American  workers  to  purchase 
sugar  as  compared  with  other  com- 
modities. For  example,  in  1915  it 
required  15.9  minutes  of  the  time 
of  the  average  American  worker  to 
earn  one  lb.  of  sugar  while  in  1952 
it  required  only  3.7  minutes  to  earn 
the  same  lb.  For  a  dozen  eggs  it 
required  26  minutes  of  labor  in 
1915,  while  in  1952  it  still  required 
23  minutes;  a  pound  of  round  steak 
in  1915—62  minutes,  in  1952—43 
minutes.  Of  a  list  of  major  com- 
modities, only  rayon  clothing  shows 
a  decline  in  working  time  needed  to 
purchase  it  as  great  as  sugar,  and 
rayon  in  1915  was  a  new  commodity, 
high  in  price.  In  fact,  the  trend  of 
sugar  prices  as  compared  to  all 
other  food  prices  has  shown  a  steady 
decline  since  1860. 

This  leads  me  to  two  of  the  basic 
problems  confronting  the  Louisiana 
industry  today — the  need  for  more 
marketing  quota  and  the  low  price 
of  sugar  relative  to  other  commo- 
dities. In  describing  the  Sugar  Act, 
I  mentioned  that  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  the  mainland  cane  area,  are 
grouped  together  for  their  market- 
ing allotment,  now  fixed  at  500,000 
tons  of  sugar  per  year.  While  the 
production  of  other  domestic  areas 
has  increased  only  slightly,  for  the 
last  two  years  the  mainland  cane 
area  has  produced  substantially 
more  than  600,000  tons  of  sugar, 
and  this,  I  particularly  want  to  point 
out,  not  as  a  result  of  increased 
acreage  planting.  Our  increase  has 
rather  been  due  to  increased  yield 
and  efficiency  in  the  production  of 
sugar — the  concrete  result  of  the  re- 
search program  which  Mr.  Dugas 
has  told  you  about,  and  the  tech- 
nological   improvements    Mr.    Meade 
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has  mentioned.  In  1953,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  war,  marketing 
quotas  were  reinstated  and  Louisi- 
ana and  Florida  had  on  hand  190,- 
000  tons  of  over  quota  sugar  which 
had  to  be  carried  over  into  this  year 
to  be  marketed.  Acreage  has  been 
curtailed  about  8%  for  1954,  but 
unless  the  quota  is  increased  to 
about  600,000  tons  far  more  drastic 
reduction,  up  to  25%,  of  our  acre- 
age will  have  to  be  imposed  for 
1955.  With  low  prices  for  sugar, 
already  out  of  line  with  prices  pro- 
ducers must  pay  for  labor  and  sup- 
plies, a  reduced  production  by  in- 
creasing overhead  costs  will  cause  a 
disasterous  situation  for  the  indus- 
try. Since  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 
became  law,  annual  consumption 
has  increased  more  than  1,000,000 
tons.  In  1951  the  law  was  amended 
to  allow  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  share  in  this  increase  to 
the  extent  of  176,000  tons.  A  100,- 
000  ton  increase  in  quota  granted 
Louisiana  and  Florida  at  this  time 
would  be  less  than  the  amount 
needed  to  satisfy  increased  consump- 
tion resulting  from  one  year's  popu- 
lation increase.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  only  half  our  sugar 
needs  are  supplied  by  domestic 
areas,  and  only  28%  by  continental 
producers.  Our  continental  produc- 
tion has  saved  us  from  shortages 
and  excessive  prices  in  wartime. 
The  fact  that  we  obtain  substantial 
amounts  of  sugar  from  numerous 
widely  separated  areas  has  prevent- 
ed situations  in  sugar,  such  as  now 
prevail  in  coffee — where  crop  fail- 
ure in  the  one  area  of  supply  has 
sent  prices  skyrocketting. 

The  low  relative  prices  for  sugar 
present  another  problem  to  the  in- 
dustry— putting  it  at  a  definite  dis- 
advantage with  other  industries, 
especially  from  the  standpoint  of 
competing  for  labor.  Despite  a  vast 
reduction  in  labor  requirements  thru 
the  introduction  of  mechanical  har- 
vesting, it  still  requires  about  9  man 
hours  of  labor  to  produce  a  ton  of 
sugar  cane.  According  to  data  pub- 
lished by  the  Louisiana   State  Uni- 


versity Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  in  the  "Louisiana  Sugar 
Cane  Cost  Studies"  series,  in  the 
period  1945-1949  direct  labor  costs 
accounted  for  53%  of  the  total 
direct  cost  of  growing  and  harvest- 
ing sugar  cane.  While  wages  paid 
to  sugar  cane  workers  are  low  in 
comparison  to  those  paid  by  indus- 
try, they  compare  favorably  with 
wages  paid  to  other  agricultural 
workers.  Sugar  cane  workers  are 
the  only  agricultural  laborers  whose 
wages,  and  other  prerequisities, 
which  have  never  been  valued,  such 
as  housing,  are  regulated  by  the 
Government.  A  continuing  effort  to 
develop  further  labor  saving  ma- 
chinery, coupled  with  an  increased 
price  for  sugar  will  be  required  to 
permit  the  industry  to  successfully 
compete  with  the  increasing  indus- 
trial demand  for  labor  in  our  area. 
One  such  program  is  now  under 
way,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  the  industry  as- 
sociation, and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, aimed  at  developing  a  me- 
chanical planter.  Whereas  before 
mechanical  harvesting  was  intro- 
duced the  maximum  labor  require- 
ment on  sugar  farms  was  during 
the  harvesting  season,  it  now  occurs 
during  the  planting  season.  More 
labor  is  required  to  plant  sugar  cane 
than  is  needed  at  any  other  time 
during  the  year. 

To  summarize — The  Louisiana 
Sugar  Industry's  basic  problems  to- 
day are  the  urgent  need  for  1)  in- 
creased marketing  quota,  — 2)  a 
better  price,  and  3)  increased  ef- 
ficiency. These  problems  go  hand 
in  hand — as  if  the  first  two  prob- 
lems are  solved,  there  will  be.  more 
funds  available  for  the  research  and 
experimentation  needed  to  solve  the 
third. 

Perhaps  you  will  say  that  if  the 
problems  of  the  sugar  industry  are 
so  pressing,  the  lands  devoted  to  its 
production  should  be  devoted  to 
some  other  crop.  However,  if  any 
substantial  part  of  the  300,000  acres 
devoted  to  sugar  production  were 
diverted    to — say,    rice    and    cattle 
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growing,  we  would  only  add  to  al- 
ready pressing  over  production  prob- 
lems in  other  agricultural  lines. 
Also,  it  is  true  that  the  cost  of 
growing  most  other  crops  are  less 
and  therefore  less  money  would  be 
spent  to  foster  the  economy  of  the 
South  Louisiana  area  where  sugar 
cane  is  now  grown.  Furthermore, 
less  labor  is  required  to  raise  other 
crops,  as  rice  and  cattle,  and  if  we 
did  go  into  these  crops  extensively, 
there  would  be  a  major  problem  of 
labor  displacement. 

Sugar  cane  has  been  grown  in 
Louisiana  for  over  150  years.  Since, 
during  all  this  period,  no  satisfac- 
tory substitute  for  sugar  cane  has 
been  found,  it  is  logical  to  assume 
that  none  exists.  Any  reduction  in 
the.  sugar  industry  would  constitute 
a  serious  loss  to  an  important  seg- 
ment of  our  state. 


MECHANICS 

(Continued  from  page  264) 
leans  at  $6.08  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  weekly  pricing  period  in  Lou- 
isiana begins  on  Friday  and  ends  on 
Thursday.  The  Thursday  closing 
date  is  used  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  mills  to  make  weekly  payments 
to  their  growers  either  on  Friday  or 
Saturday. 

The  Raw  Sugar  Quotation  Com- 
mittee of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Ex- 
change meets  in  the  office  of  the 
Exchange  at  3  P.M.  each  Thursday 
afternoon  and  reviews  the  quota- 
tions posted  for  each  day  of  the 
week.  If  these  quotations  are  found 
to  be  in  order,  the  Committee  will 
fix  the  average  price  for  the  week 
by  adding  the  daily  quotations  and 
dividing  by  the  number  of  days  used. 
The  resulting  figure,  which  is  the 
simple  average  of  the  daily  prices, 
is  called  the  "weekly  average  price". 

On  the  last  Thursday  of  the  pric- 
ing period  the  Committee  will  also 
issue  the  average  price  for  the  en- 
tire season  arriving  at  this  by  add- 
ing the  weekly  average  prices  and 
dividing  the  resulting  sum  by  the 
number  of  weeks  in  the  pricing 
period.    This  final  figure  is  known 


as  the  "Season's  Average  Price". 

Since  the  Louisiana  sugar  indus- 
try operates  under  the  Sugar  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must 
approve  all  average  prices  issued  by 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  be- 
fore these  prices  become  official  for 
cane  settlement  purposes.  This  ap- 
proval has  always  been  granted. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  260) 
Sugars,  Houma,  Louisiana,  discussed 
the  cane  varieties  and  the  new 
Stunting  Disease  and  gave  his  opin- 
ion on  the  damage  this  disease  could 
possibly  be  causing. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Feske  was  asked  why 
yields  had  increased  on  Orange 
Grove  Plantation,  New  Iberia,  Loui- 
siana, over  the  past  few  years.  Mr. 
Feske  answered  by  saying  that  he 
did  not  exactly  know,  but  he  said 
that  he  used  good  cover  crops  and 
new  varieties  and  the  yields  had 
been  increased. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Borne  reported  that  he 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Gold  Bear  "40"  or  "44"  can  increase 
your  net  profit,  because  it  controls 
Alligator  Weed  and  other  broad- 
leafed  weeds  which  menace  your  crop. 

For  detailed  information,  consult  the 
Authorized  Swift  Plant  Food  Dealer 
in  your  community. 

SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

Plant    Food    Division 

Shreveport,  La.,  Harvey,  La., 

Houston,    Tex. 
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always  averaged  30  tons  or  more  of 
cane  per  acre.  He  attributed  this 
good  yield  to  new  varieties,  planting 
plenty  seed  cane  per  acre,  heavy  fer- 
tilization, and  good  drainage  by  turtle 
backing  or  crowning. 

The  writer  told  Dr.  Tysdal  of  the 
work  the  League  is  doing  in  cooper- 
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ation  with  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  and  the 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  in  treating  canes  against 
Stunting  Disease.  The  writer  also 
brought  out  that  there  was  a  need 
for  the  introduction  of  new  germ 
plasm  in  the  breeding  program. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Durbin,  Manager  of 
the  League,  impressed  Dr.  Tysdal 
with  the  need  of  increased  yields 
for  the  future  and  stated  that  unless 
cane  yields  can  be  increased  to  about 
26  to  28  tons  per  acre  within  the 
next  10  to  15  years,  the  Louisiana 
sugar  cane  industry  will  continue  to 
be  in  trouble. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  261) 
"practical  minded,  academic  man", 
President  of  Ohio's  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. His  lieutenant  is  G.  J.  Sher- 
rard,  New  England  hotel  man,  who 
thinks  controls  must  be  tough  if 
they  are  to  be  successful.  Already 
employed  is  a  skeleton  force  which 
could  be  rapidly  expanded  in  time  of 
emergency. 

UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  259) 
we  understand  that  the  Sugar 
Branch  has  selected  Thursday,  July 
8th  as  the.  date  on  which  the  Pro- 
portionate Shares  Hearing  will  be 
held    in    Louisiana.      The    time    and 
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place  for  this  meeting  has  not  been 
definitely  fixed  as  yet  but  our  guess 
is  that  the  meeting  place  will  be  the 
Ball  Room  of  the  Monteleone  Hotel 
in  New  Orleans  at  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  We  will  keep  you 
posted,  but  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
mark  July  8th  on  your  calendar,  also. 

And,  while  you  are  marking  up 
that  calendar,  put  a  ring  around 
July  21st.  That's  the  date  of  the 
Wage-Price  Hearing.  We  do  not  have 
the  official  notice  of  this  meeting 
either  but  the  chances  are  it  will  be 
held  in  the  Grand  Theater,  in  Thibo- 
daux,  and  start  at  half  past  nine  in 
the  morning. 

The  Right  To  Work 

We  know  we  don't  have  to  tell 
you  that  there  is  a  big  debate  now 
in  progress  in  Baton  Rouge  on  Right 
To  Work  legislation.  This  fact  has 
been  publicized  rather  thoroughly  by 
the  labor  union  leaders  who  are 
bitterly  opposing  a  law  that  would 
simply  give  every  worker  the  priv- 
ilege of  deciding  for  himself  whether 
he  should  or  should  not  belong  to  a 
labor  union. 

Most  of  you  have  probably  read 
the  ridiculous  claims  about  forced 
membership  in  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  and  now  we  see  by  a 
big  labor  union  ad  in  the  papers  that 
all  us  sugarcane  folks  are  "rich  sugar- 
cane planters". 

We  also  see  by  the  papers  that 
the  Agricultural  Workers  Union  has 
been  found  guilty  by  the  Federal 
District  Court  in  New  Orleans  of 
violating  the  anti-trust  laws  and 
that  Henry  (alias  Hank)  Hassiwar 
has  been  fined  $1,000  and  given  a 
nine  month  suspended  prison  sen- 
tence. This  is  the  same  Henry  E. 
(alias  Hank)  Hassiwar  who  got  so 
many  sugar  cane  field  workers  into 
a  peck  of  trouble  last  fall.  He  was 
sentenced  for  the  part  he  played  in 
the  strong-arm  tactics  employed  by 
his  union  in  the  strawberry  belt  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  The  report  in 
the  paper  says  that  his  prison  term 
was  suspended  "provided  the  defend- 
ant does  not  violate  any  law  within 
the  one  year  probation  period". 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

by 

A.  W.  DYKERS 


Sugar  Legislation 

Reports  from  Washington  indi- 
cate that  the  State  Department  is 
resisting  the  present  efforts  to 
amend  the  Sugar  Act.  It  is  almost 
unbelievable  that  this  Department 
of  our  Government  is  refusing  to 
co-operate  with  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  cane  and  beet  sugar. 

The  present  agreement  among  the 
domestic  producers,  in  which  the  re- 
finers have  concurred,  is  based  en- 
tirely on  a  future  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States.  It  takes  nothing  away  from 
any  foreign  country  and  it  is  hard 
to  understand  why  the  State  Depart- 
ment should  feel  called  on  to  op- 
pose it. 

We  are  still  old  fashioned  enough 
to  believe  that  home  folks  come  first 
but  in  this  case  we  are  not  even 
asking  for  this  time  honored  privi- 
lege. Except  for  the  increase  grant- 
ed to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  1953,  Cuba  and  other  for- 
eign countries  have  been  given  all 
of  the  increases  in  sugar  consump- 
tion in  every  year  since,  and  in- 
cluding, 1948.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Sugar  Act  would  give 
increases  in  consumption  during  the 
next  two  years  to  the  mainland  cane, 
and  the  mainland  beet  sugar  areas 
and  all  we  are  actually  asking  for 
is  permission  to  "eat  at  the  second 
table".  Apparently  Cuba  and  her 
friends  in  the  State  Department  do 
not  want  us  to  do  even  that. 

In  passing  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Cuba  is  rapidly  increasing  her 
rice  acreage  under  a  quota  system 
that  limits  the  amount  of  rice  that 


Louisiana    producers    may    ship    to 
that  country. 

Acreage  Hearing  July  8th 

The  Sugar  Branch  has  officially 
announced  that  the  Proportionate 
Shares  Acres  Hearing  will  be  held 
in  New  Orleans  on  Thursday,  July 
8th  beginning  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  official  notice  of  this 
hearing  is  printed  in  this  issue  of 
The  Sugar  Bulletin  beginning  on 
page  279. 

Your  attention  is  especially  called 
to  the  place  where  the  Hearing  will 
be  conducted.  It  is  the  Auditorium 
of  the  International  House  which  is 
on  the.  third  floor  of  the  Interna- 
tional Building,  611  Gravier  St., 
New  Orleans. 

River  Control 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  re- 
port that  the  Honorable  George  A. 
Dondero,  who  heads  the  very  impor- 
tant Public  Works  Committee, of  the 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  has 
changed  his  mind  about  the  immedi- 
ate necessity  of  beginning  work  on 
the  Mississippi  River  control  project 
and  has  announced  his  wholehearted 
support  of  the  project. 

Testifying  at  a  hearing  before  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  in 
Washington  on  May  27th,  Mr.  Elliot 
Jones,  representing  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  told  the  Com- 
mittee that  if  the  Mississippi  River 
is  allowed  to  change  its  course  and 
flow  through  the  Atchafalaya  basin 
three-fourths  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  will  be  destroyed.  He  said 
that  more  than  300,000  acres  of 
(Continued  on  page  285) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


Contact  Committee  Meeting 
Wednesday,  June  23,  1954 


All  sugar  cane  farmers  are  urged 
to  take  a  day  off  Wednesday,  June 
23,  in  order  to  attend  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Contact  Committee 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
with  the  Scientists  of  the.  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Sugar  Station  of  Houma,  La.  The 
meeting  will  take  place  on  the  U.  S. 
D.  A.  Houma  Sugar  Station  located 
near  the  Southdown  Sugar  Factory 
in  Houma,  La.,  and  will  begin  at 
9:30  in  the  morning. 

At  both  the  morning  and  after- 
noon sessions,  the  scientists  working 
on  sugar  cane  for  the  benefit  of 
sugar  farmers  will  discuss  the  re- 
search work  done  last  year  and  tell 
of  the.  planned  work  for  the  coming 
year. 

Highlights  of  the  meeting  will  be 
reports  on  the  new  varieties,  fer- 
tilzer  trials,  the  new  iStunting  Dis- 
ease, Sugar  Cane  Borer  Control,  a 
new  borer  parasite,  chemical  studies, 
milling  and  clarification  studies, 
and  the  experimental  Harvester- 
Cleaner-Loader  combination. 

An  important  matter  on  the 
agenda  will  be  the  report  from  the 
Sub-Committee  On  Varieties  to  the 
Contact  Committee.  This  Sub-Com- 
mittee will  meet  with  the  scientists 
of  Louisiana  State  University  and 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  before  the  Houma  meet- 
ing to  discuss  the  unreleased  canes 
now  being  increased  on  Secondary 
Stations.  At  present  there  are  four 
unreleased  varieties  on  the  Second- 
ary Increase  Stations.  The  most 
promising  of  the  four  varieties  is 
NCo  310.     Last  year  the  Sub-Com- 


mittee On  Varieties  recommended 
to  the  Contact  Committee  that 
Secondary  Increase  Stations  in- 
crease NCo  310  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. The  Committee  felt,  at  that 
time,  that  NCo  310  had  commercial 
possibilities  and,  therefore,  urged 
Secondary  Increase  Stations  to  make 
an  all  out  attempt  to  increase  this 
cane  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order 
to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  seed 
cane  for  distribution  if  the  results 
of  the  test  fields  continued  to  prove 
this  cane  to  be  outstanding. 

This  Sub-Committee  will  review 
the  earlier  data,  consider  the  data 
of  the  past  year,  and  report  their 
findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  Contact  Committee  for  approval. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  a  me- 
chanical cane  planter  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  R.  M.  Ramp  of  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Sugar  Station  at  the 
Houma  meeting.  A  recent  letter  to 
us  from  Mr.  Ramp  indicated  that 
the  mechanical  Planter  being  de- 
veloped at  the  Houma  Station  is  in 
the  construction  stage  and  will  be 
ready  this  year  for  summer  plant- 
ing. 

There  will  be  many  interesting 
questions  arising  from  the  reports 
given.  Sugar  cane  farmers  should 
attend  this  meeting  to  hear  the 
most  up-to-date  information  on  the 
many  subjects  that  will  be  dis- 
cussed pertaining  to  the  crop  they 
grow. 

Come  out,  meet  farmers  from 
other  areas,  trade  ideas  and  meet 
the  men  working  for  you  in  sugar 
cane  research. 


June   15,   1954 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


The  More  The  Merrier 

The  industrial  users  have  climbed 
aboard  the  legislative  bandwagon 
and  are  loudly  clamoring  for  enact- 
ment of  a  bill  (H.R.  9394)  to  amend 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  introduced 
by  Representative  Sheehan  from  the 
candy  district  of  Illinois. 

The  bill  would  emasculate  the  Sug- 
ar Act.  It  would  amend  Section  201 
which  sets  forth  the  manner  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  make  his  estimate  of  sugar 
consumption,  and  would  provide  a 
floor  of  75  percent  and  a  ceiling  of 
90  percent  of  parity  for  producers 
of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane. 

The  professional  torn  torn  beaters 
for  the  industrial  users  are  continu- 
ally seeking  to  abolish  the  Sugar 
Act.  They  say  if  there  were  no 
Sugar  Act,  they  could  purchase  sug- 
ar on  the  world  market  at  the  pre- 
vailing price  of  3.32c.  They  com- 
pletely forget  that  tragic  chapter  in 
sugar  history  which  chronicles  the 
"dance  of  the  millions"  when  indus- 
trial users  and  housewives  of  Amer- 
ica had  to  pay  more  than  20  cents 
a  pound  for  Cuban  sugar. 

Some  of  the  more  farsighted  in- 
dustrial users  admit  that  they  really 
don't  want  to  abolish  the  Sugar  Act 
but  their  gum-beating  henchmen  are 
busy  making  another  abortive  at- 
tempt to  earn  their  fees. 

No  Rate  Reduction 

Information  has  been  received 
that  the  Southern  Railroad  ■  Lines 
have  declined  the  proposal  for  re- 
duced freight  rates  on  adulterated 
sugar  intended  for  stock  feed. 

This  proposal  was  Case  No.  5595 


before  the  Southern  Ports  Foreign 
Freight  Committee  and  covered  the 
request  for  reduced  freight  rates  on 
adulterated  Cuban  sugar  for  stock 
feed  from  the  Port  of  New  Orleans 
to  feed  mixing  centers  in  the  middle 
west. 

Beet  Hearing  Reopened 

The  Sugar  Division  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  an- 
nounced the  reopening  of  the  hear- 
ing on  1954  marketing  allotments 
for  continental  sugar  beets.  Previ- 
ously a  hearing  on  this  subject  was 
held  in  Chicago  in  January  of  this 
year. 

The  Department  issued  the  pro- 
posed allotments  on  April  5th  but 
so  much  opposition  to  the  allotments 
developed  that  the  Government  de- 
cided to  re-open  the  case,  and  on 
June  24th  will  receive  further  oral 
arguments. 


Sugar  is  used  as  a  raw  material 
in  more  than  87  industries. 

*  *     * 

Sugar  has  more  than  five  hun- 
dred non-food  commercial  uses. 

*  *     * 

A  pound  of  sugar  contains   1794 

calories. 

*  *     * 

It  takes  900  pounds  of  sugar  to 
produce  the  explosives  to  fire  one 
round  from  a  modern  battleship's 
sixteen-inch  gun. 

*  *     * 

Our  basic  fuels,  coal  and  petro- 
leum, were,  originally  sugar  created 
in  the  leaves  of  plants  millions  of 
years  ago. 
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HEARING  ON  1955  MAINLAND  SUGARCANE 

ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  JULY  8th 

(Official  Release) 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announced  on  June  9th  that 
an  informal  public  hearing  will  be 
held  on  July  8,  1954,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  information  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  es- 
tablishing farm  proportionate  shares 
(acreage  allotments)  for  the  1955 
sugarcane  crop  in  the  Mainland 
Sugarcane  Area  (Louisiana  and 
Florida)  as  required  by  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  This  hear- 
ing will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in  the  In- 
ternational House,  611  Gravier 
Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Production  from  the  1952  and 
1953  crops  in  the  Mainland  Sugar- 
cane Area  was  607,000  and  630,000 
tons,  respectively.  The  1954  crop 
may  exceed  slightly  the  quota  level 
of  500,000  tons.  Therefore,  restric- 
tions must  be  continued  for  the  1955 
crop  to  keep  sugar  production  in 
line  with  the  quota  and  carryover 
requirements. 

To  provide  a  basis  for  discussion 
at  the  hearing,  the  Department  sug- 
gests that  the  1955-crop  determina- 
tion repeat  in  large  part  the  pro- 
visions issued  for  the  1954  crop. 
Farm  bases  would  be  continued  un- 
changed. Minimum  shares  of  10 
acres  would  be  established  for  new 
and  small  farms,  while  the  shares 
for  farms  with  bases  between  10 
and  25  acres  generally  would  coin- 
cide with  the  bases. 

Although  the  1954  shares  for 
farms  with  bases  in  excess  of  25 
acres  generally  were  established  at 
90  percent  of  such  bases,  the  ad- 
justment factor  to  be  applied  for 
1955  will  be  announced  in  a  deter- 
mination prior  to  the  planting  sea- 
son on  the  basis  of  indicated  pro- 
duction requirements.  A  change 
may  also  be  made  in  the  minimum 
share  for  each  large  farm  (estab- 
lished for  1954  at  80  percent  of  the 
1953  acreage)   corresponding  to  any 


change  in  the  adjustment  factor 
applicable  to  farms  with  bases  in 
excess  of  25  acres. 

For  the  1954  crop,  a  base  was 
established  for  each  farm  on  which 
there  was  acreage  in  any  of  the 
crop  years  1949  through  1953  by 
adding  (1)  50  percent  of  the  larg- 
est acreage  on  the  farm  in  any  one 
of  the  crop  years  within  the  base 
period  as  a  measure  of  "ability  to 
produce",  and  (2)  12.5  percent  of 
the  total  acreage  on  the  farm  for 
the  other  four  years  within  the  base 
period,  as  a  measure  of  "past  pro- 
duction". 

The  shares  effective  for  the  1954 
crop  include  seed  cane.  Testimony 
at  the  hearing  on  July  8  is  desired 
on  the  advisability  of  excluding 
seed  cane  from  1955-crop  shares. 

Interested  persons  are  also  in- 
vited to  present  their  views  con- 
cerning the  total  acreage  which 
should  be  allotted  for  1955,  taking 
into  consideration  freeze  damage 
and  other  contingencies. 

Briefs  may  be  presented  at  the 
hearing  (in  original  and  three 
copies)  or  mailed  to  the  Director  of 
the  Sugar  Division,  Commodity  Sta- 
bilization Service,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25, 
D.  C,  so  as  to  be  received  not  later 
than  July  18,  1954. 

In  considering  the  1955  program, 
industry  representatives  may  be  in- 
terested in  preliminary  1954-crop 
data,  as  follows: 

For  new  farms,  the  proportionate 
shares  issued  total  220  acres  and 
the  acreage  of  sugarcane  within 
such  shares  is  205 ;  for  old  farms 
with  10-acre  shares,  the  shares  is- 
sued total  12,770  acres  and  the  acre- 
age within  such  shares  is  6,431 ;  for 
farms  with  shares  of  10.1  to  25 
acres,  the  shares  issued  total  16,526 
acres  and  the  acreage  within  such 
(Continued  on  page  285) 
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WHY  PIECE  WORK? 

By  R.  J.  LeBlanc,  American  Society  of  Sugarcane  Technologists, 
Meeting  of  June  10,  195 U 


There  has  been  quite  a  bit  of  in- 
terest evidenced  lately  regarding  the 
piece  rate  system  we  have  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  our  field 
workers  and  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Richard  McCarthy,  Jr.,  Chairman 
of  the  Society's  Agricultural  Section, 
I  have  prepared  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject to  be  presented  to  you  today. 

This  system  was  first  instituted  in 
our  field  operations  two  years  ago, 
during  the  planting  of  the  1952 
crop.  We  also  carried  it  over  into 
our  1952  harvesting  operations  on  a 
modified  basis  in  connection  with 
crossing  cane  and  salvaging  or 
cleaning  behind  the  harvesting  ma- 
chines. It  was  the  result  of  studies 
we  made  in  an  effort  to  encourage 
labor  to  remain  on  our  farms,  for 
as  you  all  know,  during  the  past 
several  years  field  labor  has  been 
moving  away  from  farms  in  increas- 
ing numbers  into  local  industries. 

We  felt  that  the  establishment  of 
such  a  system  would  not  only  pro- 
vide an  incentive  for  our  laborers  to 
accomplish  more,  and  be  compen- 
sated according,  during  their  nine 
hour  day's  work,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  would  also  allow  us  to  com- 
plete our  required  work  schedules 
with  the  fewer  people  living  on  the 
farm. 

The  results  of  the  piece  work 
rates  on  planting  cane  and  the  modi- 
fied piece  work  rates  in  our  harvest- 
ing operations  for  the  1952  crop 
appeared  to  us  to  be  successful 
enough  so  that  for  the  1953  season 
we  established  piece  work  rates  for 
all  of  our  planting  and  harvesting 
operations. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  "piece  work"  is  quite  different 
from  "task  work'\  which  latter  sys- 
tem is  also  used  extensively  in  sug- 
ar cane  operations.  On  a  "piece 
work"  basis,  a  worker  must  put  in 
a  full  day's  work  and  if  he  accom- 
plishes   more    than    the    established 


requirements  for  a  day's  work,  he 
is  paid  extra  wages  above  his  regu- 
lar day's  pay  for  the  additional 
amount  of  work  accomplished  dur- 
ing that  work  day.  Under  task  work 
rates,  a  worker  is  given  a  certain 
amount  of  work  to  perform,  after 
which  his  day's  work  is  done  except 
that  the  task  should  be  such  that 
the  worker  must  accomplish  it  at 
least  within  the  work  day. 

In  our  experience,  we  found  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  that  the 
number  of  workers  required  when 
piece  work  is  used  is  considerably 
less  than  the  labor  requirements  for 
a  day  or  "task  work"  basis.  Be- 
cause our  laborers  work  nine  hours 
a  day  and  that  under  our  piece 
work  system  they  are  given  an  in- 
centive by  which  they  can  earn 
extra  pay  if  more  than  a  regular 
day's  work  is  accomplished,  we  have 
been  able  to  reduce  our  labor  re- 
quirements both  for  planting  and 
harvesting  operations.  I  might  add 
that  we  have  found  a  very  favorable 
attitude  existing  among  our  labor- 
ers who  have  been  getting  higher 
wages  commensurate  with  their  pro- 
duction or  performance  record.  We 
are  planning  to  use  this  same  sys- 
tem again  this  year,  improving  it 
wherever  possible, 
row.     Past    experience    shows    that 

In  operating  our  planting  sched- 
ule on  the  piece  work  basis,  the  key 
to  the  amount  of  planting  done  by 
any  set  or  crew  is  the  actual  num- 
ber of  men  riding  the  carts  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  out  the  cane 
and  those  who  fix  the  cane  in  the 
one  acre  planted  per  day  per  man 
in  this  key  group  is  a  reasonable 
rate  and  this  has  been  established 
as  the  piece  work  basis.  Following 
is  a  hypothetical  case  showing  the 
actual  operation  of  this  piece  rate 
based  on  a  combined  group  oper- 
ation consisting  of  several  planta- 
tions,  where  800  to   1,000  acres   of 
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Men     Example 
Categories  Used       Rate 

Two  tractors  opening 

land  2 

Ten  tractors  hauling 

seed   cane   10 

Two  tractors  covering 

and  packing   2 

One  Harvester  (2  men 

harvester)      2 

One  Loader  (1  man 

loader)     1 

Loader  scrappers  1 

Two  drain  plows  2 

Fixing  and  covering 

row  ends 5 

Planters   (20  men  on 

carts  &  10  men  in 

rows     30 

TOTAL   55 


%  Share  Cost 
Total  Each  Oper-  p/sq. 
Cost  ation  Acre 


Piece  Rate 
per  man 
p/sq.  acre 


$5.04 

$  10.08 

4.29 

$  .336 

$  .1680 

5.04 

50.40 

21.44 

1.68 

.1680 

5.04 

10.08 

4.29 

.336 

.1680 

5.75 

11.50 

4.89 

.383 

.1915 

5.75 

3.87 
3.97 

5.75 

3.87 
7.94 

2.44 
1.65 
3.38 

.192 
.129 
.265 

.1916 
.1290 
.1325 

3.87 


3.87 


19.35 


116.10 


$235.07 


8.23 


49.39 
100.00 


.645 


3.87 

$7.84 


.1290 


1290 


cane  planting  are  involved  and 
where  five  sets  or  crews  planting 
two  rows  each  are  used.  These  cal- 
culations are  figured  on  each  set  or 
crew  planting  six  acres  per  nine 
hour  day,  or  a  total  of  thirty  acres 
per  day. 

In  this  schedule  all  of  the  workers 
would  be  paid  the  extra  payment 
according  to  the  number  of  acres 
each  particular  set  planted  above 
its  requirements. 

Our  experience  so  far  as  shown 
that  under  the  incentive  or  piece 
rate  system  our  workers  can  and 
have  earned  anywhere  from  25%  to 
75%  more  than  they  would  other- 
wise, normally  receive  for  a  regular 
nine  hour  day's  planting  work. 
Likewise  our  workers  also  found 
that  during  our  harvesting  oper- 
ations under  the  piece  work  or  in- 
centive system  they  could  earn  more 
than  by  the  previous  day  method 
and  we,  in  turn,  found  that  we 
could  harvest  our  crop  with  little 
or  no  more  labor  than  required  dur- 
ing our  regular  cultivating  season. 
This  eliminated  the  need  of  hiring 
extra  outside  help,  as  we  had  been 
doing  in  the  past,  plus  having  to 
assume  all  the  problems  involving 
transportation,  lodging  and  so  forth 
that  go  with  the  employment  of  such 
workers. 


In  instituting  the  piece  rate  sys- 
tem on  a  per  acre  basis  for  all  work- 
ers in  the  cutting  operation,  we 
studied  past  performance  records 
and  used  the  average  daily  perform- 
ance as  the  cutting  requirement  in 
establishing  piece  rates  for  this 
operation.    These  piece  rates  are: 


Piece  Rate  Basis 

$1.00  per  sq.  acre 

.75  per  sq.  acre 

3.00  per  sq.  acre 

.20  per  lin.  acre 

.50  per  lin.  acre 


Operation 
Harvester  Operator 
Harvester  Blademan 
Salvaging  j  after 
Crossing     { havesters 
Cutting  ends 

On  loading  and  hauling  oper- 
ations, we  found  that  the  crews  cov- 
ered an  average  of  thirteen  acres 
per  nine  hour  day;  so,  extra  bonus 
pay  was  paid  to  these  workers  after 
they  had  covered  thirteen  acres  a 
day.    This  extra  pay  was: 


Operation 

Loader  and  derrick 

operators 
Tractor  operators 
All  others  involved 


Piece  Rate  Basis 

$  .06  per  acre  bonus 
.05  per  acre  bonus 
.04  per  acre  bonus 

As  in  the  case  of  planting  oper- 
ations, we  also  intend  to  continue 
the  piece  work  system  during  this 
coming  year's  harvesting  operations 
and  to  improve  it,  wherever  possible. 

I  believe  this  about  covers  the 
subject,  but  if  any  of  you  gentlemen 
have  any  questions  to  ask,  I  will 
gladly  attempt  to  answer  them. 
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By  B.  C.  Thompson,  Meeting  of  Sugarcane  Technologists  Meeting  of 

June  10,  195 U 


When  Mr.  McCarthy  asked  me  to 
tell  you  something  about  our  Har- 
vester-Cleaner-Loader I  felt  very  re- 
luctant to  do  so.  Not  because  the 
machines  had  not  been  successful 
during  the  last  season,  but  prima- 
rily because  many  facts  gathered 
did  not  point  to  a  completely  satis- 
factory operation. 

This  Harvester  -  Cleaner  -  Loader 
operated  in  many  ways  better  than 
was  expected.  The  trash  content 
was  completely  satisfactory.  The 
loading  of  the  cane  directly  into 
wagons  not  only  presented  no  major 
difficulties  but  put  on  the  wagons 
about  as  heavy  a  load  as  is  done 
with  the  cane  loader.  The  major 
difficulty  we  experienced  was  in  at- 
taining satisfactory  capacity  over  a 
nine  hour  day.  It  is  true  that  the 
prime  reason  for  this  lack  of  capa- 
city was  due  largely  to  conditions 
beyond  our  control  and  in  no  way 
related  to  any  failure  of  the  Har- 
vester itself.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
any  machine  is  to  attain  its  maxi- 
mum capacity  it  must  operate  con- 
tinuously or  with  a  minimum  of 
interruptions.  The  capacity  of  this 
Harvester  -  Cleaner  -  Loader  depends 
in  large  measure  upon  supplying  it 
with  adequate  tractors  and  wagons 
so  that  the  harvester  operation  can 
continue  without  interruption. 
Among  other  things  we  found  that 
it  took  as  long  for  the  tractor  driver 
to  prepare  his  cane  slings  in  the 
empty  wagons  and  fasten  them 
after  the  wagon  was  loaded  as  it 
did  to  fill  the  wagons  with  cane. 
Also  the  general  practice  on  many 
plantations  is  to  assign  so  many 
tractors  and  wagons  to  each  har- 
vester. This  is  vnot  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  with  the  Harvester- 
Cleaner-Loader  as  the  number  of 
tractors  and  wagons  assigned  to  this 
unit  must  be  increased  or  decreased 
whenever  the  hauling  distance  be- 
comes   longer    or    shorter    otherwise 


on  a  short  haul  there  will  be  more 
wagons  than  needed  and  on  a  long 
haul  the  harvester  may  be  stopped 
a  large  part  of  the  day  waiting  for 
wagons  to  return. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the 
above  mentioned  shortcomings  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  overcome  if 
there  was  enough  interest  in  so 
doing.  Unfortunately  we  found  an 
almost  universal  prejudice  against 
the  system  of  harvesting  cane  and 
loading  it  directly  into  wagons.  We 
consider  none  of  the  reasons  given 
for  this  prejudice  as  being  entirely 
valid,  but  a  fixed  opinion  is  hard  to 
overcome.  We.  know  that  the  best 
method  possible  for  the  harvesting 
of  sugar  cane  and  one  that  will  give 
the  greatest  returns  to  both  the 
farmer  and  factory  is  the  one  that 
will  supply  the  cleanest,  freshest 
cane.  We  know  also  that  no  system 
that  does  not  load  directly  into 
wagons  will  furnish  cane  of  maxi- 
mum quality. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  after  four  years 
of  extensive  work  and  the.  expendi- 
ture of  considerable  money,  we 
found  a  harvester  of  the  type  we 
are  building,  generally  unacceptable 
to  the  industry.  Therefore,  we  were 
faced  with  two  alternatives,  i.e.,  to 
put  the.  Harvester-Cleaner-Loader  in 
moth  balls  for  the  present  or  to  ap- 
proach it  from  a  different  angle. 
The  latter  method  is  the  one  we 
adopted  for  the  coming  harvesting 
season. 

In  order  to  allow  the  harvester  to 
operate  irrespective  of  any  outside 
influences,  it  became  necessary  to 
divorce  the  loading  into  wagons 
from  the  harvester  proper.  The  ma- 
chine we  have  in  production  for  the 
coming  harvesting  season  will  cut 
the  cane,  top  and  bottom,  as  is  done 
with  a  conventional  harvester.  In 
addition  it  will  incorporate  the 
cleaning  device  so  that  the  trash 
will  be  stripped  from  the  cane  and 
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will  use  a  modification  of  the  pres- 
ent piling  attachment,  which  will 
place  the  cane  back  on  the  ground 
in  (heap  piles)  instead  of  the  con- 
ventional method  of  a  continuous 
pile  from  one  end  of  the  row  to  an- 
other. Such  a  method  will  unques- 
tionably supply  more,  trash  on  the 
cane  than  would  be  the  case  if  it 
were  loaded  directly  into  wagons. 
However,  if  we  PILE  the  cane  in 
the  harvesting  operation  and  thus 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  pushing 
the  cane  together  with  the  loader, 
we  will  pick  up  with  each  bundle  of 
cane  only  that  part  of  dry  trash 
lying  immediately  under  the  bundle 
and  during  muddy  weather  —  no 
mud.  This  type  of  machine  has 
never  been  tried  in  the  field  al- 
though nothing  is  new  about  it  ex- 
cept putting  the  cane  back  on  the 
ground  in  heap  piles.  We  hope  and 
believe  that  we  can  supply  cane  pos- 
sibly 80  or  90%  as  good  in  so  far  as 
trash  is  concerned  as  could  be  done 
with  the  Harvester-Cleaner-Loader. 
In  muddy  weather  there  should  be 
little  or  no  mud  in  the  cane  bundle. 
The  freshness  of  the  cane  would  be 
completely  within  the  power  of  the 
operator,  in  that  no  delay  would  be 
necessary  after  harvesting  so  that 
the  cane  could  burn  properly;  it 
could  be  picked  up  with  the  loading 
device  immediately  after  it  had  been 
cut. 

We  believe  with  this  method  we 
will  overcome  the  greatest  difficulty 
now  present,  i.e.,  delaying  the  har- 
vesters through  its  dependence  upon 
other  devices  and  at  the  same  time 
supply  cane  of  satisfactory  quality 
in  so  far  as  freshness,  trash  and 
mud  are  concerned. 

I  would  welcome  a  very  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  and  would  ap- 
preciate the  thinking  of  the  Indus- 
try on  this  important  matter,  for 
the  reason  that  a  small  business  like 
our  own  cannot  continue  indefinite- 
ly to  spend  money  on  developments 
unless  there  is  a  reasonable  chance 
of  a  successful  outcome. 

We  would  like  to  show  you  a  film 
we  have  of  our  Harvester-Cleaner- 


Loader,  that  we  had  in  operation 
during  the  1953  season  and  with 
these  machines  we  harvested  ap- 
proximately 400  acres  of  cane.  We 
have  no  records  of  cost  because  the 
way  the  operations  were  carried  out 
it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  figure 
cost,  neither  do  we  have  any  com- 
parisons between  the  cane  we  de- 
livered to  the  sugar  house  with  this 
new  method  as  compared  to  the  old 
because  in  most  cases  the  fresh, 
clean  cane  was  unloaded  on  the 
heap  pile  at  the  factory  along  with 
cane  that  had  been  harvested  and 
burned  in  the  usual  manner,  but  we 
do  have  statements  from  some  of 
the  mills  where  such  cane  was  de- 
livered that  there  was  a  difference 
apparent  on  the  mill  floor,  a  differ- 
ence that  was  noticed  by  the  juice 
man  and  the  sugar  boilers.  The  rea- 
son this  cannot  be  more  specific  is 
because  of  the  way  the  cane  was 
handled  by  not  being  separated  from 
the  usual  plantation  practices  of 
harvesting. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention now  our  shredder  for  the 
cane  tops.  We  were  asked  to  de- 
velop a  shredder  for  the  tops,  or 
flags,  that  were  cut  off  of  the  cane 
to  be  ground  up  that  nothing  would 
be  in  excess  of  one  inch  in  length 
as  it  was  felt  that  in  these  flags 
was  the  haven  for  the  cane  borers 
over  the  winter  season. 

In  every  instance  where  these 
shredders  were  used  and  observed 
we  had  most  favorable  comment  and 
while  we  have  had  no  authentic  re- 
ports from  that  agency  of  the  Uni- 
versity that  is  concerned  with  cane 
borers,  we  have  had  most  favorable 
comment  and  with  great  hope  of 
its  effect  on  this  evil  that  is  costing 
large  sums  in  other  methods  of  try- 
ing to  control  the  borers  as  well  as 
the  loss  sustained  in  the  cane  itself. 
The  request  for  new  Harvesters  for 
this  coming  crop  have  been  prac- 
tically 100%  in  their  requests  for 
Harvesters  with  shredders.  You  will 
notice  in  a  film,  that  we  will  show 
you,  another  new  development.  A 
(Continued    on   Page    285) 
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THE  RIGHT  TO  WORK 

An  Editorial 

Some  people  wonder  why  farmers  take  any  stand  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  Right-to- Work  legislation. 

We  have  often  heard  farmers  referred  to  as  "the  backbone  of  the 
nation."  Farmers  are  the  stabilizing  influence  in  our  nation.  They  are 
conservative  in  their  thinking  and  hesitate  to  get  away  from  the  basic 
concepts  followed  in  establishing  our  form  of  government.  Farmers  ap- 
preciate the  freedom  which  we  have — the  freedom  of  individuals.  We 
in  the  United  States  have  more  freedom  than  do  the  people  in  any  other 
country  of  the  world,  but  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  less  freedom 
than  we  had  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  ago.  Our  freedoms  are  gradually 
being  taken  away  from  us,  and  that  is  bad. 

Farmers  believe  in  organizations.  They  believe  they  have  the  right 
to  organize  and  that  laborers  have  the  right  to  organize.  They  also  be- 
lieve that  membership  in  farm  organizations  and  in  labor  unions  should 
be  voluntary.  If  there  is  any  justice  in  denying  a  laboring  man  the 
right  to  work  because  he  does  not  belong  to  a  labor  union,  then  why 
would  there  not  be  justice  in  denying  a  farmer  the  right  to  farm  because 
he  does  not  belong  to  a  farm  organization? 

One  of  the  opponents  of  the  Right-to- Work  legislation,  according  to 
the  press,  has  accused  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  maintaining 
a  closed  shop.  That  definitely  is  not  correct.  There  are  approximately 
8,000  sugar  cane  growers  in  Louisiana.  About  7200  belong  to  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League.  Approximately  800  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
growers  are  not  members  of  the  League.  The  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  has  been  in  existence  since  1922  and  carries  on  a  wide  variety 
of  activities.  We  have  an  extensive  research  program.  We  develop 
new  cane  varieties,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  sugar 
cane  industry  in  business.  Those  farmers  who  are  not  members  of  the 
League  profit  from  the  research  program  and  they  get  the  new  cane 
varieties  even  though  they  are  not  League  members.  In  the  past  several 
months  we  have  been  spending  considerable  time  in  trying  to  convince 
other  groups  who  are  interested  in  Federal  sugar  legislation  that  we 
should  be  permitted  to  produce  more  sugar  in  Louisiana.  If  we  are 
successful  in  these  efforts  and  the  efforts  to  convince  the  Congress,  then 
the  non-members  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  will  profit  from 
this  accomplishment  in  the  same  manner  as  the  members  of  the  League. 
In  the  past  several  years  we  have  been  highly  successful  in  preventing 
unjustifiable  freight  rate  increases  on  sugar  cane  and  sugar,  which  we 
would  undoubtedly  have  received  except  for  the  efforts  of  the  League. 
At  present  we  have  a  freight  rate  case  in  Federal  Court,  a  case  that 
was  fought  before  the  Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  which  we  have  now  taken  to  Court. 
In  all  of  these  freight  rate  cases  we  have  been  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
non-members  as  well  as  the  members. 

Union  leaders  probably  think  we  are  crazy.  They  probably  think 
we  should  force  the  free  riders,  as  they  call  them,  to  pay  their  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  keeping  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  going.  In  one 
way  it  is  not  fair  for  the  small  minority  group  of  non-members  to  be 
given  a  free  ride  but  there  is  a  basic  principle  involved — the  principle 
of  freedom  of  choice.  We  believe  there  is  not  a  single  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  grower  who  would  be  in  favor  of  forcing  any  sugar  cane  grower 
to  join  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League.    No  member  wants  to  force 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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a  non-member  to  join  because  the 
member  wishes  to  reserve  for  him- 
self the  right  to  withdraw  from  the 
organization  any  time  he  wishes. 
The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
is  a  better  organization  than  it 
would  be  if  membership  was  com- 
pulsory. The  fact  that  any  member 
can  withdraw  his  membership  any 
time  he  chooses  causes  that  member 
to  have  much  greater  influence  in 
determining  the  policies  and  activ- 
ities of  the  League  than  he  would 
have  if  he  were  forced  to  join  and 
could  not  withdraw  his  membership. 
Sure  we  have  an  Executive  Commit- 
tee and  many  other  committees 
which  determine  policy  and  the  actu- 
al work  of  the  organization,  but  all 
of  these,  committees  are  constantly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  decisions 
they  make  must  be  to  the  liking  of 
the  rank  and  file  members  of  the 
organization.  If  at  any  time  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  pur- 
sues policies  or  activities  which  are 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  its  mem- 
bers, then  the  League  will  no  longer 
have  members. 

We  honestly  and  sincerely  believe 
that  labor  unions  would  be  much 
better  organizations  if  membership 
were  voluntary.  We  readily  admit 
that  the.  union  leaders  would  have 
less  power,  but  that  power  would 
automatically  be  transferred  to  the 
membership  of  the  union.  The  union 
leader  would  be  put  in  exactly  the 
same  position  that  the  Executive 
Committee  and  employees  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  are 
in.  We  are.  constantly  striving  to 
make  our  organization  serve  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  even  bet- 
ter than  it  is  presently  doing.  We 
are  anxious  to  continue  increasing 
our  membership  year  after  year  by 
improving  our  record  of  service. 
We  suggest  that  unions  get  their 
members  in  the  same  way. 

Farmers  favor  Right  -  to  -  Work 
legislation  because,  it  is  needed  to 
guarantee  the  laboring  man  one  of 
his  basic  rights.  Farmers  know  that 
if  a  basic  right  is  denied  one  group 


then  the  basic  rights  of  all  groups 
are  in  jeopardy. 

Farmers  favor  Right  -  to  -  Work 
legislation  for  another  reason.  They 
are  concerned  about  the  fear  com- 
plex which  many  of  our  citizens 
have — fear  to  express  their  opinions 
on  labor  matters  because  of  possible 
retaliation  by  the.  labor  leaders. 
We  are  justifiably  disturbed  that 
union  members  are  afraid  to  criti- 
cize their  leaders  because  they  may 
lose  their  right  to  work.  We  deplore 
the  fact  that  so  many  business  men 
are  afraid  to  express  an  opinion 
on  labor  matters  because  of  retali- 
ation by  the  union  bosses.  We  are 
proud  to  say  that  farmers  are  not 
afraid  to  express  their  opinions. 


HARVESTER 

(Continued  from  page  283) 
high  clearance  tractor  for  cultivat- 
ing such  acreage  of  your  crop  that 
might  have  been  neglected  due  to 
weather  conditions  and  aside  from 
this,  this  tractor  with  sufficient 
clearance  equipped  with  a  duster  as 
well  as  a  spraying  unit  did  very  ef- 
fective work  in  dusting  of  borers 
for  the  handling  of  herbicides  and 
for  ditch  bank  mowing  at  lay-by 
time. 

We  feel  that  there  is  a  definite 
place  in  our  industry  for  this  high 
clearance  tractor. 


HEARING 

(Continued  from  page  279) 
shares  is  15,246;  for  farms  with 
shares  over  25  acres,  the  bases  total 
328,457  acres,  the  shares  issued  total 
300,135  acres,  and  the  acreage  with- 
in such  shares  is  293,109.  The  acres 
within  the  proportionate  shares  is- 
sued for  all  farms  total  314,991. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  276) 

sugarcane  farm  lands  would  be 
flooded  and  that  capital  losses  alone 
would  amount  to  more  than  $253, 
000,000.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Dondero 
has  been  persuaded  to  change  his 
mind  regarding  the  urgency  of  im- 
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MOORB  ST££l,  inc. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING   IN   STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

TU   3171 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
Cullman  Wheel  Co. 
Boston  Woven  Hose 
Sterling  Electric 


Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 
Ohio  Gear  Co. 
Brewton  Iron  Works 
Lovejoy  Couplings 


and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  6£ 

/the  largest  central  supply  house  south  since  /8f7 / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 

TU  2471  LD  180 


mediate  action  to  prevent  the  diver- 
sion of  the  River  is  a  very  encourag- 
ing development. 

Honor  Dr.  George  P.  Meade 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  note 
that  Dr.  George  P.  Meade,  of  Gram- 
ercy,  La.,  has  been  presented  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Science  Degree 
by  Louisiana  State  University. 

Dr.  Meade  is  one  of  the  foremost 
sugar  technicians  of  our  time  and 
richly  deserves  the  high  honor  that 
has  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  the. 
University   of  his   adopted    State. 

The  Citation  by  L.  S.  U.,  which 
was  presented  at  the  commencement 
exercises  held  in  Baton  Rouge  on 
May  29th,  reads  as  follows: 

"In  conferring  upon  you,  George 
Peterkin  Meade,  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Science,  the  Louisiana  State 
University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  gives  recognition 
to  your  many  and  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  and  practice 
of  cane  sugar  manufacture  and  re- 
fining. It  is  particularly  appropri- 
ate in  view  of  the  interest  and  ef- 
forts of  the  University  in  this  field 
as  attested  by  the  long  history  and 
outstanding  reputation  of  the  Audu- 
bon Sugar  School. 

Your  "Cane  Sugar  Handbook," 
which  is  now  in  its  eighth  edition, 
has  been  a  standard  reference  work 


For  PROFITS  on  CORN 
USE  HYBRIDS 

Bred  by  your  Experiment  Station 


Look  for  the  Bag  with  the  PELICAN 

•  DIXIE   T8:    The  most  outstanding  YELLOW  hybrid  in  the  entire  South. 

Be  sure  to  try  it! 

*  LA.   521:      Bred   especially  for  South   Louisiana   and  the  Cane   Belt. 

The  best  white  hybrid  yet! 
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in  the  cane  sugar  industry  for  more 
than  a  quarter  century.  Its  publi- 
cation in  Spanish  and  Japanese  as 
well  as  English  is  a  further  indica- 
tion of  its  widespread  acceptance. 

Your  work  in  pioneering  the  use 
of  pH  control  made  possible  the 
commercial  use  of  improvements  in 
the  refining  of  cane  sugar.  The 
methods  you  pioneered  against  gen- 
eral resistance  by  the  industry  are 
now  accepted  as  standard  by  the 
same  industry. 

With  technical  ability  you  have 
combined  the  facility  to  report  your 
experiences  and  make  them  general- 
ly available  to  your  colleagues  by 
your  numerous  publications.  Your 
service  as  a  member  and  officer  of 
several  national  and  international 
committees  concerned  with  sugar 
analysis  and  research  has  been  a 
further  recognition  of  your  ability 
and  willingness  to  share  with  others 
your  knowledge. 

Sugar  is  not  the  only  field  in 
which  you  have  achieved  distinction. 
Note  must  also  be  taken  of  your 
work  as  a  naturalist  and  your  pub- 
lications in  the  field  of  herpetology. 

Along  with  your  accomplishments 
as  an  engineer  and  scientist  you 
have  found  time  to  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  your  community." 


Sugar  is  the  largest  dry  cargo  in 
international  trade. 

*  *     * 

All  organic  compounds  in  plants 
are  derived  from  sugar. 

♦  *     * 

Completely  pure  substances  are 
not  known  to  chemistry,  but  of  all 
common  compounds,  familiar  sugar 
is  the  purest,  averaging  over  99.9 
per  cent  pure  sucrose. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 
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IS  JOHNSON  GRASS  YOUR  PROBLEM? 

OLDBURY'S  Vt%  Pure  Sodium  Chlorate  is  Your  Answer 

Recommended  by  La.  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 


In  Louisiana  Bulletin  No.  442,  published 
and  released  by  the  Louisiana  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations  in  April,  1950, 
SODIUM  CHLORATE  plus  CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE  is  recommended  as  the 
CHEAPEST  and  BEST  CHEMICAL  to 
use  to  permanently  destroy  Johnson  Grass 
on  ditchbanks,  headlands  and  other  non- 
crop  areas.  (See  your  County  Agent  or 
write  us  for  a  free  copy  of  this  Bulletin.) 


BUY  ONLY  OLDBURY'S  99% 
PURE  SODIUM  CHLORATE.  .  .  . 
DON'T  LET  ANYBODY  FOOL 
YOU  INTO  BUYING  LESS.  .  .  . 


OLDBURY'S  99%    Sodium  Chlorate  is: 
Cheaper  to  use, 

Easier   to  dissolve, 

Will    not    lump    nor   cake-up, 
Goes    into    100%    solution, 
Will    store    indefinitely, 
Produces   better   results. 

WHEN  ITS  CHLORATE  YOU  WANT, 
YOU  CANNOT  FIND  ANY  EQUAL  TO 
OLDBURY'S. 


'The  Problem' 


"The  Solution" 


BUY  YOUR  SODIUM  CHLO- 
RATE NOW  IF  YOU  WANT  TO 
BE  SURE  OF  A  SUPPLY  FOR 
THIS  SUMMER.  .  .  . 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  99%  PURE  SODIUM 
CHLORATE  IS  VERY  LIMITED  AND 
WAY    SHORT    OF    THE    ANTICIPATED 

DEMANDS WHY    WAIT?       SEE    US 

NOW  FOR  SUPPLIES  OF  SODIUM 
CHLORATE,  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE,  and 
for    spraying    equipment. 


aSPfe  "•'-  ******  ^^^^^W^§1^ 
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'The  Results' 


Distributor  of  Oldbury's   Chlorate 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

by 
A.  W.  DYKERS 


Quota  Legislation 

There  will  be  no  increase  in  the 
Mainland  Cane  (Louisiana  and 
Florida)  sugar  quota  this  year.  Op- 
position by  the  State  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  killed  all  chances  of  having 
quota  legislation  considered  at  this 
session  of  Congress  and  we  will 
have  to  wait  until  later  on  to  try 
to  obtain  some  relief. 

Your  League  tried  very  hard  to 
fix  it  so  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  plow  up  cane  acreage  in  1955  but 
the  Administration  has  ruled  that 
Cuban  and  other  foreign  producers 
come  first. 

Acreage  Hearing  July  8th 

Your  attention  is  again  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  Sugar  Branch  will 
hold  its  hearing  on  1955  Mainland 
Sugarcane  Acreage  Allotments  in 
New  Orleans  on  July  8th. 

The  Hearing  will  begin  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  Audi- 
torium of  the  International  House, 
611  Gravier  St.,  New  Orleans.  This 
is  an  open  meeting  and  every  sugar- 
cane farmer  in  Louisiana  and  Flori- 
da is  invited  to  be  present. 

Growers-Processors  Meet 

The  first  of  what  will  probably 
be  a  series  of  meetings  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Grower-Processor  Committee 
was  held  in  Thibodaux  on  June  22nd 
to  discuss  the  Cane  Purchase  Con- 
tract for  the  1954-55  marketing 
season. 

We  feel  called  upon  at  this  time 
each  year  to  remind  the  members 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
that  the  Grower  -  Processor  Com- 
mittee   is    not    a    committee    of 


the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 
The  Grower  members  of  the  Grower- 
Processor  Committee  are  elected  by 
the  growers  of  sugar  cane  in  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Processor  members  are 
elected  by  the  Processors  of  sugar 
cane  in  Louisiana.  The  Committee 
at  present  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen: 

Grower  members:  W.  F.  Giles, 
J.  J.  Shaffer,  Jr.,  Ed.  Schexnayder, 
Maurice  Tregre,  Fernand  Price,  and 
C.  A.  Duplantis,  Jr.,  with  Clifford 
LeBlanc,  D.  W.  Pipes,  Jr.,  and  Ray 
Mullins  as  alternates. 

Processor  members:  J.  J.  Munson, 
Walter  Godchaux,  Jr.,  Irving  Le- 
gendre,  J.  P.  Duhe,  E.  W.  McNeil, 
C.  S.  Churchill  and  Lacaze  Billeaud, 
with  T.  M.  Barker,  Bronier  Thibaut, 
and  Don  Caffery  as  alternates. 

The  job  of  the  Grower-Processor 
Committee  is  to  discuss  the  terms 
of  the  Cane  Purchase  Contract  and 
to  try  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the 
recommendations  to  be  presented  to 
the  Sugar  Branch  at  the  Fair  Price 
Hearing  which  will  be  held  this  year 
on  July  21st  in  Thibodaux.  If  the 
growers  and  processors  agree,  a 
joint  recommendation  is  presented 
at  the  Hearing.  If  the  growers  and 
processors  do  not  agree,  then  the 
growers  present  their  recommenda- 
tions and  the  processors  present 
their  recommendations,  and  the 
Sugar  Branch  decides  on  the  terms 
of  the  contract. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  recommendations  of  either  the 
(Continued  on  page  303) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


There  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  a  release  statement  on  the  new 
cane  variety  N.  Co.  310.  N.  Co.  310 
will  be  distributed  this  fall  for  com- 
mercial production.  The  release 
statement  gives  a  good  description 
of  the  variety  as  well  as  its  adapta- 
tion. 

There  are  approximately  240 
acres  of  N.  Co.  310  on  the  Second- 
ary Increase  Stations  located 
throughout  the  sugar  belt.  Small 
farmers  as  well  as  large  farmers 
should  certainly  make  an  attempt  to 
get  this  cane  this  year,  the  year  it 
is  released,  instead  of  waiting  sev- 
eral years  after  the  cane  is  in  pro- 
duction. 

In  this  issue  there  is  also  an  ap- 
plication blank  for  ordering  N.  Co. 
310.  Because  this  new  cane  is  lo- 
cated at  a  large  number  of  places 
and  because  of  the  time  required  to 
make  arrangements  with  Secondary 
Station  for  the  delivery  of  this  cane, 
applications  should  be  made  as  early 
as  possible.  The  last  day  on  which 
applications  for  seed  cane  N.  Co. 
310  can  be  accepted  is  August  13, 
1954. 

The  League  will  also  make  avail- 
able to  the  County  Agents  extra  ap- 
plication blanks  for  farmers  to  order 
N.  Co.  310. 

The  League,  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Secondary  Increase  Sta- 
tions, will  also  make  available  to 
County  Agents  a  supply  of  N.  Co. 
310  for  a  10  stalk  free  distribution 
to  all  farmers  in  the  sugar  parishes. 
Those  farmers  who  do  not  plan  to 
apply    for    purchase    of    this    cane 


N.  Co.  310 


should    certainly    get   the    10    stalks 
from  the  County  Agent. 

Of  interest  also  in  this  issue  is 
another  article  on  the  variety  N.  Co. 
310.  This  article  pertains  to  the 
evaluation  of  the  milling  and  pro- 
cessing qualities  of  the  variety. 
While  studies  are  being  conducted 
on  new  varieties  in  the  field,  mill- 
ing and  processing  studies  are  also 
being  carried  on  by  the  Audubon 
Sugar  Factory,  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  Chemistry, 
Southern  Regional  Laboratory,  in  co- 
operation with  the  League.  The  data 
from  both  the  field  studies  and  the 
milling  and  processing  studies  are 
carefully  considered  before  a  new 
cane  is  released. 

The  Contact  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  meet- 
ing held  Wednesday,  June  23,  at 
the  Houma  U.  S.  D.  A.  Sugar  Sta- 
tion was  very  well  attended.  The 
writer  was  pleased  to  see  many 
small  farmers  as  well  as  many  over- 
seers of  large  plantations  present. 
The  very  nice  attendance  at  this 
meeting  indicated  to  the  scientists 
the  interest  the  industry  has  in 
their  work. 

It  was  at  this  meeting  that  the 
decision  was  made  to  release  N.  Co. 
310.  The  Committee  also  unani- 
mously approved  the  following  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Sub-Committee 
on  Varieties: 

1.  That  C.  P.  45-184  be  discon- 
tinued at  all  Stations. 

2.  That  C.  P.  47-193  be  increased 

(Continued  on  page  301) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


A  Battle  Royal 


Farm  price  supports  at  90%  of 
parity  for  another  year  were  voted 
by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee.   The  vote  was  8  to  7. 

Although  President  Eisenhower 
has  all  but  promised  to  veto  any  ex- 
tension of  90%  supports,  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  also  has 
voted  to  keep  them  through  1955. 

Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made 
in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
for  a  compromise  which  would  con- 
tain some  type  of  flexible  supports 
but  would  lessen  the  probable  ad- 
verse effect  on  prices  of  supported 
commodities. 

A  major  battle  is  shaping  up  and 
the  closing  weeks  of  the  83rd  Con- 
gress are  likely  to  be  hot  and  bitter. 
The  final  vote  is  expected  to  be  ex- 
tremely close. 

Speaking  of  Battles 

The  hottest  battle  in  the  past  20 
years  was  fought  here  in  Washing- 
ton last  week.  In  one  corner  of  the 
marble  hall  were  battling  beet  sugar 
processors,  most  of  whom  wore 
spectacles  and  carried  well  -  filled 
briefcases.  In  the  other  corner, 
wearing  a  look  of  pained  surprise, 
was  Larry  (Tiger)  Myers  and  his 
formidable  corps  of  seconds. 

The  first  bout  in  this  verbal  fra- 
cas started  some  weeks  ago  in  Chi- 
cago when  the  Sugar  Division  made 
its  famous  (but  unpopular)  market- 
ing allotment  proposal.  The  beet 
processors  took  violent  exception  to 
the  Government  formula  and  mount- 
ing blood  pressures  in  the  22  beet 
states  caused  such  alarm  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  offi- 
cials  there   decided   to    re-open   the 


case  and  call  a  new  hearing  which 
has  just  been  concluded. 

Under  Washington  rules  which 
govern  contests  of  this  nature,  one 
of  the  contestants  is  also  the  referee 
but  we  seriously  doubt  that  Larry 
will  hold  up  his  own  hand  and  cry: 
"The  Winnah!" 

Agricultural  Trade  Missions 
Report 

In  an  earlier  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
you  were  informed  that  under  White 
House  -  USDA  sponsorship,  a  For- 
eign Agricultural  Trade  Mission  was 
sent  to  35  countries  in  an  effort  to 
make  first-hand  studies  of  agricul- 
tural trade  problems  and  potential 
markets  for  our  agricultural  sur- 
pluses in  Western  Europe,  Asia  and 
Latin  America. 

"Mission"  members  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  American  agriculture 
and  agricultural  industry  have  just 
reported  the  result  of  their  studies 
— "no  time  table  of  possible  trade 
recovery  can  be  given."  They  em- 
phasize, however,  the  need  for  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  overcome  the  re- 
cent serious  decline  in  U.  S.  farm 
exports  and  regain  foreign  mar- 
kets. In  1951  crops  from  approxi- 
mately 52  million  acres  in  the  U.  S. 
were  exported,  and  in  1953,  from 
around  30  million  acres. 

Among  encouraging  developments 
are  marked  improvement  in  gold 
and  dollar  reserves  in  many  coun- 
tries and  better  national  budget  po- 
sitions. (As  of  April,  foreign  na- 
tions had  about  $8  billion  more  gold 
and  dollar  resources  than  at  the 
end  of  1949.)  Removal  by  some 
(Continued  on  page  295) 
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RELEASE  OF  NEW  SUGARCANE  VARIETY  N.  Co.  310 

In  accordance  with  established  procedure,  the  three  cooperating  agen- 
cies which  are  working  together  in  the  development  of  improved  sugarcane 
varieties  for  Louisiana,  viz:  the  Sugar  Crops  Section,  Field  Crops  Re- 
search Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Louisiana  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  have  jointly  approved  the 
release  of  N.  Co.  310  for  commercial  planting  in  the  fall  of  1954. 

N.  Co.  310  is  a  cane  of  moderate  vigor  and  of  good  growth  type.  It 
germinates  well  as  plant  cane  and  shades  moderately  early,  closing  in 
about  as  soon  as  Co.  290.  As  stubble,  it  usually  germinates  slowly  but 
thus  far  has  established  satisfactory  stubble  stands.  In  erectness  of  growth 
and  in  diameter  of  stalks  it  is  intermediate  between  Co.  290  and  C.  P. 
44/101,  and  in  most  cases  can  be  satisfactorily  harvested  by  machine.  It 
produces  satisfactory  tonnage  on  both  light  and  heavy  soils,  and  in  the 
outfield  agronomy  tests  it  has  outyielded  both  C.  P.  36/105  and  C.  P. 
44/101.  It  is  slightly  higher  in  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  than  C.  P.  44/101. 
It  is  about  equal  to  C.  P.  34/120  in  rate  of  inversion  of  sucrose  between 
the  time  of  cutting  and  milling.  In  milling  qualities  it  is  about  equal  to 
C.  P.  44/101  in  fiber  content  and  is  considered  equal  or  slightly  superior 
to  that  variety  in  overall  clarification  characteristics. 

N.  Co.  310  has  become  infected  with  mosaic  at  several  of  the  second- 
ary increase  stations,  but  infection  is  limited  to  a  trace  except  in  the 
Teche  area  where  the  variety  was  planted  near  mosaic-infected  Co.  290. 
There  the  disease  has  spread  rather  rapidly  and  infection  as  high  as  10 
percent  was  present  in  plant  cane  in  the  spring  of  1954.  Mosaic  causes 
marked  reduction  in  growth  of  N.  Co.  310.  Therefore,  it  is  not  recom- 
mended for  farms  or  areas  where  mosaic-infected  Co.  290  is  present.  It 
is  moderately  susceptible  to  red  rot.  Not  enough  information  is  available 
at  present  to  classify  it  with  respect  to  resistance  to  ratoon  stunting  dis- 
eases.   The  variety  is  about  equal  to  C.  P.  44/101  in  borer  susceptibility. 

N.  Co.  310  is  adapted  to  both  light  and  heavy  well  drained  soils  in 
all  parts  of  the  district.  It  should  provide  a  desirable  substitute  for  C.  P. 
34/120  where  this  variety  is  still  grown,  and  can  supplement  C.  P.  36/105 
and  C.  P.  44/101.  It  is  equal  or  superior  to  these  varieties  in  tolerance  of 
cold  damage  to  the  foliage.  It  can  be  used  to  replace  Co.  290  in  the  Teche 
area,  but  mosaic-infected  fields  of  that  variety  should  be  destroyed  before 
plantings  of  N.  Co.  310  are  made. 

N.  Co.  310  was  bred  at  the  Coimbatore,  India,  breeding  station  and 
grown  from  the  true  seed  at  the  Experiment  Station  of  the  South  African 
Sugar  Association,  Natal,  South  Africa,  and  thus  bears  the  designation  of 
both  stations. 

H.  M.  TYSDAL,  Head,  Sugar  Crops  Section, 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

W.  G.  TAGGART,  Director,  Louisiana  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station. 

J.  P.  DUHE,  President,  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  oi  the  U.  S.  A. 
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EVALUATION  OF  SUGARCANE  VARIETY 

N.  Co.  310  FOR  MILLING  AND  PROCESSING 


In  the  pilot  plant  experiments 
carried  out  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Southern  Utiliza- 
tion Research  Branch,  variety  N. 
Co.  310  was  evaluated  in  milling 
studies  conducted  under  contract 
with  Louisiana  State  University's 
Department  of  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing, and  in  pilot  plant  processing 
by  the  staff  of  the  Sugarcane  Prod- 
ucts Section  of  the  Southern  Region- 
al Research  Laboratory.  Eight 
samples,  four  in  1952-53,  and  four 
in  1953-54  grinding  seasons,  were 
tested.  All  of  the  cane  was  grown 
at  Southdown  plantation,  Houma, 
La. 

The  tests  on  variety  N.  Co.  310 
which  were  made  during  the  last 
two  grinding  seasons  were  compared 
with  the  standard,  C.  P.  44-101,  for 
the  same  period,  which  was  grown 
at  San  Francisco  plantation  near 
Lutcher,  La.  The  average  results 
obtained  showed  that  the  grinding 
rate  was  100.1%  of  the  standard, 
and  the  power  consumption  was 
slightly  lower,  97%  of  the  standard. 
The  fiber  content  was  13.710  com- 
pared to  13.705  for  C.  P.  44-101, 
which  can  be  considered  the  same 
on  the  samples  milled. 

The  purity  of  the  N.  Co.  310  juice 
was  higher,  and  the  indicated  theo- 
retically available  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane  was  107.0%  of  that  of  variety 
C.  P.  44-101  canes  used  in  these 
tests. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  pilot 
plant  processing  of  N.  Co.  310  were 
slightly  better  than  those  obtained 
with  the  standard.  This  variety 
produced  relatively  small  volumes  of 
mud  to  be  handled  in  clarification, 
being  the.  third  best  of  all  seven 
varieties  tested.  It  was  114%  of 
standard  in  this  respect,  that  is,  it 
produced  on  the  average  only  88% 
as  much  clarification  mud  as  C.  P. 
44-101  in  the  standardized  clarifica- 


tion procedure  used  in  these  experi- 
ments. The  clarity  was  lower,  35.9 
(Luximeter)  compared  to  41.3  for 
variety  C.  P.  44-101. 

Complete  results  on  the.  milling 
and  processing  of  variety  N.  Co.  310 
have  been  reported  at  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  Sugar- 
cane Technologists  in  1953  and  1954, 
and  will  be  published  in  the  near 
future.  Milling  data  for  the  1952 
season  are  available  in  Louisiana 
State  University  Engineering  Ex- 
periment Station  Bulletin  No.  42, 
by  Schaffer,  Goodell,  Stewart,  and 
Keller,  recently  published  under  the 
title  of  "Evaluation  of  Sugar  Cane 
Varieties,  A  Study  of  Milling  Char- 
acteristics.' 

C.  W.  Stewart,  Superintendent, 
Audubon  Sugar  Factory, 
Louisiana  State  University 

W.  F.  Guilbeau,  Chemical  En- 
gineer,  Southern  Utilization 
Research  Branch  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  293) 

countries  of  some  restrictions  on 
buying  farm  products  from  dollar 
areas.  Some  foreign  currencies  are 
becoming  sounder,  and  there  is 
progress  toward  free  convertibility 
of  currencies  in  important  trading 
countries.  Rationing  of  consumer 
goods  is  virtually  eliminated.  Many 
countries  are  taking  steps  to  return 
agricultural  trade  to  private  busi- 
ness. The  world's  population  is  in- 
creasing and  people  are  desiring  a 

higher  plane  of  living. 
*     *     * 

From  100  tons  of  dry  sugar  cane, 
2980  gallons  of  gasoline,  3430  gal- 
lons of  medium  oil,  1210  gallons  of 
lubricating  oil,  and  8.45  tons  of  raw 
sugar  can  be  made. 
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NOTICE! 


The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  been  directed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  to  undertake  a  fair  and  im- 
partial   distribution    of    the    newly    released    variety    of   cane    known   as 

N.  Co.  310 

A  number  of  plots  of  this  cane  are  subject  to  this  distribution.  It  has  been 
grown  with  the  understanding  that  those  growing  it  shall  be  paid  for  it  at  the  price 
of  mill  cane  plus  $2.00  per  ton,  cut  and  loaded  on  the  vehicle  of  the  purchaser,  and 
the  League  is  authorized  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Louisiana 
Experiment    Station    to    charge    a    distribution   fee   of   85   cents   a   ton. 

If  you  wish  some  of  this  cane  please  fill  out  and  sign  the  application  blank  on 
the  opposite  page.  NO  OTHER  FORM  OF  APPLICATION  WILL  BE  ACCEPTED, 
AND  IT  MUST  BE  RECEIVED  AT  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR 
CANE  LEAGUE,  414  WHITNEY  BUILDING,  NEW  ORLEANS  12,  NOT  LATER 
AUGUST  13,  1954. 
the    cane    is    $11.23    per    ton,    cut   and   loaded   on   your   vehicle   at   the 


THAN    FRIDAY, 
The    price    of 
secondary    station. 

For  the  convenience 


League  is 
this  cane. 
Parish 

Ascension 


Assumption 


Avoyelles 
Iberia 


Iberville 


Lafayette 
Lafourche 


Pointe  Coupee 


St.  Charles 
St.  James 


St.  John 


St.  Martin 
St.  Mary 


W.  Baton  Rouge 
West  Feliciana 
Primary  Stations 
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offering  the  purchaser  three 
The    stations    possessing   N. 

Station 

Evan  Hall 

Palo  Alto 

New  Hope 

Conway 

Lula 

Westfield 

Glenwood 

Foley 

Little  Texas 

Cleveland 

Shirley 

Akers 

Caroline 

Duhe  BroSi 

Enterprise 

Landry's 

Milly 

St.  Louis 

Celeste 

Billeaud-Reaux 

Burley 

Laurel  Valley 

Mary 

Greenwood 

McLeod 

Alma 

Stonewall 

Brunswick 

Waterford 

Uncle  Sam 

Sidney 

St.  James 

Glendale 

San  Francisco 

Reserve 

Pine  Grove 

St.  John 

Azema 

Calumet 

Shadyside 

Addition 

Angola 

Smithfield 

Orange  Grove 

Southdown 


of  delivering  and   handling  the  purchase  of  N.   Co.   310  the 

locations  from  which  to  purchase 


choices  of 
Co.    310    are: 
Owner 

Churchill  &  Thibaut 
Palo  Alto  Co. 
Southdown  Sugars 
Waguespack  Bros. 
Savoie  Farms 
Dugas  &  LeBlanc 
Thibaut  Farms 
Godchaux  Sugars 
Milliken  &  Farwell 
Est.  E.  G.  Robichaux 
Haas  Investment  Co. 
J.  A.  Akers 
Lionel  Kling 
J.  P.  Duhe 
M.  A.  Patout  &  Son 
Leon  Landry 
A.  Wilbert  &  Sons 

E.  J.  Gay  Co. 
Jos.  Campesi 
Billeaud-Reaux 

F.  M.  Burley 
J.  W.  Lepine 
Godchaux  Sugars 
Southdown  Sugars 
Valentine  Sugars 
Alma  Pltg  Co. 

A.  Wilbert  &  Sons 

A.  A.  Thibaut 

Milliken  &  Farwell 

Moise  Hymel 

F.  A.  Graugnard  &  Sons 

Southdown  sugars 

T.  Lanaux  &  Son 

San  Francisco  P  &  M  Co. 

Godchaux  Sugars 

Dr.  J.  L.  Beyt 

J.  B.  Levert  Co. 

Hugh  Junca 

C.  Baughman 

Virgil  Browne 

H.  L.  Laws  &  Co. 

La.  State  Pen. 

Milliken  &  Farwell 

Orange  Grove  Co. 

Southdown  Sugars 


Address 

McCall 

Donaldsonville 

Donaldsonville 

Burnside 

Belle  Rose 

Paincourtville 

Napoleonville 

Napoleonville 

Napoleonville 

Labadieville 

Bunkie 

New  Iberia 

New  Iberia 

New  Iberia 

Jeanerette 

New  Iberia 

Plaquemine 

Plaquemine 

White  Castle 

Broussard 

Youngsville 

Thibodaux 

Raceland 

Thibodaux 

Lockport 

Lakeland 

New  Roads 

New  Roads 

Killona 

Mt.  Airy 

St.  James 

Vacherie 

Lucy 

Lions 

Reserve 

St.  Martinville 

St.  Martinville 

Franklin,  Rt.  B 

Patterson 

Franklin 

Cinclare 

Angola 

Port  Allen 

New  Iberia 

Houma 
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THE  LAST  DAY  ON  WHICH  APPLICATIONS  FOR  SEED  CANE 
N.  Co.  310  CAN  BE  ACCEPTED  IS  AUGUST  13,  1954 

The  cane  will  cost  approximately  as  follows: 

Mill  price  per  ton  at  $6.40  sugar $  6.78 

Conditional  payment  at  80  cents 1.28 

Value  of  molasses  to  grower .32 

Premium    2.00 

This  sum  all  goes  to  the  grower $  10.38 

Distribution  fee  to  the 

American  Sugar  Cane  League .85 

TOTAL  PER  TON $  11.23 

The  League  will  make  every  effort  to  fill  orders  at  locations  selected 
by  applicants. 

THE  LAST  DAY  ON  WHICH  APPLICATIONS  FOR  SEED  CANE 
N.  Co.  310  CAN  BE  ACCEPTED  IS  AUGUST  13,  1954 

Tear    Off    Application    Below    and    Mail 


APPLICATION   FOR  SEED   CANE 

Date    - 

To  The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Inc. 

Gentlemen : 

I  hereby  apply  for tons  of  N.   Co.   310   seed  cane.    I   agree 

to  pay  when  the  cane  is  ready  to  be  delivered  to  me,  and  I  am  to  be  notified  con- 
cerning this  and  supplied  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  grower  from  whom 
I  am  to  get  the  cane,  which  I  will  send  for  on  delivery  dates  in  September   1954. 

If  for  any  reason  this  order  cannot  be  filled,  it  is  understood  that  my  money 
will  be  returned  to  me. 

I  had acres  of  sugarcane  in  1953. 

My  choices  of  locations  of  purchase  are: 

1st   choice 

2nd    choice 

3rd    choice    


This  application  is  made  with  the  full  understanding  on  my  part  that  it  may 
not  be  possible  for  me  to  get  as  much  cane  as  I  apply  for,  owing  to  the  limited 
supply. 

Name , 

Address 
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SIZE  OF  SEED  PIECE  IN  RELATION  TO 

RAPID  INCREASE  OF  A  VARIETY 

By  Robert  E.  Coleman,  and  E.  V.  Abbott,  Field  Crops  Research  Branch, 

Agricultural  Research  Service,  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Frequently  in  the  past  there  has  small    seed    pieces.     It    was    found 

been  a  need  for  rapidly  increasing  that    where    single-eye    pieces    were 

a  limited  quantity  of  sugarcane  seed  dropped  into  the   open   furrow   and 

material    in    Louisiana.      This    was  covered  by  implement,  many  of  them 

particularly  true  before  the  present  were  too  deeply  covered  and  germi- 

system  of  seed  increase  stations  was  nation   was    suppressed.      Careful 

set  up  under  the  Three  Way  Agree-  hand  placement  and   covering  were 

ment   between   the   Louisiana   Agri-  necessary  to   avoid   this.     With   the 

cultural     Experiment     Station,     the  present    shortage    of   labor    existing 

American   Sugar   Cane  League,   and  in    Louisiana,    elimination    of    hand 

the    United    States    Department    of  labor    from    any   field   operation    is 

Agriculture,  to  provide  for  the  in-  important. 

crease  of  seed  cane  of  promising  Beginning  in  1948,  several  field 
unreleased  varieties  at  the  same  trials  of  methods  of  increasing  seed 
time  they  were  being  tested  in  the  supplies  of  a  variety  were  carried 
agronomy  program.  This  now  in-  0ut.  Different  varieties  were  in- 
sures that  when  a  variety  is  con-  eluded  in  the  various  experiments, 
sidered  valuable  enough  for  release  and  several  fungicidal  dips  were 
to  growers,  a  reasonably  ample  seed  used  in  some  of  them  in  an  attempt 
supply  is  available,  for  distribution  to  determine  whether  their  use 
to  them,  thus  eliminating  the  delay  would  improve  germination.  In 
in  utilization  of  the  variety  while  some  experiments,  certain  fungicides 
special  methods  of  rapid  increase  gave  sman  increases  in  germination 
of  a  limited  seed  supply  are  resorted  and  yield  of  cane  as  compared  with 
to  as  was  true  formerly.  The  identi-  the  untreated,  but  the  increase  was 
fication  of  ratoon  stunting  disease  not  enough  to  justify  the  expense 
in  the  State,  however,  and  the  fact  and  trouble  of  applying  them.  The 
that  its  control  for  the  present  must  use  0f  fungicides  was  therefore  dis- 
depend  on  increasing  small  stocks  continued  in  the  later  experiments, 
of  the  present  commercial  varieties  Qn  July  13,  1948,  the  longest 
that  have  been  freed  of  the  causal  stalks  were  cut"  from  a  plot  of  first 
virus  by  heat  treatment,  again  make  stubble  of  C.  P.  44/101,  and  lots 
it  important  to  realize  the  greatest  were  prepared  for  planting  consist- 
possible  multiplication  of  the  dis-  jng  0f  i_eyey  2-eye  and  4-  to  6-eye 
ease-free  seed.  (full    length)    pieces.      These    were 

A  method  of  rapid  increase,  using  planted   in  replicated  plots   with 
single-eye  pieces  dipped  in  paraffin,  equal  number  of  eyes,  in  light,  sandy 
was    described    in    1933 x    and    was  soil.    Germination  counts  were  made 
used  with   some   success.    However,  at  intervals,  the  weight  of  cane  suit- 
the   results    of   several   trials   made  able  for  seed  was   obtained  in   De- 
from   time   to   time    at   the    Houma  cember    1948,    and    again    as    first 
station    when    new    varieties    were  stubble  in  September,  1949.    The  re- 
being  increased,- indicated  that  use  suits  are  tabulated  below: 
of    single-eye    pieces    did    not    give  Percent         Tons  of  Seed  Cane 
maximum  increase.    Also,  the  extra  Seed  Piece         Germination    Deciglf^tlUQ 
labor  required  for  cutting  the  seed  .  „0  _  m  oc  „ 

.     .  ii         •  i     .         ,i  t  1-eye 68.7  O1  28.  b 

into  small  pieces  and  in  the  subse-  2-eye ei.e  3.1  27.4 

quent   planting,   has   become   an   in-  *^ length. „__-      55.0  3.2  33.6 

creasing    objection    to    the    use    of  f^Lt^ 
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Rain  prevented  planting  the  seed 
material  in  December  produced 
from  the  2-eye  and  full  length 
pieces,  but  if  this  had  been  possible 
the  quantity  of  seed  available  in 
September  1949  from  them  would 
have  been  materially  increased. 

On  January  6,  1948,  seed  of  7 
varieties  was  cut  into  one-fourth  (3- 
to  4-eye)  and  one-half  length  (6-  to 
8-eye)  pieces  and  planted  in  light 
soil  on  Pointe  Farms  Plantation, 
near  Montegut,  Louisiana,  with  5 
replications  of  plots  15-ft.  long  of 
each  seed  piece  size.  Germination, 
as  shown  by  a  count  of  primary 
shoots  in  April,  was  not  significant- 
ly different  for  the  two  seed  piece 
sizes,  but  on  September  22,  when 
the  plots  were  cut  for  seed,  the  yield 
of  cane  from  the  half-length  pieces 
was  greater  than  for  the  fourth- 
length  for  all  varieties,  as  shown  by 
the  following  tabulation: 

Tons  of  Cane  Per  Acre 
from  Seed  Piece  Size:1 

Variety  ■ ■ 

Vi  Length       H  Length 

C.  P.  34/120 14.8  19.0 

C.  P.  44/101 27.7  28.9 

C.  P.  44/132 8.8  11.8 

C.  P.  44/153 25.7  28.4 

C.  P.  45/137 14.2  20.7 

C.  P.  45/165 12.6  16.5 

C.  P.  47/193 19.8  23.9 

1  Difference  required  for  significance  at  odds   of   19:1, 
1.5  tons. 

On  August  22,  1949,  2-eye,  4-eye 
(half  length)  and  8-eye  (full  length) 
seed  pieces  of  C.  P.  44/101  were 
planted  in  replicated  plots  in  light 
soil  on  Pointe  Farms  Plantation. 
There  were  12  replications  of  each 
seed  piece  size  in  plots  1/135-acre 
in  size,  and  the  seed  in  half  of  each 
was  dipped  in  1  percent  Arasan 
solution  before  planting.  The  results 
are  tabulated  below: 

Weight  of  Seed 
Percent  Germination  Cane  (Tons) 

9-30-49  9-29-50 

Seed  Piece  Size  Treated  Untreated       Treated  Untreated 

2-eye 54  47  30.9  29.1 

4-eye  (half 

length) 47  47  29.3  29.2 

8-eye  (full 

length) 43  47  29.3  30.3 

No  benefit  was  obtained  from 
treating  the  seed  with  a  fungicide 
or  cutting  it  into  small  pieces. 

With  this  work  as  a  basis,  further 


experimental  work  was  done  in  1952 
and  1953.  The  variety  chosen  for 
increase  was  C.  P.  50/11.  This  was 
planted  in  three-row  plots,  repli- 
cated six  times.  The  seed  piece 
sizes  used  were:  single-eye,  single- 
eye  dipped  in  paraffin,  2-eye,  half 
length  stalks  (4  or  5  eyes),  and  full 
length  stalks  (8  or  more  eyes). 
These  plots  were  planted  at  the  rate 
of  78  eyes  per  12.5-foot  plot  on 
August  11,  1952.  Germination  and 
stalk  counts  were  made  at  intervals 
following  the  planting.  These  are 
shown  in  table  1. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  table  that 
the  advantage  obtained  in  early 
germination  by  the  single-eye  and 
2-eye  sizes  was  eventually  lost  to 
the  later  germination  and  greater 
tillering  of  the  half  and  full  length 
seed  pieces.  About  three  months 
after  planting  and  just  at  the  time 
the  foliage  was  killed  by  frosts, 
there  were  significantly  better 
stands  in  the  longer  seed  piece  treat- 
ments. This  is  shown  by  both  the 
total  shoot  count  and  number  of 
shoots  per  stool.  Counts  made  in 
February  following  a  moderate  win- 
ter (ten  days  of  below  freezing 
temperatures  and  a  minimum  of  24° 
F.),  continued  to  show  greater  in- 
crease in  stand  of  cane  from  the 
full  and  half  length  seed  pieces  com- 
pared to  single  and  two-eye  pieces. 
By  May  14,  there  was  nearly  a 
four-fold  increase  in  stand  from  the 
longer  seed  pieces.  This  is  shown 
by  the  actual  number  of  stools  per 
plot,  the  total  number  of  shoots  and 
the  number  of  shoots  per  stool.  The 
yield  data  of  the  plant  cane  crop  as 
shown  in  the  last  column  of  table 
1,  represent  a  doubling  in  the  yield 
from  full  and  half  length  seed  pieces 
compared  to  single-eye  pieces.  There 
was  an  18  percent  greater  yield 
from  these  over  the  two-eye  pieces. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  in 
a  planting  made  on  August  12,  1953 
with  the  same  variety.  Thus  far 
only  percentages  of  germination 
and  shoot  counts  on  three  subse- 
quent dates  have  been  taken.  These 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Mr.  David  W.  Pipes,  Jr.  (left)  Presents  Certificate  Of  Life  Membership  In  The 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  To  Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott  At  The  Meeting  Of  The  League's 
Executive   Committee    Held    In    New   Orleans    April    30,    1954. 

Table   1.    Average  percent  germination,  total  shoots,   shoots  per  stool,   stools  per  plot 
and  final  yield  at  various  intervals  after   planting   of   five    seed-piece    treat- 
ments with  C.  P.  50/11  planted  August  11,  1952  at  the  Houma  Station. 


1952 

1953 

Treatment 

Aug.  27 

Sept.  3 

Sept.  16 

Oct.  2 

Nov.  18 

Feb.   18 

May  14 

No\ 

.  16 

Germinati 

Dn  Perce 

at 

Total 

Shoots 

Shoots 
per 
stool 

Stools 
per 
plot 

Total 
Shoots 

Shoots 
per 
stool 

Yield 
of  tons 
per  acre 

12 
17 
13 

7 
4 

19 

24 
18 
18 
12 

32 

36 
27 
31 
25 

44 
47 
35 
41 
33 

349 
450 
438 
470 
396 

135 
106 
274 
391 
361 

2.0 
1.7 
2.7 
3.4 
2.6 

10 
7 
17 
21 
20 

450 

257 

935 

1328 

1335 

7.1 

6.1 

9.2 

10.3 

11.0 

19.2 

Single  eye  +  Paraffin 

13.2 
36.8 

Half  length 

42.4 

Full  length 

47.0 

are  tabulated  below: 


Germination 
v       Percent 

Total  No. 
Sheets 

Aug.  27 

Sept.  18 

Nov.  10 

Single-eye 

Single-eye  +  Paraffin... 
Two-eye 

Half  length 

52 
54 
39 
21 
17 

72 
69 
60 
46 
39 

81 
91 
90 
73 

Full  length 

59 

The  data  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  table  1,  and  show  the  progressive 


loss  of  the  initial  advantage  of  rap- 
id germination  from  single-eye 
pieces  to  the  longer  length  pieces. 
Conclusions 
It  is  apparent  from  the  results 
of  these  experiments  that  although 
single-eye  or  two-eye  seed  pieces 
give  higher  initial  rates  of  germi- 
nation, they   do   not  yield   as   much 
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Mr.  Marcel  J.  Voorhies  (right)  Presents  Certificate  Of  Life  Membership  In  The 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  To  Dr.  St.  John  P.  Chilton  At  The  Meeting  Of  The 
League's  Executive  Committee   Held   In  New   Orleans   April   30,    1954. 


seed  material  the  next  summer  or 
fall  as  do  larger  pieces  of  five  or 
more  eyes.  This  is  at  least  partly 
due  to  the  ability  of  the  longer  seed 
pieces  to  resist  the  winter  condi- 
tions, and  to  the  greater  tillering 
of  the  plants  grown  from  them.  For 
maximum  increase  of  a  limited  seed 
supply,  therefore,  use  of  larger  seed 
pieces  is  preferable  to  cutting  the 
stalks  into  one-eye  or  2-eye  pieces. 
For  early  summer  planting,  use  of 
full  length  stalks  is  recommended. 
For  late  summer  or  early  fall  plant- 
ing, cutting  the  stalks  in  half  is 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
getting  more  uniform  placement  of 
the.  seed  pieces  in  the  row.  Use  of 
half  length  pieces  often  results  in 
more  uniform  stands  and  avoids  the 
bending  that  frequently  occurs  when 
full  length  stalks  are  planted.  How- 
ever, the  yield  of  cane  from  plant- 
ing  half   and   full    length   stalks    is 


usually  about  the  same.  Cutting 
seed  cane  into  shorter  than  half 
length  pieces  requires  more  labor 
and,  particularly  if  they  have  fewer 
than  5  eyes,  often  results  in  a  lower 
yield  of  seed  cane  the  following 
year. 

i  Taggert,  W.  G.,  and  E.  C.  Simon. 

The  rapid  multiplication  of  a  promising  new  sugarcane 
variety.     Sugar  Bulletin  (La.)  11(18):  1-3,  1933. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  292) 
up  to  10  acres  at  all  Stations. 

3.  That  C.  P.  48-103  be  increased 
up  to  10  acres  at  all  Stations. 

4.  That  the  decision  on  whether 
to  transfer  C.  P.  50-11  to  Secondary 
Increase  Station  be  made  at  the 
September  meeting  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee on  Varieties. 

*     *     * 

Columbus  introduced  sugar  cane 
culture  to  the  Americas. 
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SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  JUNE  25, 1954 


Today 

QUOTA  RAWS   DELIVERED   NEW  YORK 6.18 

QUOTA  RAWS   DELIVERED   NEW  ORLEANS 6.16 

WORLD   SPOT   RAWS    (In   Cuba) 3.23 

SUGAR  FUTURES   No.  6 
(Closing   Bid   Prices) 


Sept. 

Today 5.73 

1    Month   Ago- 5.71 

1    Year  Ago 5.93 

*  offered  **  nominal 


Nov. 
5.73 
5.71 
5.93 


1  Month 
Ago 
6.00 
5.98 
3.31 


Mch. 
5.52 
5.48 
5.58 


1  Year 
Ago 
6.40 
6.38 
3.55 


May 
5.54 
5.50 
5.62 


OFFSHORE  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 


This  Month 

American 259,776   bags 

Godchaux 213,975    bags 

Colonial 120,604   bags 

Henderson 86,974   bags 

Southdown None 

South   Coast 56,956   bags 

Sterling None 

Supreme 53,595   bags 


Totals 791,880   bags 


Total  Since  Jan.  1st. 
1,347,353  bags 
938,896  bags 
973.049  bags 
334,815  bags 
58,862  bags 
371,259   bags 

None 
433,681    bags 

4,457,915   bags 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone   CAnal    1225 


M00M  STUt,  inc. 

Steel  Warehouse 
EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 


400  Thalia  St. 


New  Orleans, 
TU   3171 


LION  OIL  PLANT  IN  OPERATION 


The  first  train-load  of  anhydrous 
ammonia  was  shipped  May  17  from 
The  Barton  Plant,  Lion  Oil  Com- 
pany's new  chemical  manufacturing 
installation  near  New  Orleans.  The 
plant,  which  has  been  under  con- 
struction since  mid-1952,  is  expected 
to  be  in  full  operation  some  time 
next  month,  according  to  a  company 
announcement. 

Current  production  of  anhydrous 
ammonia  is  up  to  designed  capacity 
of  approximately  300  tons  a  day. 
When  all  facilities  of  The  Barton 
Plant  are  in  full  production,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  shipments  of  anhydrous 
ammonia    and    pelleted    ammonium 


nitrate  will  average  about  600  tons 
per  day  throughout  the  year.  By- 
product carbon  dioxide  will  be  util- 
ized for  the  production  of  about  42 
tons  daily  of  dry  ice  and  liquid  car- 
bon dioxide. 

Nitric  acid,  an  intermediate  chem- 
ical in  ammonium  nitrate  manu- 
facture, will  be  produced  in  a  unit 
with  capacity  for  430  tons  of  acid 
a  day. 

The  first  tank  car  of  anhydrous 
ammonia  from  the  new  chemical 
plant  was  consigned  to  the  Harvey, 
La.  plant  of  Swift  and  Co.'s  Plant 
Food  Division. 
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(Continued  from  page  291) 
growers    or    the    processors    or    the 
terms  of  the  contract. 

Bulletin  No.  46 

The  College  of  Engineering  of 
Louisiana  State  University  has  ask- 
ed us  to  call  attention  to  their  Bulle- 
tin No.  46  the  title  of  which  is 
"Studies  of  Thermal  Conductivity 
of  Liquids,  Part  IV,  A  Literature 
Survey  of  Ultrasonic  Velocities  in 
Liquids  and  Solutions".  We  are,  of 
course,  very  happy  to  comply  with 
their  request. 

This  work  is  by  Byron  C.  Saki- 
adis,  Research  Assistant  at  the  En- 
gineering Experiment  Station  and 
Dr.  Jesse  Coates,  of  the  Department 
of  Chemical  Engineering. 

Our  editor,  Mr.  Gilbert  J.  Durbin, 
received  a  request  the  other  day 
from  Mr.  Paul  C.  Koons,  Acting 
Director  of  the  Engineering  Experi- 
ment Station,  asking  him  to  review 
Bulletin  No.  46  but  Mr.  Durbin  was 
sorta  preoccupied  at  the  time 
with  a  kidney  stone  so  he  turned 
this  little  job  over  to  our  "In  the 
Field"   man,   Mr.   Lloyd   L.   Lauden. 

Mr.  Lauden  took  one  look  at  Bul- 
letin No.  46  and  suddenly  remem- 
bered an  urgent  date  he  had  some- 
where in  the  field  so  No.  46  is  now 
on  my  desk  where  it  should  have 
been  in  the  first  place. 

Ultrasonic  Velocities  In  Liquids 
and  Solutions  is  all  very  simple. 
You  drop  in  a  little  sound  and  the 
sound  goes  round  and  round  and — 
just  like  it  says  in  Bulletin  No.  46, 
_  TB2 

Cp      Cv  "    778.16  KisP 
Even  a  man  who  spends  most  of  his 
time  in  the  field  should  know  that. 

For  more  detailed  information  we 
suggest  that  you  send  a  dollar  to  the 
Engineering  Experiment  Station  of 
Louisiana  State  University,  in 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  get  your  own 
personal  copy  of  Bulletin  No.  46, 
and,  if  you  see  Lloyd  L.  Lauden  in 
the  field  somewhere,  tell  him  that 
Bulletin  No.  46  has  been  "reviewed" 
and  it's  all  right  to  come  home. 
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IS  JOHNSON  GRASS  YOUR  PROBLEM? 

OLDBURY'S  99%  Pure  Sodium  Chlorate  is  Your  Answer 

Recommended  by  La.  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 


In  Louisiana  Bulletin  No.  442,  published 
and  released  by  the  Louisiana  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations  in  April,  1950, 
SODIUM  CHLORATE  plus  CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE  is  recommended  as  the 
CHEAPEST  and  BEST  CHEMICAL  to 
use  to  permanently  destroy  Johnson  Grass 
on  ditchbanks,  headlands  and  other  non- 
crop  areas.  (See  your  County  Agent  or 
write  us   for  a  free  copy  of  this  Bulletin.) 


BUY  ONLY  OLDBURY'S  99% 
PURE  SODIUM  CHLORATE,  .  .  . 
DON'T  LET  ANYBODY  FOOL 
YOU  INTO  BUYING  LESS.  .  .  . 


OLDBURY'S  99%    Sodium  Chlorate  is: 
Cheaper   to  use, 

Easier   to  dissolve, 

Will   not    lump   nor   cake-up, 
Goes    into    100%    solution, 
Will    store    indefinitely, 
Produces   better   results. 

WHEN  IT'S  CHLORATE  YOU  WANT, 
YOU  CANNOT  FIND  ANY  EQUAL  TO 
OLDBURY'S. 


'The   Problem' 


'The  Solution" 


BUY  YOUR  SODIUM  CHLO- 
RATE NOW  IF  YOU  WANT  TO 
BE  SURE  OF  A  SUPPLY  FOR 
THIS  SUMMER.  .  .  . 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  99%  PURE  SODIUM 
CHLORATE  IS  VERY  LIMITED  AND 
WAY    SHORT    OF    THE    ANTICIPATED 

DEMANDS WHY    WAIT?       SEE    US 

NOW  FOR  SUPPLIES  OF  SODIUM 
CHLORATE,  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE,  and 
for   spraying   equipment. 


"The  Results' 


Distributor  of   Oldbury's   Chlorate 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

by 
A.  W.  DYKERS 


The  Right-To-Work 

On  July  2nd  Governor  Kennon 
signed  the  Right-To- Work  bill  and 
when  he  did  so  Louisiana  became 
the  17th  State  to  adopt  this  type  of 
legislation.  For  the  record  we  are 
printing  the  complete  text  of  the 
Right-To-Work  Bill  on  page  311  of 
this  issue.  Also  for  the  record  we 
list  below  the  recorded  vote  on  the 
Right-To-Work  Bill. 

In  the  Senate  the  vote  was  22  for 
and  14  against. 

Voting  for  the  measure  were: 
Ainsworth,  Eustis  and  Richards  of 
New  Orleans;  Boles  of  Rayville; 
Bonin  of  St.  Martinville;  Burleigh 
of  Franklin;  Copeland  of  Leesville; 
Doles  of  Plain  Dealing;  Duchein  of 
Baton  Rouge;  Folse  of  Arabi;  Gar- 
diner of  Crowley;  Girard  of  Lafay- 
ette; Haley  of  Kilbourne;  Hinton  of 
Downsville;  Martin  of  Lutcher;  Per- 
son of  Ferriday;  Rainach  of  Sum- 
merfield;  Rogers  of  Grand  Cane; 
Sevier  of  Tallulah;  Sparks  of  Mon- 
roe; Toler  of  Clinton;  and  Wilkin- 
son of  Port  Allen. 

Voting  against  the  measure  were: 
Deichmann,  Howard,  MacHauer,  Ma- 
honey  and  Seeber  of  New  Orleans; 
Caillouet  of  Thibodaux;  Davis  of 
Olla;  Freidman  of  Natchez;  Guthrie 
of  Ponchatoula;  McCann  of  Effie; 
Rayburn  of  Bogalusa;  Sockrider  of 
Lake  Charles;  Stumpf  of  Gretna; 
and  Tooke  of  Shreveport. 

The  following  Senators  were 
either  absent  or  did  not  vote;  E.  M. 
Boagni,  Jr.  of  Opelousas;  G.  F. 
Hennigan  of  Fields;  and  J.  R.  Hunt- 
er, Jr.  of  Alexandria. 


The  vote  in  the  House  was  58  for 
and  41  against. 

Voting  for  the  measure  were: 
Barranger,  DeVille,  Koorie  and  Tes- 
sier  of  Orleans  Parish;  Gravolet  of 
Plaquemine  Parish;  Cleveland  and 
Fremaux  of  Acadia  Parish;  Savoie 
of  Assumption  Parish;  Villemarette 
and  Yarno  of  Avoyelles  Parish; 
Wimberly  of  Bienville  Parish;  Stin- 
son  of  Bossier  Parish ;  Brown, 
Gardner,  Jack,  and  Smith  of  Caddo 
Parish;  Calton  of  Caldwell  Parish; 
Dyson  of  Cameron  Parish;  Womack 
of  Catahoula  Parish;  Garrett  of 
Claiborne  Parish;  Murray  of  De- 
Soto  Parish;  McCollister  and  Rob- 
erts of  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish; 
Delony  of  East  Carroll  Parish;  Mor- 
gan of  East  Feliciana  Parish;  Buie 
of  Franklin  Parish;  Rambo  of 
Grant  Parish;  Decuir  of  Iberia  Par- 
ish; Kirkpatrick  of  Jefferson  Davis 
Parish;  Begnaud  and  Webb  of  Laf- 
ayette Parish;  Guidry  and  Soignet 
of  Lafourche  Parish;  Napper  of 
Lincoln  Parish;  Lancaster  of  Madi- 
son Parish;  Cheves  and  Boozman  of 
Natchitoches  Parish;  Faulk  and 
Wall  of  Ouachita  Parish;  Jewell  of 
Pointe  Coupe  Parish;  Blair  and  Goff 
of  Rapides  Parish;  Vetter  of  Red 
River  Parish;  Stout  of  Richland 
Parish;  Belisle  of  Sabine  Parish; 
Graugnard  of  St.  James  Parish; 
Dubuisson  and  Mrs.  Parrott  of  St. 
Landry  Parish;  Angelle  of  St.  Mar- 
tin Parish;  Aycock  and  Grizaffi  of 
St.  Mary  Parish;  Seaman  of  Tensas 
Parish;  Dupont  of  Terrebonne  Par- 
ish; Fields  of  Union  Parish;  Her- 
nandez of  Vernon  Parish;  Gleason 
(Continued  on  page  318) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


Seed  Treatment  For  Stunting 
Disease  In  1954 


Again  this  year  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  the  Louisiana 
State  Experiment  Station  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  continue  their  attempts 
to  control  Stunting  disease  of  sugar 
cane  by  using  a  Hot  Air  Treatment 
of  54°  C  for  8  hours. 

The  League's  Committee  on  the 
Control  of  Stunting  Disease  has 
commissioned  the  firm  of  Ogden 
and  Woodruff,  Consulting  Engi- 
neers, Baton  Rouge,  La.  to  draw  up 
plans  and  specifications  for  a  heat- 
ing unit  that  will  treat  3%  tons  of 
cane  at  a  temperature  of  54°  C  for 
an  8  hour  period. 

Mr.  Lewis  Doherty,  contractor, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  has  been  awarded 
the  contract  to  construct  the  unit. 
The  League  has  made  available  a 
sum  of  money  to  cover  the  costs  of 
construction  and  operation  of  this 
unit. 

This  unit  will  be  constructed  on 
a  La  Cross  trailer  powered  by  a  5 
ton  White  power  unit.  The  trailer 
bed  is  26  feet  long  and  9  feet  wide. 
This  La  Cross  trailer  and  White 
power  unit  is  owned  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  Dept.  of  Lou- 
isiana State  University  and  is  the 
same  unit  used  for  this  project  last 
year.  The  same  heating  chamber 
26  feet  long,  9  feet  wide  and  8  feet 
high  used  last  year  will  be  used 
again  this  year. 

Plans  this  year  call  for  insulating 
the  walls  and  ceiling  and  construc- 
tion of  shelves  mounted  to  the  walls 
and  air  ducts  below  each  shelf. 
Walk  way  space  will  be  reserved  be- 


tween  shelves   for   loading   and   un- 
loading the  cane. 

Below  are  most  of  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  heating  unit. 

Duct  Heater:  Janitrol  No.  450-94, 
equal  Butane  fired,  with  A.G.A.  out- 
put capacity  of  360,000  Btuh. 

Supply  Fan:  American  Blower 
Type  ACH  No.  118H,  or  Equal  5400 
CFM  at  %"  S.P.,  1900  O.V.,  530 
RPM,  18"  Wheel,  up  blast  discharge, 
counter  clockwise  rotation,  belt 
driven. 

Butane  Engine:  A  20  horse  power 
Wisconsin  Engine  to  be  mounted  on 
trailer  as  shown.  Provide  adjustable 
pulley  on  engine  shaft  to  drive  fan 
as  specified  speed.  Pulley  shall  have 
sufficient  range  to  vary  fan  speed 
10%  below  and  above  speed  speci- 
fied. 

Butane  Tank:  Mount  tank  on 
trailer.  Provide  full  charge  of  Bu- 
tane. Provide  necessary  piping  and 
valves  to  hook-up  engine  and  heater. 
Grade  all  pipe  1/4"  per  foot.  Instal- 
lation of  tank  and  piping  to  be  as 
recommended  by  La.  Liquified  Pe- 
troleum Gas  Association. 

Controls:  Controls  shall  be  Minne- 
apolis, Honeywell,  or  equal,  and  in 
general  shall  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing complete  with  wiring: 

Thermal  overheat  fan  switch  to 
turn  on  fan  and  shut  off  burners  in 
case  of  overheat  set  at  135°  F. 

Pan  type  humidifier  complete 
with  pan,  float  valve,  storage  tank, 
and  piping. 

Three  averagine  type  remote  bulb 
electronic     thermostats     to     control 
(Continued  on  page  317) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


You  Can  And  You  Can't  —  Or  What  To 
Do  With  Your  Excess  Quota  Sugarcane 


Drastic  curtailment  of  marketing 
and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
acres  of  sugarcane  which  may  be 
planted  in  Louisiana  and  Florida 
have  brought  up  the  $64  question: 
"What  can  a  producer  do  with  his 
excess  quota  sugarcane?" 

There  are.  only  three  alternatives 
available  to  the  producer  who  wants 
to  dispose  of  non-proportionate 
share  sugarcane  and  still  qualify 
for  Sugar  Act  payments.  According 
to  the  Sugar  Division,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  these  alter- 
natives are  (1)  he  may  use  the 
sugarcane  for  the  production  of 
high  test  molasses,  or  (2)  for  the 
production  of  syrup,  or  (3)  for 
feeding  to  livestock  as  sugarcane. 

When  asked  whether  sugarcane 
used  for  livestock  feed  or  in  the  pro- 
duction of  livestock  feed  or  for  the 
distillation  of  alcohol  is  subject  to 
a  processing  tax,  Internal  Revenue 
officials  and  officials  of  the  U.  S. 
D.  A.  were  in  accord,  namely :  that 
a  tax  must  be  paid  on  all  manufac- 
tured sugar  but  that  a  refund  is 
obtainable  by  the  person  using  the 
manufactured  sugar  for  any  of  the 
specific  purposes  enumerated  above. 

The  next  question  to  U.  S.  D.  A. 
was  whether  or  not  such  sugar  was 
chargeable  against  marketing  quotas 
under  Title  II  of  the  Act.  The 
Sugar  Division  spokesmen  pointed 
out  that  Section  212  of  the  Act  spe- 
cifically exempts  from  Title  II  sug- 
ar or  liquid  sugar  used  for  the  dis- 
tillation of  alcohol  or  for  livestock 
feed  or  for  the  production  of  live- 
stock feed.  They  said  that  if  a  pro- 
ducer  desires   to   market   sugar   for 


the  purposes  exempt  under  Section 
212  without  charge  to  the  quota  and 
marketing  allotment,  he  may  do  so 
by  furnishing  a  bond  in  accordance 
with  Sugar  Regulations  819. 

The  next  question  was  whether 
or  not  such  sugar  was  chargeable 
or  reckoned  in  the  Areas'  production 
quota.  Agriculture  officials  said 
that  all  sugarcane  grown  on  the 
farm  for  the  production  of  sugar  or 
liquid  sugar  and  for  seed  must  be 
within  the  proportionate  share,  for 
the  farm  if  the  producer  desires  to 
qualify  for  a  Sugar  Act  payment. 
Non-proportionate  share  sugarcane 
may  be  marketed  from  a  farm  only 
for  the  production  of  high  test  mo- 
lasses or  syrup  or  to  be  fed  to 
cattle  as  sugarcane,  providing  the 
producer  properly  accounts  for  such 
non-proportionate  share  cane  dis- 
posed of  in  this  manner. 

Question  No.  4  was  whether  sug- 
ar from  cane  grown  on  lands  not 
under  proportionate  shares  could  be 
used  for  this  purpose  without  jeop- 
ardizing the  benefit  payment  to  a 
processor  and  grower.  The  answer: 
Assuming  that  the  sugarcane  is  pro- 
duced on  land  which  is  part  of  a 
farm  with  a  proportionate  share, 
the  producer  would  forfeit  the  en- 
tire Sugar  Act  payment  if  any  non- 
proportionate  share  cane  was  mar- 
keted for  the  production  of  sugar 
or  seed.  Section  301  (b)  of  the  Sug- 
ar Act  provides  as  a  condition  for 
payment  to  a  producer  that  there 
shall  not  have  been  marketed  or 
processed  an  amount  of  sugarcane 
grown  on  a  farm  and  used  for  the 

(Continued   on  page   317) 
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SUGAR  TECHNOLOGY  IN  LOUISIANA 

(A  Talk  at  the  March  Meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Academy  of  Science, 
by  Dr.  George  P.  Meade) 


Sugar  chemists  and  sugar  chem- 
istry are  terms  that  are  necessarily 
ambiguous  because  they  refer  to 
two  widely  differing  fields  of 
thought  and  endeavor.  At  one  end 
of  the  scale — at  the  top  of  the  scale, 
I  might  say — are  the  true  sugar 
chemists,  as  exemplified  by  the 
great  German,  Emil  Fischer  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  America's 
C.  S.  Hudson,  who  died  just  a  few 
years  ago.  These  men,  and  others 
like  them,  were  true  sugar  chemists 
because  they  have  studied  the  ex- 
tremely complex  organic  chemistry 
of  the  sugars — the  composition,  the 
reactions,  the  synthesis  and  the 
make-up  of  the  whole  class  of  com- 
pounds that  are  generically  classed 
as  "sugars"  by  the  chemists  them- 
selves. At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale — the  bottom  of  the  scale,  if 
you  wish — are  those  like  myself  who 
are  called  sugar  chemists  but  who 
are  really  sugar  technologists. 

What  we  are  discussing  here  this 
afternoon,  then,  is  not  sugar  chem- 
istry but  sugar  technology — actually 
cane-sugar  or  sucrose  technology  to 
be  more  specific — that  is  of  such 
enormous  importance  to  the  econo- 
mic and  scientific  life  of  Louisiana. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  even  to 
Louisianians  themselves  "the  sugar 
business"  means  primarily  cane 
raising  and  raw  sugar  manufacture 
— "the  grinding  season".  Few  even 
within  the  business  itself  seem  to 
realize  that  the  Port  of  New  Or- 
leans imports  more  raw  sugar  for 
refining  than  any  Port  of  Entry  in 
the  United  States  (possibly  in  the 
world)  and  that  this  raw  sugar  is 
all  turned  into  refined  sugar  in  such 
volume  as  to  make  Louisiana,  not 
only  the  largest  cane-growing  state 
in  the  Union  but  the  largest  cane- 
sugar  refining  state.  When  I  made 
this  statement  last  year  at  a  meet- 
ing in  New  Orleans  of  refiners  from 
all  over  the  world,  it  was  the  Lou- 


isianians present  who  questioned 
the  statistics! 

Although  it  is  quite  a  common 
error  in  Louisiana  to  call  raw  sugar 
factories  refineries,  a  true  refinery 
is  one  that  takes  raw  sugar  made 
at  the  factory  and  refines  it  by  re- 
melting  and  subsequent  processing. 
There  are  only  19  operating  cane 
sugar  refineries  in  the  United  States 
producing  the  6V2  million  tons  of 
refined  cane  sugar  that  is  consumed 
in  this  country.  Two  of  these  are 
in  Boston,  four  in  the  Port  of  New 
York,  two  in  Philadelphia,  one  each 
in  Baltimore;  Savannah;  Sugarland, 
Texas;  and  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  remaining  seven  are 
all  in  Louisiana  i.e.  more  than  one 
third  of  the  operating  cane  sugar 
refineries  are  in  the  Southern  part 
of  this  state  near  New  Orleans. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  ex- 
plain the  sharp  difference  between 
the  older  style  bonechar  refineries 
and  the  more  recent  process  using 
activated  carbon.  Bonechar  is  the 
older  and  more  elaborate  process 
and  it  is  employed  by  15  of  the  19 
refineries  described  above. 

The  bonechar  itself  is  made  by 
calcining  animal  bones  in  granular 
form  at  a  very  high  temperature 
(1400°F)  until  all  the  volatile  or- 
ganic matter  is  driven  off,  leaving 
a  deposit  of  carbon  on  the  bony 
structure  of  tri-calcium  phosphate. 
This  material  was  first  put  into  use 
in  sugar  refining  about  130  years 
ago  and  at  least  90%  of  all  the  re- 
fined cane  sugar  produced  in  the 
United  States  is  decolorized  with 
bonechar.  The  char  is  used  over 
and  over  again  through  cycles  of 
filtration,  washing  with  hot  water, 
and  revivification  by  heat  in  pipe 
kilns,  so  that  it  is  in  service  from 
3  to  5  years.  The  weight  of  bone- 
char in  use  is  enormous,  a  large 
refinery  having  a  million  pounds  in 
(Continued  on  page  312) 
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TEXT  OF  THE  RIGHT-TO-WORK  BILL, 

EFFECTIVE  JULY  28,  1954 


Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  of  Louisiana,  that  it  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  public 
policy  of  Louisiana  that  the  right  of 
a  person  or  persons  to  work  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account 
of  membership  or  nonmembership  in 
any  labor  union  or  labor  organiza- 
tion. 

Section  2.  Any  express  or  im- 
plied agreement  or  understanding, 
or  practice,  between  any  employer 
and  any  labor  union  or  labor  organi- 
zation whereby  any  person  not  a 
member  of  such  union  or  organiza- 
tion shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
work  for  an  employer,  or  whereby 
such  membership  is  made  a  condi- 
tion of  employment  or  continuation 
of  employment  by  such  employer,  or 
whereby  any  such  union  or  orzani- 
zation  acquires  an  employment  mo- 
nopoly in  any  enterprise,  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  an  illegal  combina- 
tion or  conspiracy  and  against  pub- 
lic policy. 

Section  3.  Any  express  or  implied 
agreement,  understanding,  or  prac- 
tice which  is  designed  to  cause  or 
require,  or  has  the  effect  of  causing 
or  requiring,  any  employer,  whether 
or  not  a  party  thereto,  to  violate 
any  provision  of  this  act  is  hereby 
declared  an  illegal  agreement,  under- 
standing, or  practice,  and  contrary 
to  public  policy. 

Section  4.  Any  person,  firm,  as- 
sociation, corporation,  or  labor  union 
or  organization  engaged  in  lockouts, 
lay-offs,  boycotts,  picketing,  work 
stoppages,  slow-downs,  or  other  con- 
duct, a  purpose  or  effect  of  which 
is  to  cause,  force,  persuade  or  in- 
duce any  other  person,  firm,  asso- 
ciation, corporation  or  labor  union 
or  organization  to  violate  any  pro- 
vision of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of 
illegal  conduct  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic policy  as  stated  in  this  act. 

Section  5.  No  person  shall  be  re- 
quired by  an  employer  to  become,  or 
remain  a  member  of  any  labor  union 
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or  labor  organization  as  a  condition 
of  employment  or  continuation  of 
employment  by  such  employer. 

Section  6.  No  person  shall  be  re- 
quired by  an  employer  to  abstain  or 
refrain  from  membership  in  any 
labor  union  or  labor  organization  as 
a  condition  of  employment  or  con- 
tinuation of  employment. 

Section  7.  No  employer  shall  re- 
quire any  person,  as  a  condition  of 
employment  or  continuation  of  em- 
ployment, to  pay  any  dues,  fees  or 
other  charges  of  any  kind  to  any 
labor  union  or  labor  organization. 

Section  8.  Any  person  who  may 
be  denied  employment  or  be  de- 
prived of  continuation  of  his  employ- 
ment in  violation  of  this  act,  shall 
be  entitled  to  recover  in  solido  from 
any  other  person,  firm,  corporation, 
association,  or  labor  organization  so 
violating  this  act,  or  acting  in  con- 
cert with  such  violator,  by  appro- 
priate action  in  the  courts  of  this 
state,  such  actual  damages  as  he 
may  have  sustained  by  reason  of 
such  denial  or  deprivation  of  em- 
ployment. 

Section  9.  Any  employer,  person, 
firm,  association,  corporation,  lab- 
or union  or  organization  injured  as 
a  result  of  any  violation  or  threat- 
ened violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  act  or  threatened  with  any  such 
violation  shall  be  entitled  to  in- 
junctive relief  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  the  injunction  law  of  this 
state  applicable  to  general  civil  mat- 
ters, presently  Louisiana  revised 
statutes  of  1950,  title  13,  chapter  20, 
part  5,  sections  4061-4071,  inclusive, 
against  any  and  all  violators  or  per- 
sons threatening  violations. 

Section  10.  Nothing  in  this  act 
shall  be  construed  to  deny  or  abridge 
the  right  of  employes  by  and 
through  a  labor  organization  or  lab- 
or union  to  bargain  collectively  with 
their  employer. 

Section  11.  This  act  shall  apply 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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to  all  contracts  entered  into  after 
the  effective  date  hereof  and  to  any 
renewal  or  extension  of  any  exist- 
ing contract  occurring  thereafter. 

Section  12.  If  any  clause,  sen- 
tence, paragraph,  section  or  part  of 
this  act  shall  be  adjudged  by  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to 
be  invalid,  such  judgment  shall  not 
affect,  impair,  or  invalidate  the  re- 
mainder thereof,  but  shall  be  con- 
fined in  its  operation  to  the  clause, 
sentence,  paragraph,  section  or  part 
thereof  directly  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy in  which  such  judgment 
shall  have  been  rendered. 

Section  13.  All  laws  or  parts  of 
laws  in  conflict  or  inconsistent  here- 
with be,  and  the  same  are,  hereby 
repealed. 


SUGAR  TECHNOLOGY 

(Continued  from  page  310) 
active  service  at  all  times. 

Activated  carbon,  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent material,  made  by  burning 
such  waste  fibrous  materials  as 
peat,  sea  weed,  rice  hulls,  paper  pulp 
waste,  etc.,  and  then  treating  with 
strong  chemicals  such  as  caustic 
soda  and  acids.  The  resulting  car- 
bon is  used  in  a  two-stage  throw- 
away  basis,  a  very  small  percentage 
of  carbon  on  the  solids  melted  being 
sufficient  to  decolorize  the  sugar 
solutions. 

In  1920  and  the  following  decade 
the  development  of  activated  carbon 
was  actively  pursued  in  Louisiana 
and  it  was  believed  by  many  that 
activated  carbons  would  completely 
replace  bonechar.  The  process  was 
simpler  and  did  not  require  the 
large  investment  that  the  bonechar 
process  does,  water  requirements 
were  less,  a  few  pounds  of  carbon 
replaced  thousands  of  pounds  of 
char  etc.  However,  it  soon  de- 
veloped that  the  activated  carbon 
process  was  as  costly  over  all  as 
the  bonechar  system  and  the  vege- 
table carbons  are  now  used  only  in 
the  smaller  and  less  elaborate 
plants.  The  two  processes  are  still 
controversially  opposed.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  bonechar  refineries  point 


out  that  no  refinery  using  char  has 
changed  over  to  adopt  the  simpler 
activated  carbon  process.  As  op- 
posed to  this  the  carbon  refineries 
point  out  that  the  only  new  re- 
fineries built  in  the  past  thirty 
years  have  employed  activated  car- 
bons. Neither  of  these  arguments 
is  conclusive  but  it  is  of  interest  to 
Louisiana  that  three  of  the  four 
refineries  in  the  United  States  using 
activated  carbon  are  in  Louisiana, 
and  all  three  of  these  have  been 
built  or  rebuilt  in  the  past  twenty 
years. 

Louisiana  has  a  proud  heritage  in 
its  contributions  to  the  scientific 
and  technological  development  of 
the  sugar  industry  of  the  world. 
My  talk  is  supposed  to  refer  to  "re- 
cent" advances  but  it  is  fair  to 
interpret  that  word  somewhat  elas- 
tically  and  to  speak  of  the  historical 
background  of  Louisiana  sugar  tech- 
nology. 

By  far  the  greatest  achievement 
of  a  Louisianian  in  the  field  of 
sugar  was  the  invention  and  de- 
velopment of  the  multiple-effect 
evaporator  by  Norbert  Rillieux,  a 
"free  man  of  color"  and  an  engi- 
neering genius  of  a  century  ago. 
Rillieux  was  born  of  a  French 
father  and  a  quadroon  mother  in 
New  Orleans  in  1805  and  was  later 
educated  in  Paris  where  he  became 
an  instructor  in  the  Ecole  Centrale 
while  still  a  very  young  man.  He 
developed  the  theory  of  multiple- 
effect  vacuum  evaporation  and  re- 
turned to  his  native  New  Orleans 
about  1834  to  put  the  principle  into 
active  practice.  His  earlier  experi- 
mental equipment  failed  for  reasons 
not  evident  today  but  by  1843  he 
had  obtained  patents  and  put  into 
active  operation  the  first  vacuum 
multiple-effect  evaporator  in  his- 
tory. This  has  been  described  by 
the  late  Dr.  Charles  A.  Browne, 
eminent  sugar  specialist  and  chem- 
ical historian,  as  the  "greatest 
achievement  in  chemical  engineering 
in  the  nineteenth  century." 

Rillieux's  patents  show  that  he 
had  a  complete  grasp  of  the  thermo- 
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dynamics  underlying  the  principles 
of  his  evaporators.  It  is  important 
that  this  point  be  understood,  as  I 
have  heard  educated  men  in  Louisi- 
ana, who  know  of  Rillieux's  racial 
background  say  that  "he  was  an 
ignorant  Negro  who  connected  two 
vacuum  pans  together  and  found 
that    they    would    work".     Nothing 


than  the  preceding  one,  with  the 
first  heated  by  steam  and  the  suc- 
cessive ones  so  connected  that  the 
vapor  of  the  first  passed  from  it  to 
the  heating  element  of  the  second; 
the  vapor  of  the  second  to  the  heat- 
ing element  of  the  third,  and  with 
the  last  body  connected  to  a  con- 
denser  (Explain  by  Diagram).    This 
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could  be.  further  from  the  truth. 
The  "Louisiana  Planter"  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1894  said  that 
Rillieux  was  "one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished engineers  that  has  ever 
been  identified  with  the  sugar- 
industry"  and  this  has  been  echoed 
by  all  students  of  the  history  of 
sugar  technology. 

The  theory  of  multiple-effect 
evaporation  is  based  on  the  repeated 
use  of  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapors 
from  the  sugar  solution  being 
evaporated.  In  theory,  one  pound 
of  steam  could  evaporate  an  almost 
unlimited  amount  of  water  by  the 
multiple-effect  principle,  although  in 
practice  the  system  is  limited  by 
many  factors  such  as  temperature 
and  pressure  differentials  and  the 
like. 

In  practice  Rillieux's  patents  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  vacuum  vessels, 
each  maintained  at  a  lower  vacuum 


is  the  essential  design  of  modern 
multiple  evaporators,  now  universal 
in  all  sugar  work  and  in  chemical 
processing  of  widely  varying  kinds 
such  as  condensed  milk,  salt  manu- 
facture, soap  gelatine  and  glue  and 
in  recovery  of  waste  liquors  in 
many  processes.  Before  leaving  the 
fascinating  story  of  Rillieux,  it 
should  be  noted  that  his  was  no 
mere  improvement  but  a  revolution 
in  sugar  manufacture.  The  manual 
labor  of  sweating  slaves  ladling 
syrup  from  one  vat  to  the  next  in 
the  old  open  kettle  process  was  re- 
placed by  a  skilled  operator  manipu- 
lating the  valves  of  a  complex  ap- 
paratus, in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
is  done  in  modern  sugar  practice. 

Another  "first"  for  Louisiana  at 
about  that  same  time  was  the  im- 
portation by  Valcour  Aime  in  St. 
James  Parish  of  the  first  polari- 
scope    ever    used    in    the    Western 
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Hemisphere.  Somewhere  in  the 
Louisiana  State  Museum  in  New 
Orleans  is  the  apparatus  that  Val- 
cour  Aime  pioneered  in  bringing  to 
this  country  and  which  was  made 
in  France  by  the  famous  Clerget 
himself. 

The  polariscope  is  now  universal 
in  all  sugar  practice  for  the  analysis 
and  control  of  the  products.  Biot 
Clerget  and  others  in  France  dis- 
covered about  1845  that  a  sugar 
solution  will  rotate  the  plane  of 
polarized  light,  the  amount  of  rota- 
tion depending  on  the  concentration 
of  the  solution,  the  depth  of  solu- 
tion through  which  the  light  passes 
and  the  amount  of  sugar  present. 
By  controlling  all  the  variables  ex- 
cept the  purity  of  the  solution  itself 
the  amount  of  rotation  can  be  trans- 
lated to  "sugar  degrees"  and  the 
percentage  of  sugar  in  the  solution 
determined  with  commercial  accur- 
acy. The  purchase,  of  raw  sugar 
throughout  the  world  is  on  a  "polar- 
ization" basis,  and  a  "96  test  raw" 
means  one  giving  a  reading  of  96 
sugar  degrees  on  the  polariscope 
under  the  controlled  conditions  of  the 
test.  All  this  that  has  been  de- 
scribed so  far  was  in  ante-bellum 
days. 

The  milling  or  grinding  of  cane, 
for  over  150  years,  has  been  done 
by  horizontal  metal  rollers  (cast 
iron  or  steel)  arranged  in  triangu- 
lar pattern  so  that  the  cane  passes 
first  between  the  top  roller  and  the 
forward  bottom  roller  and  then  be- 
tween the  same  top  roller  and  the 
rear  bottom  roller.  Such  a  combi- 
nation is  known  as  the  three-roller 
mill,  and  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, cane  was  generally  ground 
after  preliminary  crushing  or 
shredding,  on  two  such  three-roller 
combinations  called  specifically  a 
six-roller  mill. 

Nowadays  fifteen  or  eighteen  and 
even  twenty-one  roller  mills  are  quite 
common,  preceded  by  knives,  crush- 
ers, and  shredders  to  prepare  the 
cane  for  the  milling. 

Most  of  us  in  the  sugar  business 
are  so  used  to  these  long  trains  of 


mills  for  the  grinding  of  sugar  cane 
that  it  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that 
the.  first  nine-roller  mill  in  the 
world  was  installed  about  1900  at 
"Cora"  plantation  just  above  Don- 
aldsonville.  This  innovation  was  of 
such  importance  and  caused  so  much 
talk  in  cane-grinding  circles  that 
the  manufacturers  of  this  set  of 
mills  called  their  product  the  "Cora" 
mills  and  the  name  of  this  Louisiana 
relatively  small  plantation,  cast  in 
raised  letters  on  the  mill-housings, 
became  famous  all  over  the  cane- 
producing  world. 

More  recently  Louisiana  has  pio- 
neered in  the  elaboration  of  cane 
by-products.  The  first  large  com- 
mercial use  of  bagasse,  the  fibrous 
waste  left  after  the  extraction  of 
the  juice  from  the  cane,  was  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  wall-board 
known  as  "Celotex".  Other  less 
widely  known  by-product  usage  will 
be  mentioned  later. 

The  sugar  business  in  general — 
not  only  in  Louisiana — was  among 
the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest  of  the 
industries  to  employ  chemists  and 
chemical  control.  When  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  was  founded 
in  1876,  ten  of  the  thirty-five  char- 
ter members  were  then  engaged  in 
sugar  work  or  later  became  promi- 
nent in  the  industry.  When  I  en- 
tered the  sugar  refining  branch  of 
the  industry  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  complete  technical  and 
quality  control  were  already  an  es- 
tablished fact  in  much  the  same 
form  as  they  are  today,  in  kind  if 
not  in  degree.  Instrumentation  is  of 
course,  more  general  than  it  was 
then,  as  it  is  in  all  industries. 

Two  analytical  advances,  not  di- 
rectly related  to  sugar  chemistry, 
have  contributed  greatly  to  tech- 
nologic and  chemical  improvement 
in  all  branches  of  the  sugar  indus- 
try. The  first  of  these  is  hydrogen- 
ion  concentration,  more  generally 
called  pH  for  the  control  of  acidity- 
alkalinity  conditions  in  sugar  pro- 
cesses. It  is  of  interest  that  the 
first  paper  on  the  use  of  the  pH 
system  in  sugar  work  was  published 
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in  1922  in  the  old  "Louisiana  Plant- 
er" by  Brewster  and  Raines,  then 
both  with  the  Louisiana  Experiment 
Station  at  Baton  Rouge.  The  pH 
methods  most  generally  employed  at 
that  time  were  colorimetric ;  but 
these  were  soon  replaced  by  electro- 
metric  apparatus.  Someone  in  Eu- 
rope said  that  Americans  determine 
the  pH  of  everything,  living  and 
dead,  and  this  is  certainly  true  in 
the  sugar  business. 

Sugar  is  extremely  sensitive  to 
both  acidity  and  alkalinity,  acid 
liquors  inverting  and  alkaline  liquors 
destroying  levulose  with  discolora- 
tion and  these  reactions  are  espe- 
cially evident  at  the  high  tempera- 
tures maintained  in  all  sugar  pro- 
cesses. The  pH  measures  the  true 
inverting  power  of  acids  whereas 
titrations  and  test  papers  do  not,  so 
the  pH  system  is  exceptionally  use- 
ful in  sugar  work  and  is  used  at  all 
stages  of  the  process,  but  most  ef- 
fectively in  clarification  of  raw 
houses  and  in  defecation  of  the 
liquors  in  the  refinery.  It  is  com- 
mon practice  for  unskilled  workmen 
to  run  colorimetric  pH  tests  but 
more  recently  the  electrometric  sys- 
tem use  of  determination  has  come 
into  commercial  practice.  Automa- 
tic pH  control  of  the  addition  of 
lime  and  other  chemicals  both  in 
raw  sugar  factory  work,  beet  fac- 
tory carbonatation,  and  cane  sugar 
refining  defecation,  are  now  general 
throughout  the  world.  The  old  lit- 
mus and  other  test-paper  methods 
have  been  entirely  superseded,  and 
many  young  sugar  chemists  do  not 
know  what  litmus  paper  looks  like. 

The  other  scientific  advance  that 
has  contributed  greatly  to  all  classes 
of  sugar  work  in  colorimetry.  The 
importance  of  color  and  color  prod- 
ucts in  all  the  branches  of  the  in- 
dustry needs  no  emphasis,  and  mod- 
ern methods  of  spectro-photometric 
color  determination  have  become  a 
valuable  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
sugar  technologist.  As  a  companion 
to  colorimetry,  the  determination  of 
turbidity  in  sugar  solution,  ranks  in 
almost     equal     importance.      Unfor- 


tunately it  can  not  be  said  that  the 
methods  for  determining  color  and 
turbidity  have  been  definitely  estab- 
lished, as  can  be  seen  from  the 
many  papers  on  these  subjects  being 
discussed  on  every  program  of  the 
Carbohydrate  Division  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society. 

It  is  quite  customary  now  to  use 
electro-photometric  instruments  for 
colorimetry  and  turbidemetry,  elimi- 
nating the  human  element  in  the 
determination  of  color  and  turbidity. 
These  instruments,  like  most  auto- 
matic laboratory  devices,  are  ex- 
tremely tricky  and  frequently  give 
very  misleading  results  if  not  prop- 
erly serviced. 

Another  powerful  analytical  tool 
that  is  just  now  being  put  to  ex- 
cellent use  by  research  men  in  the 
industry  is  paper  chromatography, 
which  has  made  possible  the  sepa- 
ration of  constituents  in  sugar  liq- 
uors that  have  previously  been 
guessed  at  or  at  best  approximated. 
This  is  a  research  device  not  yet  in 
use  in  routine  control  work  but  it 
may  well  be,  as  in  the  case  of 
many  other  scientific  innovations, 
that  some  day  it  will  be  simplified 
and  used  for  control  purposes. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  of  all 
modern  advances  suggested  for  sug- 
ar work  are  the  synthetic  ion  ex- 
change resins  that  have  come  into 
general  use  in  recent  years  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  water  puri- 
fication. As  a  friend  of  mine  said 
when  he  first  heard  of  ion  ex- 
change, "if  it  is  possible  to  reach 
into  a  common  salt  solution  with  a 
resin  and  take  out  the  sodium  leav- 
ing hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
reach  in  with  another  resin  and  take 
out  the  hydrochloric  acid,  leaving 
water  only,  it  is  time  for  me  to  go 
back  to  freshmen  chemistry".  The 
ion  exchange  resins  were  greeted  in 
the  sugar  business  with  much  en- 
thusiasm and  are  actually  in  use 
in  a  few  beet-sugar  houses  and  in 
some  special  processes  in  cane  re- 
fining. However,  as  a  general  puri- 
fying agent  for  sugar  solutions,  par- 
ticularly cane  sugar,  they  have  been 
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found  to  be  much  more  expensive 
than  the  benefits  of  the  process 
warrant,  and  the  adoption  has  not 
met  with  the  success  that  the  pro- 
ponents originally  expected.  It  is 
frequently  lost  sight  of  that  by  far 
the  cheapest  and  most  generally 
used  method  of  purification  of  sugar 
solutions  is  crystallization  and  crys- 
tallization has  never  been  sup- 
planted in  either  cane  sugar  manu- 
facture, cane  sugar  refining,  or  beet 
sugar  manufacture,  as  a  method  of 
removing  the  greater  portion  of  im- 
purities from  sugar. 

Possibly  one  of  the  best  evidences 
of  the  advance  of  sugar  chemistry 
and  technology  is  the  growing  lit- 
erature on  the  subject,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  scientific 
associations  dealing  with  various 
phases  of  the  work.  Within  the  past 
ten  or  fifteen  years  we  have  seen 
the  publication  of  "Polarimetry, 
Saccharimetry  and  the  Sugars"  by 
Bates  and  his  associates  at  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards;  "Technology  for 
Sugar  Refinery  Workers'  'by  Oliver 
Lyle  of  England;  "The  Bibliography 
of  Solid  Adsorbents"  by  Deitz  of 
the  Bone  Char  Research  Project, 
also  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards; 
"Beet  Sugar  Technology"  by  Mc- 
Ginnis  and  others  (the  first  book  in 
English  on  beet  sugar  in  over  sixty 
years)  and  "Sugar  Technology"  by 
Pieter  Homig  and  a  group  of  spe- 
cialists. A  book  in  French  "La 
Sucrerie  de  Cannes"  by  Hugot  sup- 
plements this  list,  and  during  this 
period  new  and  enlarged  editions  of 
the  monumental  "Sugar  Analysis" 
by  Browne  and  Zerban,  and  the 
"Cane  Sugar  Handbook"  have  also 
appeared. 

The  associations  relating  to  sugar 
that  have  been  formed  in  this  same 
period  include  The  Sugar  Research 
Foundation,  Inc.  of  New  York,  a 
joint  project  of  all  sugar  interests, 
Beet  and  Cane,  vin  the  United  States 
and  the  West  Indies  that  is  doing 
noble  work  in  combatting  the  false 
beliefs  of  food  faddists  who  con- 
demn sugar  as  a  food.  The  Bone 
Char  Research   Project,   carried   out 


at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  spon- 
sored by  United  States  refineries 
and  many  refiners  abroad  who  are 
interested  in  the  use  of  bone  char 
and  other  decolorizers  and  adsorb- 
ents. This  project  is  of  particular 
interest  as  it  is  the  first  in  my 
experience  in  which  the  cane  sugar 
refiners  of  the  United  States  have 
colloborated  in  a  research  project  of 
general  interest  to  their  technical 
and  technological  betterment.  The 
International  Society  of  Sugar  Cane 
Technologists  meets  every  three 
years  in  various  cane  producing 
countries  of  the  world,  the  last 
meeting  in  the  United  States  being 
in  Baton  Rouge  in  1938.  The  Inter- 
national Society  has  branches  in  all 
cane  producing  countries,  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Cane  Sugar  Tech- 
nologists having  its  headquarters  in 
Louisiana.  Sugar  Technicians,  Inc. 
of  New  York  is  made  up  largely  of 
engineers  and  technologists  from 
the  Eastern  Seaboard  but  has  done 
good  work  in  bringing  these  men 
together.  The  International  Com- 
mission for  Uniform  methods  of 
Sugar  Analysis  holds  it  quadrennial 
Session  in  Paris  in  June  of  this 
year.  A  description  of  the  import- 
ant work  of  this  Commission  is  be- 
yond the  scope,  of  this  talk  but  the 
main  purpose  is  expressed  by  the 
title  of  the  Commission. 

Earlier,  I  spoke  of  really  recent 
advances  in  the  use  of  cnne  by- 
products, and  this  may  be  a  good 
note  on  which  to  close  this  talk. 
Besides  the  "Celotex"  operation  that 
has  been  manufacturing  wall-board 
from  cane  fibre  (bagasse)  since 
1920,  we  have  the  much  more  recent 
development  of  the  use  of  bagasse 
for  chicken-litter,  plant  mulch  and 
the  manufacture  of  alpha  cellulose, 
all  by  the  Godchaux  interests.  At 
Valentine  factory,  bagasse  is  being 
used  as  the  basis  for  plastic  manu- 
facture, and  quite  recently  for  paper 
manufacture.  From  molasses,  God- 
chaux has  been  extracting  aconitic 
acid  and  calcium  aconitate,  and  to 
complete  the  picture,  our  own  plant 
at   Gramercy  has  the  only  commer- 
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cial  cane-wax  refinery  in  the  world. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  the 
wax  on  the  outside  of  the  cane  stalk 
which  anyone  of  you  can  see  by 
running  his  finger  nail  over  the 
surface  of  a  ripe  stalk  of  cane  is 
broken  up  during  the  crushing  and 
grinding,  enters  into  the  juice  and 
is  precipitated  in  the  muds  in  the 
clarification  process.  It  has  also 
long  been  known  that  this  wax  could 
be  extracted  with  various  organic 
solvents,  but,  no  sustained  interest 
has  developed  previously  except  in 
war  time  when  foreign  vegetable 
waxes  were  much  in  demand  and 
difficult  to  obtain.  Our  Company 
has  a  continuous  process  for  extrac- 
tion of  the  cane  wax  from  the  muds 
in  its  Cuban  factories  and  this  crude 
wax  is  shipped  to  Gramercy  and 
refined  in  a  special  plant  on  our 
own  property.  The  wax  has  many 
uses  such  as  floor  polishes,  carbon 
paper,  and  the  like  where  other 
vegetable  waxes  are  employed.  It 
may-  be  of  interest  to  all  of  you  to 
see  samples  of  this  product  which 
is  unique  in  that  it  is  the  only  re- 
fined cane  wax  that  any  of  you 
have  ever  seen  (in  fact  that  is  ob- 
tainable anywhere  in  the  world) 
that  is  made  to  specifications  in 
commercial  volume. 


tions,  geographically  located  through- 
out the.  cane  belt,  have  been  selected 
by  the  committee  for  cane  treat- 
ment this  year.  If  this  experiment 
proves  successful,  this  treated  cane 
will  be  distributed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  newly  released  variety. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  308) 
three  auto  gas  valves  in  gas  supply 
to  burners  to  maintain  130°  F  cane 
temperature. 

Ductwork:  Ducts  shall  be  of  24 
gauge  galvanized  iron  sheetmetal. 
Joints  shall  be  PoE  S  drive,  pocket  or 
bar  slip  joints.  Provide  splitters  at 
each  branch  duct  and  vane  all  turns. 

Shelves:  To  be.  of  galvanized  wire 
mesh — wire  diameter  to  be  %"  min. 
— fasten  with  screws. 

Because  of  the  shelves,  ducts,  and 
walk  ways  installed  this  year  this 
unit  will  not  have  but  about  a  3% 
ton  capacity  per  8  hour  treatment. 
The  Engineers  and  the  committee 
felt  that  capacity  had  to  be  sacri- 
ficed for  efficiency. 

Fifteen    Secondary    Increase    Sta- 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  309) 
production  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
in  excess  of  the  proportionate  share. 
In  Louisiana  and  Florida,  the  pro- 
portionate share  is  established  in 
terms  of  acres.  In  establishing  pro- 
portionate shares,  acre  means  the 
area  of  sugarcane  grown  for  the 
production  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
and  seed  and  the  area  of  sugarcane 
abandoned  and  classified  as  bona 
fide  abandonment. 

If  a  producer  having  a  propor- 
tionate share  desires  to  market 
sugarcane  for  sugar  or  for  seed  in 
excess  of  his  proportionate  share, 
he  may  do  so  by  forfeiting  his  en- 
tire Sugar  Act  payment.  Likewise, 
a  producer  not  having  a  proportion- 
ate share,  may  market  sugarcane  for 
any  purpose. 

A  processor-grower  may  grind 
non-proportionate  share  cane  pur- 
chased from  other  producers  and 
still  be  eligible  for  a  Sugar  Act  pay- 
ment if  all  of  the  conditions  for  pay- 
ment have  been  met,  such  as  pay- 
ment of  fair  and  reasonable  prices 
for  all  sugarcane  purchased  from 
other  producers  and  processed  into 
sugar.  If  sugarcane  is  purchased 
for  the.  production  of  high  test  mo- 
lasses or  syrup,  the  fair  price  de- 
termination is  not  applicable. 

Question  No.  5  was  if  sugar  from 
such  surplus  acreage  not  under  pro- 
portionate shares  allocation  be 
manufactured,  would  it  have  to  be 
segregated  per  se  or  would  it  be 
permitted  to  be  segregated  and  sold 
under  proper  and  practical  account- 
ing procedures  as  might  be.  agreed 
upon  with  the  Commodity  Stabiliza- 
tion Service.  Under  the  Sugar  Act, 
U.  S.  D.  A  officals  said,  there  are  no 
production  limitations  on  processors. 
Moreover,   there   is    no    requirement 
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that  sugar  manufactured  from  non- 
proportionate  share  cane  be  segre- 
gated. A  processor  is,  however, 
precluded  from  marketing  sugar  in 
excess  of  his  marketing  allotment  if 
marketing  allotments  are  effective 
or  in  excess  of  the  quota,  if  market- 
ing allotments  are  not  effective,  ex- 
cept for  the  purposes  specifically 
exempt  under  Section  212. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone   CAnal    1225 


MOOM  ST££l,  he. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

TU   3171 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric       -  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  <?,£ 


SUPPLY  MOUSE  SOUTH  SINCE  IB67  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 

TU  2471  LD  180 


Title  II  of  the  Act  is  applicable 
to  sugar  used  for  any  purpose  ex- 
cept those  specifically  exempt  under 
Section  212.  Since  sugar  for  in- 
dustrial purposes  other  than  for  the 
distillation  of  alcohol  is  not  specific- 
ally exempt,  sugar  used  for  plastics 
would  fall  into  the  same  category 
as  sugar  used  for  pharmaceuticals, 
chemicals,  etc.  and  is  chargeable 
against  the  quota  and  marketing  al- 
lotment. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  307) 
of    Webster    Parish;    Richmond    of 
West  Carroll  Parish;  and  Folkes  of 
West  Feliciana  Parish. 

Voting  against  the  measure  were: 
Broussard,  Brown,  Mrs.  Bruns, 
Casey,  Clark,  Cook,  Desmare,  En- 
gert,  Hankins,  Hickey,  Huerstel, 
Lebreton,  McGittigan,  Murtes,  Rado- 
vich  and  Welcker  of  Orleans  Parish; 
Beeson  of  Jefferson  Parish;  Meraux 
of  St.  Bernard  Parish;  Hargrove  of 
Allen  Parish;  Martin  of  Ascension 
Parish;  Cole  of  Beauregard  Parish; 
Cagle  and  Jones  of  Calcasieu  Par- 
ish; Fontenot  of  Evangeline  Parish; 
Jumonville  of  Iberville  Parish;  Al- 
len of  Jackson  Parish;  Hodges  of 
LaSalle  Parish;  Dawkins  of  Liv- 
ingston Parish;  Wilson  of  More- 
house Parish;  Teekell  of  Rapides 
Parish;  Lehmann  of  St.  Charles 
Parish;  McDonald  of  St.  Helena 
Parish;  Becnel  of  St.  John  Parish; 
Pavy  of  St.  Landry  Parish;  McLain 
of  St.  Tammany  Parish;  Cefalu  and 
Husser  of  Tangipahoa  Parish;  Lan- 
dry of  Vermillion  Parish;  Shows  of 
Washington  Parish;  Bernard  of 
West  Baton  Rouge  Parish;  and 
Breedlove  of  Winn  Parish. 

All  members  of  the  House  were 
present  and  cast  their  vote  either 
for  or  against  the  Bill. 

Acreage  Hearing  Held 

The  Government  Hearing  on  1955 
Mainland  sugarcane  acreage  allot- 
ments was  held  as  per  schedule  in 
New  Orleans  on  July  8th.  About 
sixty  people  were  present  including 
nine  cane  producers  from  Florida. 

The  Hearing  was  ably  conducted 
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by  Mr.  C.  R.  Oviatt,  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Conditional  Payments  Branch 
of  the  Sugar  Division,  and  the  prin- 
cipal Government  witness  was  Mr. 
Ole  S.  Homstad,  who  is  Mr.  Oviatt's 
Chief. 

W.  M.  Grayson,  and  C.  B.  Kelly 
from  the.  Louisiana  office  of  the 
A.S.C.  and  McArthur  of  the  Florida 
office  were  the  other  Government 
men  attending  the  Hearing. 

The  activities  started  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Mr. 
Homstad  began  reading  a  prepared 
statement  containing  the  Govern- 
ment's suggestions  regarding  acre- 
age allotments  for  1955.  When  he 
was  through,  Mr.  W.  S.  Chadwick 
presented  the  prepared  statement  of 
the  Louisiana  industry  and  he  was 
followed  by  Mr.  George  Salley,  and 
Mr.  John  Tiedtke  of  Florida  who, 
except  for  a  few  minor  changes,  en- 
dorsed the  brief  presented  by  Mr. 
Chadwick.  By  noon  the  Hearing 
was  over  which  must  be  some  kind 
of  a  record  for  this  sort  of  thing. 

The  brief  presented  by  Mr.  Chad- 
wick is  seventeen  legal  sized  pages 
in  length  and  we  do  not  have  space 
for  it  in  The  Sugar  Bulletin.  It 
stresses  the  fact  that  the  only  real 
cure  for  acreage  cuts  is  an  increase 
in  the  mainland  sugar  quota. 

Opposition  by  the  Administration 
has  made  it  very  unlikely  that  quota 
relief  will  be  obtained  before,  the 
1955  cane  crop  is  planted  and  acre- 
age restrictions  are,  therefore,  in- 
evitable. Your  League  is  doing 
everything  in  its  power  to  keep  the 
acreage  reductions  down  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

Wage  Price  Hearing  Postponed 

The  Sugar  Branch  has  announced 
that  the  date  of  the  Wage-Price 
Hearing  has  been  changed  from 
July  21st  to  Wednesday,  July  28th. 
The  postponement  is  at  the  request 
of  the  Grower-Processor  Committee 
and  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League. 

The  time  is  9:30  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

The  place  is  the  Grand  Theater, 
in  Thibodaux. 
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IS  JOHNSON  GRASS  YOUR  PROBLEM? 

OLDBURY'S  99%  Pure  Sodium  Chlorate  is  Your  Answer 

Recommended  by  La.  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 


In  Louisiana  Bulletin  No.  442,  published 
and  released  by  the  Louisiana  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations  in  April,  1950, 
SODIUM  CHLORATE  plus  CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE  is  recommended  as  the 
CHEAPEST  and  BEST  CHEMICAL  to 
use  to  permanently  destroy  Johnson  Grass 
on  ditchbanks,  headlands  and  other  non- 
crop  areas.  (See  your  County  Agent  or 
write  us  for  a  free  copy  of  this  Bulletin.) 


BUY  ONLY  OLDBURY'S  99% 
PURE  SODIUM  CHLORATEu  .  .  . 
DON'T  LET  ANYBODY  FOOL 
YOU  INTO  BUYING  LESS.  .  .  . 


OLDBURY'S  99%   Sodium  Chlorate  is: 
Cheaper  to  use, 

Easier   to  dissolve, 

Will   not   lump   nor   cake-up, 
Goes    into    100%    solution, 
Will    store    indefinitely, 
Produces   better  results. 

WHEN  IT'S  CHLORATE  YOU  WANT, 
YOU  CANNOt  FIND  ANY  EQUAL  TO 
OLDBURY'S. 


"The  Problem" 


"The  Solution" 


BUY  YOUR  SODIUM  CHLO- 
RATE NOW  IF  YOU  WANT  TO 
BE  SURE  OF  A  SUPPLY  FOR 
THIS  SUMMER.  .  .  . 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  99%  PURE  SODIUM 
'CHLORATE  IS  VERY  LIMITED  AND 
WAY    SHORT    OF    THE    ANTICIPATED 

DEMANDS WHY    WAIT?       SEE     US 

NOW  FOR  SUPPLIES  OF  SODIUM 
CHLORATE,  CALGIUM  CHLORIDE,  and 
for    spraying    equipment. 


"The  Results' 


Distributor   of   Oldbury's   Chlorate 


ASSUMPTION  FARM  SUPPLIES  &  CHEMICALS  CO. 

Napoleonville,  Louisiana 


Phones:  2251   or  3701 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

by 
A.  W.  DYKERS 


Political  Power 

We  ran  into  a  friend  of  ours  the 
other  day  who  was  wondering  why 
it  is  that  every  time  the  cotton 
farmers,  or  the  tobacco  farmers,  or 
perhaps  the  peanut  farmers  want 
something,  the  Government  goes  all 
out  to  get  it  for  them,  but  when  the 
sugarcane  and  sugar  beet  farmers 
ask  for  relief  it  is  like  drawing  eye 
teeth  to  get  any  action.  When  the 
present  Congress  convened  last  Jan- 
uary they  broke  some  sort  of  a 
record  in  passing  a  law  to  relieve 
cotton  acreage  injustices  but  later 
on  when  the  sugar  farmers  went  to 
Washington  for  help  the  Adminis- 
tration was  as  cold  as  the  inside  of 
King  Tut's  tomb. 

The  natural  assumption  would  be 
that  cotton  and  tobacco  and  peanuts 
are  grown  in  a  larger  number  of 
states  than  sugar  is  and  that  the 
folks  in  Washington,  therefore,  pay 
them  more  attention.  Actually,  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  records  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  that  cotton  is  grown  in  20 
states,  that  tobacco  is  grown  in  20 
states,  and  that  peanuts  are  grown 
in  13  states,  whereas  sugar  cane 
and  sugar  beets  are  grown  in  24 
states.  These  figures  would  seem  to 
eliminate  the  domestic  political 
angle  because  the  sugar  farmers 
should  be  able  to  get  more  support 
in  Congress  than  any  of  the  other 
crops  mentioned. 

The  one  big  difference,  as  we  see 
it,  lies  in  the  fact  that  almost  half 
of  the  sugar  requirements  of  the 
U.  S.  Mainland  are  supplied  by  for- 
eign producers  and  the  general  idea 


right  now  is  that  our  foreign  friends 
must  be  taken  care  of  at  all  costs. 

St.  James  Field  Day 

Mr.  Joseph  Lamendola,  County 
Agent  for  St.  James  Parish,  has 
advised  us  that  the  Annual  Sugar- 
cane Field  Day  of  his  Parish  will 
be  held  on  the  F.A.  Graugnard  & 
Sons  Farm  at  St.  James,  Louisiana 
on  Thursday,  August  5th. 

Registration  will  begin  at  8:30 
a.  m.  and  the  tour  of  the  fields  will 
start  at  9  o'clock.  Some  of  the  ma- 
jor tour  stops  will  be  the  machinery 
demonstrations;  hybrid  corn  grown 
on  42  inch  rows;  the  newly  released 
cane  variety  N.  Co.  310 ;  irrigation ; 
and  chemical  weed  control. 

The  guest  speaker  will  be  Dr. 
Thomas  Arceneaux,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  Southwest- 
ern Institute.  Included  in  the  list  of 
other  speakers  are  Mr.  Joe  Richard, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service  of  Louisiana 
State  University  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Bad- 
eaux,  Director  of  Organization  for 
the  Farm  Bureau. 

C.  B.  Gouaux  Retires 

Our  friend  Mr.  C.  B.  Gouaux,  the 
agronomist  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  Outfield  Sugars  in  the  sugar 
belt  for  years,  and  who  has  com- 
piled an  almost  unbelievable  amount 
of  data  on  the  performance  of  cane 
varieties  in  Louisiana  during  the  28 
years  that  he  has  served  the  Louisi- 
ana sugar  industry,  has  retired.  Ef- 
fective July  31,  1954  Mr.  Gouaux's 
title  will  be  "Agronomist  Emeritus" 
of  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station. 


August  1,   1954 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


Our  1954  cane  crop  did  not  make 
its  debut  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances. The  plant  cane  was  very 
adversely  affected  by  the  lack  of 
moisture  at  the  time  of  planting. 
Many  seed  pieces  were  destroyed  due 
mainly  to  dry  rotting.  This  condi- 
tion was  also  very  favorable  for 
diseases  to  take  their  toll.  Although 
winter  temperatures  were  not  too 
severe  at  any  time,  a  succession  of 
late  freezes  added  fuel  to  the  fire 
to  the  already  weakened  seed  pieces. 
Many  seed  pieces  had  completely  ex- 
hausted themselves  after  having  set 
shoots  four  or  five  times.  The  re- 
sult of  this  caused  many  plant  cane 
fields  to  be  weak.  Some  plant  cane 
fields  were  plowed  out  because  of 
weak  stands.  In  most  instances 
good  stubble  fields  were  kept  to  re- 
place this  cane.  Even  though  these 
adverse  conditions  existed,  it  is  the 
writers  opinion  that  a  few  fields 
were  plowed  out  too  early.  This  is 
evidenced  by  fields  that  were  kept 
for  later  decision  which  finally  came 
up  to  a  satisfactory  stand. 

The  stubble  cane  was  also  affected 
by  the  succession  of  late  freezes,  not 
so  much  in  stand  but  certainly  in 
height. 

As  the  middle  of  April  ap- 
proached, fields  became  green  and 
stands  filled  in.  But  as  the  crop 
began  to  grow,  -the  entire  belt  was 
struck  by  an  early  summer  drought. 
The  crop's  growth  came  to  a  tem- 
porary standstill.  This  drought  was 
more  severe  in  the  Western  area, 
particularly  in  the  New  Iberia  sec- 
tion.    The    effects    of   this    drought 


The  1954  Cane  Crop 

in  addition  to  the  late  start  of  the 
crop  due  to  the  late  freezes  are  ap- 
parent now  by  growth  measurement 
of  the  cane  in  most  of  the  belt.  In 
general,  growth  measurements  of 
cane  are  below  last  year's  for  the 
same  time  by  6  to  12  inches.  Recent 
reports  indicate  that  growth  meas- 
urements of  cane  in  the  lower  La- 
fourche equal  that  of  last  year. 

Although  the  crop  got  off  to  a 
very  poor  start  we  now  have  a  bet- 
ter than  average  crop  in  the  field 
from  the  standpoint  of  tons  per 
acre.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  in- 
fer that  we  have  a  crop  in  the  field 
comparable  to  the  1953  crop. 

The  latter  part  of  June  and  the 
month  of  July  has  completely 
changed  the  outlook  of  this  crop. 
Those  who  predicted  18  tons  per 
acre  earlier  are  now  one  to  two  tons 
per  acre  higher  in  their  present 
predictions. 

There  are  several  factors  that 
may  have  influenced  the  recovery 
of  this  crop  as  compared  to  other 
cane  crops.  This  cultivating  season 
afforded  the  best  opportunity  for 
excellent  cultivation.  Most  farmers 
used  as  much  or  more  nitrogen  as 
was  recommended  and  placed  this 
down  in  properly  prepared  soil.  The 
more  recently  released  better  va- 
rieties are  now  in  greater  acreage 
throughout  the  belt.  Some  reward 
is  being  realized  from  the  control  of 
Johnson  grass.  Because  of  acreage 
restrictions  the  worst  lands  are  not 
in  cane.  The  recent  heavy  rains 
throughout  the  belt,  and  frequent 
(Continued  on  page  334) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Tribute  to  Ellender 


Senate  leaders  paid  Senator  El- 
lender one  of  the  highest  compli- 
ments a  Senator  can  get  from  his 
colleagues  when  they  refused  to 
consider  the  farm  bill  in  his  absence. 
Action  on  the  bill  was  deferred  until 
after  the  Louisiana  primary  elec- 
tions. 

Senator  Ellender,  ranking  Demo- 
crat and  former  Chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  is  an  out- 
spoken, hardhitting  opponent  of 
flexible  price  supports.  The  bill 
awaiting  Senate  action  would  con- 
tinue present  mandatory  90%  of 
parity  supports  on  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  peanuts  and  rice  for  one 
more  year.  It  would  raise  supports 
on  dairy  products  from  the  present 
75%  to  85%  of  parity  and,  in  addi- 
tion, it  would  order  mandatory  price 
props  for  oats,  barley,  rye  and  grain 
sorghums  and  provide  for  a  '  'two- 
price"  system  for  wheat. 

Although  the  House  has  passed 
its  version  of  the  farm  bill,  Senate 
action  is  doubtful.  It  was  pointed 
out  in  this  column  some  weeks  ago 
that  unless  Senator  Aiken,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  was  success- 
ful in  obtaining  amendments  which 
would  bring  the  bill  more  nearly  in 
line  with  the  administration's  ideas, 
he  would  rather  have  the  1948-49 
flexible  laws  go  into  effect  after 
this  year's  harvest  than  to  have  the 
proposed  new  Senate  bill  enacted 
into  law. 

If  no  new  legislation  is  passed 
this  session,  the  1948-49  law  auto- 
matically becomes  effective. 

Final  Marketing  Allotments 

Despite  heroic  efforts  by  the  Sug- 


ar Division  to  issue  the  final  1954 
marketing  allotment  order  in  time 
for  publication  in  the  Bulletin,  the 
July  25th  deadline  could  not  be 
made.  It  is  hoped  to  have  the  order 
out  by  August  1st,  however. 

Cubans  Direct  Consumption  Sugar 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  that  after  the  close 
of  business  July  21,  1954,  certifica- 
tion by  the  Department  would  be 
required  before  any  sugar  from 
Cuba  may  be  entered  for  direct  con- 
sumption. 

The  requirement,  which  will  re- 
main in  effect  until  January  1, 
1955,  has  become  effective  because 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  quan- 
tity of  direct  -  consumption  sugar 
which  may  be  entered  in  1954  from 
Cuba  has  already  arrived.  The  cer- 
tification method  is  a  means  of  pre- 
venting entries  of  sugar  in  excess 
of  the  quota. 

Application  for  entry  of  such  sug- 
ar must  be  submitted  to  the  Sugar 
Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, for  approval  by  the  De- 
partment prior  to  the  entry  of  the 
Cuban  direct  -  consumption  sugar. 
Heretofore,  in  1954,  applications 
were  filed  directly  with  the  Collec- 
tors of  Customs  at  the  port  of  entry. 

Certifications  of  Cuban  raw  sug- 
ar for  further  processing  will  not  be 
required  until  80  percent  of  the 
over-all  quota  for  Cuba  has  been 
entered  and  notice  thereof  has  been 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

On  July  15,  1954  Cuba  had  en- 
tered 67.6%  of  her  raw  sugar  quota. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  CULTURE 

OF  SUGARCANE  IN  LOUISIANA 

Alvan  L.  Dugas,  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Presented  at  March  19  Meeting  of  Louisiana  Academy  of  Science, 

Lafayette,  La. 


Louisiana  now  produces  about  450,- 
000  tons  of  sugar  annually — a  far 
cry  from  the  47,000  tons  of  sugar 
produced  in  the  late  twenties.  This 
fabulous  increase  didn't  just  hap- 
pen. It  is  the  result  of  an  almost 
continuous  research  program,  both 
private  and  governmental,  which  has 
prevailed  since  its  inception  in  1725. 
Although  there  has  been  some  sig- 
nificant advancements  in  the  culture 
of  the  crop,  the  manufacturing  of 
sugar,  and  the  use  of  by  products 
in  recent  years  and  perhaps  ade- 
quate to  protect  the  industry  against 
such  catastrophes  as  were  experi- 
enced in  the  past,  there  are  still 
many  problems  unsolved.  There  is  a 
pressing  demand  for  more  research 
to  help  the  industry  through  the 
present  squeeze  between  rising  costs 
of  production  and  declining  sugar 
prices. 

History  of  Research  Leading  to 

Advancements  In  Sugar  Cane 

Culture 

From  the  time  that  Louisiana  en- 
tered the  sugar  cane  picture  about 
the  year  1725,  when  Bienville  found 
that  the  colonists  were  making  and 
drinking  a  rum-like  concoction  ob- 
tained by  fermenting  the  juice  from 
sugar  cane,  until  Etienne  DeBore 
successfully  manufactured  sugar  in 
1794  from  his  cane  crop  grown  in 
New  Orleans  near  the  present  site 
of  Audubon  Park,  there  was  much 
study,  trial,  and  mostly  failure.  But 
finally  this  preliminary  research 
paid  off  for  DeBore  on  a  scale  large 
enough  to  influence  the  future  of 
Louisiana. 

After  this  epic  development  the 
sugar  industry  expanded  and  in  the 
earlier  years  of  its  existence,  cane 
varieties  were  imported  from  remote 
parts  of  the  world  by  farmers  and 
individuals  working  for  the  develop- 


ment of  the  industry.  The  first 
federal  appropriation  for  the  intro- 
duction of  new  canes  was  made  in 
1858,  the  year  that  cane  rot  nearly 
ruined  the  growers. 

The  sugar  business  came  close  to 
complete  destruction  when  the 
"damn  Yankees"  invaded  the  sugar 
lands  during  the  Civil  war.  Through 
research  investigations  and  experi- 
ments by  some  of  the  planters  who 
refused  to  be  beaten,  the  industry 
was  again  reconstructed.  During 
this  trying  period,  a  cane  planter 
made  a  trip  to  Java  and  brought 
back  a  successful  cane  variety,  and 
in  1893  two  more  varieties  were  in- 
troduced. 

Back  in  1885  the  cane  planters 
founded  their  own  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Kenner,  Louisiana  with  Dr. 
W.  C.  Stubbs  as  its  director.  Lou- 
isiana State  University  took  over 
the  station  two  years  later,  moving 
it  to  Audubon  Park  in  New  Orleans. 
Work  was  conducted  in  the  fields 
of  chemistry,  sugar  engineering, 
bacteriology,  plant  breeding,  and 
entomology.  In  1925,  the  Sugar 
Experiment  Station  was  transferred 
to  Baton  Rouge  and  in  1928  it  be- 
came an  integral  part  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  as  it  is 
today. 

In  the  early  twenties,  Louisiana 
was  growing  about  250,000  acres  of 
cane  annually.  In  1919,  mosaic  dis- 
ease was  discovered  in  the  canes 
growing  in  Louisiana  and  together 
with  red  rot,  root  rots  and  the  sug- 
arcane borer,  struck  viciously  in 
1925  and  '26  and  dwindled  sugar 
production  to  a  mere  47,000  tons. 
Only  73,000  acres  were  planted  to 
sugar  cane  for  sugar  in  1927,  which 
was  the  lowest  acreage  ever  har- 
vested by  the  modern  sugar  indus- 
try. It  was  during  this  period  that 
(Continued  on  page   328) 
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SHIFT  OF  SCIENTISTS  IN  SUGAR  CROPS, 

SOILS  AND  RUBBER  RESEARCH 


Dr.  Hewitt  M.  Tysdal,  long  en- 
gaged in  plant  breeding  research  in 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, succeeds  Dr.  Cecil  H.  Wadleigh 
as  head  of  the  Sugar  Crops  Section, 
Field  Crops  Research  Branch,  Agri- 
cultural Research  Services,  Plant  In- 
dustry Station  at  Beltsville,  Mary- 
land. Dr.  Wadleigh  becomes  head 
of  the  Soil-Plant  Relationship  Sec- 
tion, Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Research  Branch,  also  at  the  Belts- 
ville station. 

Dr.  Tysdal  began  research  work 
for  the  Department  in  1928,  with 
headquarters  at  the  Nebraska  Ex- 
periment Station,  where  he  carried 
on  cooperative  studies  in  alfalfa  im- 
provement until  1943  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Plant  Industry 
Station,  in  charge  of  all  research  on 
alfalfa  improvement.  In  1948  he 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Salinas  (Calif.)  guayule  pro- 
gram designed  to  improve  that 
plant  and  its  culture  as  a  possible 
efficient  source  of  natural  rubber. 
He  is  leaving  this  work  to  take  the 
assignment  as  head  of  Sugar  Crops. 

Dr.  Wadleigh,  before  his  call  in 
1951  to  Plant  Industry  Station  at 
Beltsville,  was  for  10  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  scientific  staff  of  the 
U.  S.  Regional  Salinity  Laboratory, 
Riverside,  Calif.,  and  has  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  knowledge  of  salt 
tolerance  of  plants.  Earlier  in  his 
career  he  was  an  assistant  professor 
of  agronomy  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas. 

Dr.  Tysdal  has  made  significant 
contributions  to  alfalfa  and  guayule 
improvement  and  has  devised  better 
plant  breeding  techniques  for  use 
in  crop  research.  He  is  best  known 
for  his  development  of  the  polycross 
breeding  method  in  which  many 
plants  are  intercrossed,  seed  being 
saved  separately  from  individual 
mother  plants.  By  test  and  com- 
parison   of    the    various    progenies, 


the  mother  plants  most  desirable  for 
breeding  purposes  are  found.  The 
individual  parent  plants  that  can 
contribute  to  yield,  quality  and  dis- 
ease resistance  that  are  thus  located 
are  then  intercrossed  to  produce  the 
improved  variety.  Dr.  Tysdal  used 
the  polycross  method  with  great 
success  in  alfalfa  improvement  in 
Nebraska,  Ranger  being  best  known 
of  varieties  resulting  from  this 
breeding  work.  Sugar  beet  breeders 
of  the  Department  have  made  use 
of  the  polycross  method  to  improve 
the  sugar  beet. 

Dr.  Wadleigh  is  a  native  of  Gil- 
bertville,  Mass.,  has  a  B.S.  degree 
from  Massachusetts  State  College, 
M.S.  from  Ohio  State,  and  a  Ph.D. 
(in  plant  psysiology)  from  Rutgers 
where  he  was  an  assistant  during 
his  studies  there,  and  was  professor 
of  agronomy  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas  for  five  years  before  going 
to  the  Salinity  Laboratory.  He  is 
known  in  plant  and  soils  research 
fields  for  his  knowledge  of  mineral 
nutrition,  carbohydrate  and  nitro- 
gen metabolism,  water  relations  and 
salt  tolerance.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Agronomy, 
the  American  Society  of  Horticul- 
tural Science,  and  numerous  other 
scientific  societies;  in  1951  he.  was 
president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Plant  Physiologists.  In  his  two 
years  directing  the  Division  of  Sug- 
ar Plant  Investigations,  he  inaugur- 
ated several  very  important  projects 
in  sugarcane  and  sugar  beet  improve- 
ment, developed  the  facilities  for 
research  at  field  stations,  and  exer- 
cised strong  leadership  in  the  co- 
operative work  between  the  industry 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  Tysdal  was  born  at  Lee, 
111.,  has  a  B.S.A.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan,  an 
M.S.  from  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural  College,   was   a   fellow   of  the 

(Continued  on  page  334) 
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SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  JULY  26,  1954 


1  Month 

Today  Ago 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED  NEW  YORK 6.15  6.18 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED  NEW  ORLEANS 6.12  6.16 

WORLD   SPOT   RAWS    (In  Cuba) 3.15  3.23 

SUGAR  FUTURES  No.  6 
(Closing   Bid  Prices) 

Sept.  Nov.  Mch. 

Today 5.64  5.65  5.42 

1    Month  Ago. 5.73  5.73  5.52 

1    Year  Ago 5.90  5.93  5.56 

*  offered  *  *  nominal 

OFFSHORE  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 


1  Year 
Ago 
6.42 
6.40 
3.68 


May 
5.45 
5.54 
5.60 


This  Month 

American f 423, 335   bags 

Godchaux 129,605   bags 

Colonial 62,377    bags 

Henderson 70,542   bags 

Southdown 17,000   bags 

South   Coast 46,375   bags 

Sterling None 

Supreme 74,165   bags 


Total  Since  Jan.  1st. 

1,770,688  bags 

1,068,501    bags 

1,035,462   bags 

405,357   bags 

75,862   bags 

417,634   bags 

None 
507,846   bags 


Totals 823,399   bags 


5,281,350   bags 


f  Includes  240,000  bags   (approximately  100  lbs.)   from  Hawaii. 


DEVELOPMENTS 

(Continued  from  page  326) 
vigorous  cooperative  research  efforts 
by  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
American  Sugarcane  League  result- 
ed in  the  importation  of  several 
disease-tolerant  varieties  and  actual- 
ly saved  the  industry  from  total 
destruction.  A  cooperative  program 
by  these  three  agencies  was  initiated 
to  breed,  test,  increase,  and  distrib- 
ute cane  varieties.  Louisiana  now 
produces  its  450,000  tons  of  sugar 
annually  from  varieties  bred  at  the 
Canal  Point,  Florida,  Station  and 
grown  according  to  the  more  recent 
developments  arising  from  the  broad 
research  program  covering  all 
phases  of  production. 

It  is  only  possible  here  to  briefly 
discuss  the  more  recent  advance- 
ments in  knowledge  and  application 
of  the  principal  phases  of  sugar 
cane  culture. 

Land   Preparation  and   Cultivation 
Practices 

Drainage  and  wet,  cold  weather 
during  the  winter  months  pose  maj- 


or problems  to  the  cane  growers. 
In  an  effort  to  overcome  these,  cane 
is  planted  and  grown  on  ridges  or 
rows  12-15"  high  and  spaced  six 
feet  apart  to  permit  cultivation  and 
other  cultural  practices  with  the 
big,  heavy  tractors  and  equipment 
especially  designed  for  the  cane 
fields.  Drainage  ditches  are  spaced 
about  every  20  to  40  rows,  depend- 
ing on  soil  type,  the  spacing  being 
closer  in  the  heavy  black  soils.  The 
ditches  empty  into  laterals  which 
usually  feed  through  still  larger 
ditches  into  drainage  canals  leading 
to  swamps  or  lake  areas.  A  major 
cost  item  in  cane  production  is  the 
maintenance  of  this  extensive  net- 
work of  ditches  and  canals. 

The  agricultural  engineers,  in  re- 
cent years,  have  directed  consider- 
able attention  to  ponded  areas  or 
pockets  which  are  in  evidence  in  so 
many  fields.  It  has  been  found  that 
there  is  a  definite  relationship  be- 
tween the  amount  of  pockets  which 
will  pond  water  and  the  yield  of 
sugarcane.  Many  factors  have  con- 
tributed to  this  unsmooth  pocketed 
surface  which  ponds  water,  such  as 
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the  lack  of  smoothing  the  field  after 
tillage  to  remove  implement  scars; 
the  inadequate  disposition  of  spoil 
from  ditch  excavation  of  both  out- 
let and  field  drains,  leaving  barriers 
and  depressions  which  pond  water; 
and  scars  left  by  flood  waters  in 
alluvial  areas  in  the  form  of  sloughs 
and  depressions  accompanied  by  an 
uneven  deposition  of  silt. 

A  study  of  the  problem  revealed 
that  there  were  two  approaches; 
one,  to  install  additional  field  ditches 
to  drain  each  pocket;  the  other, 
grading  or  turtle-backing,  and 
smoothing  the  land.  Since  there 
was  already  one  mile  of  ditch  to 
every  twenty  acres  of  land  in  the 
cane-growing  area  the  latter  ap- 
peared more  feasible. 

Today  there  are  more  than  1,200 
land  leveler  machines  on  farms  in 
Louisiana.  Land  leveling  and 
smoothing  after  grading  have  been 
found  to  increase  field  yields  of 
sugarcane  by  more  than  five  tons 
per  acre.  Some  lands  which  were 
abandoned  for  cane  production  have 
been  returned  to  profitable  cultiva- 
tion. 

Agricultural  engineers  are  pres- 
ently working  on  another  phase  of 
research  which  has  attracted  much 
attention  because  it  is  in  such  di- 
rect contrast  with  conventional 
methods.  It  is  the  planting  and  cul- 
tivation of  sugar  cane  on  the  flat 
instead  of  on  rows.  Although  this 
development  is  not  in  use  or  even 
recommended,  it  has  shown  con- 
siderable promise  in  reducing  cost 
of  quater  drain  maintenance,  in 
lowering  cultivation  and  drainage 
costs,  in  satisfactory  weed  control, 
and  in  significant  gains  in  yields 
over  row  cultivation. 

Insects  and  Diseases 

Without  a  doubt  insects  and  dis- 
eases have  been  the  two  most  im- 
portant contributing  factors  to  most 
of  the  sugarcane  industry's  failures 
throughout  the  many  years  of  its 
existence. 
_  The  sugarcane  borer  was  con- 
sidered  a   very   serious    insect   pest 


of  cane,  back  in  1890,  and  is  still 
perhaps  the  number  one  problem 
today  facing  the  cane  growers.  The 
three  mild  winters  in  succession 
favoring  the  successful  overwinter- 
ing of  the  borer,  together  with  the 
change  in  varieties  to  more  suscepti- 
ble ones,  has  increased  the  serious- 
ness of  this  insect  many  fold.  It 
was  previously  thought  to  be  a 
serious  problem  on  about  30,000 
acres  of  cane,  but  with  the  increase 
and  spread  which  have  taken  place 
the  past  two  years  and  the  extreme- 
ly heavy  and  widespread  carryover 
in  the  fields  at  the  present  time,  as 
much  as  200,000  acres  may  be  af- 
fected seriously  this  coming  season. 
Successful  overwintering  of  large 
populations  of  borers  is  also  attrib- 
uted to  the  extensive  amount  of 
cane  pieces  and  stalks  that  are  left 
in  the  fields  during  harvest  under 
the  present  day  speedy,  mechanized 
system. 

Research  has  given  the  growers 
several  methods  of  combatting  the 
borer  which  are  being  put  into  more 
extensive  use  each  year.  About  65,- 
000  acres  of  cane  and  corn  were 
dusted  with  cryolite  or  Ryania  by 
airplane  for  control  of  the  borer  in 
Louisiana  in  1953.  Although  sav- 
ings amounted  to  millions  of  dollars, 
losses  were  nevertheless  quite  heavy 
on  at  least  150,000  acres  of  cane. 
In  January,  February  and  March, 
1954,  growers  applied  cultural  con- 
trol recommendations  for  killing 
overwintering  borers  in  stubble 
fields  over  nearly  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  acreage.  Growers  made 
artifical  releases  of  60  million  Trich- 
ogramma  egg  parasites  in  cane 
fields  in  1953  to  help  in  the  sup- 
pression of  this  pest.  Preparations 
are  being  made  to  have  400  million 
available  for  release  this  year.  Some 
of  the  large  farms  or  even  groups 
of  plantations  reported  an  average 
yield  increase  of  4-5  tons  of  cane 
per  acre  from  their  borer  control 
program  in  1953. 

Although  soil  chemicals  are  not 
being  used  commercially  for  control 
of   soil    insects    and    small    animals, 
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the  results  of  research  are  showing 
substantial  gains  from  their  appli- 
cation. Recommendations  should  be 
forthcoming  in  the  near  future. 

The  well-known  story  of  the  de- 
vastating roles  played  by  such  dis- 
eases as  mosaic  and  red-rot  in  the 
history  of  sugarcane  production  is 
familiar  to  most  everyone.  Losses 
were  incalculable  before  the  breed- 
ing of  resistant  varieties  solved  the 
problems.  Contrary  to  a  rather  gen- 
erally accepted  belief,  successful 
breeding  of  borer-resistant  varieties 
has  not  been  accomplished.  The 
varieties  grown  to-day  are  perhaps 
as  borer  susceptible  as  any  ever 
grown. 

Two  previously  unreported  dis- 
eases of  sugarcane  were  found  in 
Louisiana  within  the  last  two  years. 
A  growth-retarding  virus  disease 
better  known  as  stunting  disease, 
and  Sclerospora  disease  have  been 
definitely  identified.  It  is  not  known 
how  long  these  diseases  have  been 
with  us,  but  it  is  thought  that  the 
stunting  disease  may  have  been  here 
a  long  time  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  failure  of  many  varieties  of 
cane.  Hot  air  treatment  of  seed 
cane  for  eliminating  the  virus  has 
already  been  inaugurated  on  a  lim- 
ited scale.  Further  research  may 
yield  answers  to  many  phases  of  the 
disease  not  yet  understood,  and  pro- 
duce means  for  preventing  the  run- 
ning out  of  varieties. 

Breeding  Sugar  Cane  Varieties 

The  cane  breeding  program  to  pro- 
duce new  varieties  of  sugarcane  to 
replace  the  ones  which  decline  in 
productiveness  to  the  point  that  it 
is  uneconomical  to  grow  them  is 
said  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  sugar 
industry.  Although  the  plant  breed- 
ers tells  us  that  sugar  cane  varieties 
do  not  degenerate,  in  a  period  of 
several  years  a]J  varieties  exhibit 
the  same  loss  in  vigor,  growth,  and 
yielding  capacity  and  must  neces- 
sarily be  replaced  by  new  ones  bred 
for  hybrid  vigor,  stubbling  qualities, 
resistance  to  diseases,  resistance  to 
cold,  high  sucrose,  and  adaptability 


to  mechanical  field  operations.  For 
reasons  not  clearly  understood  va- 
rieties selected  for  these  sterling 
characteristics  lose  them  in  due 
time. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century 
sugarcane  breeding  has  become  in- 
creasingly important  and  hybridiza- 
tion stations  have  been  established 
in  practically  every  major  sugar 
producing  country  in  the  world.  For 
many  years  Louisiana's  only  source 
of  seedling  material  was  the  Canal 
Point,  Florida,  station.  Only  in  re- 
cent years  has  true  seed  of  sugar- 
cane been  produced  in  Louisiana  and 
there  is  now  little  doubt  that  seed- 
lings can  be  produced  in  large  num- 
bers in  most  years  at  Grand  Isle. 
It  has  been  found  that  most  of  the 
varieties  which  are  considered  to  be 
good  parents  will  flower  at  Grand 
Isle  when  environmental  conditions 
are  favorable. 

The  first  requisite  of  a  breeding 
program  is  the  collection  of  parental 
stock  having  in  the  aggregate  a 
varied  assortment  of  characteristics 
of  value  and  growing  them  in  a 
desirable  locality  such  as  Canal 
Point  or  Grand  Isle  for  evaluation 
and  as  breeding  stock  for  use  in 
the  crossing  work.  It  is  assumed 
that  by  hybridizing  a  particular  par- 
ent, which  may  be  a  wild  form,  hav- 
ing the  characteristics  in  question, 
with  commercial  varieties  by  a  sys- 
tem of  crossing,  selection,  and  back- 
crossing,  new  varieties  may  be  de- 
veloped that  retain  the  good  qualities 
of  the  commercial  cane  and  at  least 
a  measure  of  the  desired  character- 
istics of  the  first  parent.  The  next 
step  in  the  production  of  sugar 
cane  seedlings,  coming  at  flowering 
time,  is  the  determination  of  sex  of 
plants  and  planning  and  making 
desired  crosses.  Then  comes  the 
harvesting  of  seed,  planting  and 
germination  of  seed,  growing  of 
young  seedlings  in  flats,  transplant- 
ing seedlings  from  flats  to  pots, 
inoculating  with  mosaic  virus  to 
eliminate  susceptible  ones,  setting 
out  the  seedlings  in  the  field,  care 
and     cultivation     of    seedlings     and 
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finally,  selection  and  increase  of  de- 
sirable hybrids.  However,  much 
more  time  and  testing  is  involved 
before  a  seedling  ever  reaches  the 
ultimate  goal,  a  commercial  variety 
of  cane.  Sugarcane  breeding  is  a 
long,  drawn-out  affair  and  quite  ex- 
pensive when  you  consider  that  only 
1  out  of  about  250,000  seedlings 
actually  becomes  a  commercial 
variety. 

There  has  been  considerable  ad- 
vancement in  the  knowledge  of  hy- 
bridization techniques,  as  evidenced 
by  a  tremendous  production  of  seed 
at  Canal  Point  the  past  season.  To 
obtain  true  seed  requires  flowering 
of  sugarcane,  and  seed  producing 
programs  have  existed  only  where 
sugarcane  flowers  naturally  year 
after  year.  In  view  of  this  fact 
there  has  been  an  urgent  need  for 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  artificially 
stimulate  flowering  at  will,  par- 
ticularly in  Louisiana,  in  order  to 
elminate  the  hazards  incident  to  the 
weather,  and  to  permit  controlled 
crossing.  This  has  recently  been  ac- 
complished at  L.S.U.  by  gradually 
shortening  the  day  length  (or  in- 
creasing night  length)  through  the 
use  of  a  photoperiod  house.  Six 
commercial  varieties  were  forced  to 
flower  and  produce  seed.  This  is  a 
definite  contribution  to  the  breed- 
ing program  and  its  possibilities 
are  being  vigorously  pursued  at  the 
present  time. 

Chemical  Weed  Control 

In  recent  years,  the  use  of  chemi- 
cals for  the  control  of  weeds  in 
various  crops  has  gained  great  in- 
petus.  Here  in  Louisiana,  before  the 
mechanization  of  sugar  cane  culti- 
vation, hand  hoeing  was  the  princi- 
pal means  of  fighting  weeds.  The 
shortage  of  labor  during  the  war 
years  speeded  up  mechanization  and 
resulted  in  a  further  reduction  of 
hand  labor.  Inadequate  cultivation 
and  care  of  fields  had  much  to  do 
with  significant  build-up  and  spread 
of  some  of  the  weeds,  especially 
Johnson  grass.  The  available  prac- 
tices   then,    involving    shaving    and 


flame  cultivation,  were  of  little 
value  in  controlling  the  grass.  With 
the  advent  of  effective  weed  chemi- 
cals, the  possibilities  of  economical 
control  were  enhanced.  A  combina- 
tion of  herbicides  and  certain  cul- 
tural practices  appeared  to  offer 
promise  to  reduce  some  of  the  more 
important  weed  populations  to  a 
reasonable  level  and  to  create  better 
conditions  for  control  of  weeds  in 
the  growing  crop. 

Rapid  strides  have  been  made  in 
the  last  three  years  in  the  control 
of  Johnson  grass,  by  far  the  most 
serious  weed  in  the  sugar  cane  fields 
of  this  state.  The  demand  for  ef- 
fective measures  of  suppressing  this 
grass  was  great,  since  thousands  of 
acres  of  good  cane  land  had  been 
abandoned  because  a  solid  stand  of 
Johnson  grass  had  taken  over,  and 
infested  fields  still  in  cultivation 
were  showing  consistently  lower 
yields,  many  to  the  point  of  un- 
profitable operation.  A  quite  serious 
implication  which  faced  the  re- 
searchers on  the  Johnson  grass 
problem  was  the  fact  that  this  per- 
ennial is  capable  of  producing  large 
quantities  of  seed.  Examinations  of 
samples  taken  from  heavily  infested 
plantations  indicated  the  presence  of 
5,000,000  to  30,000,000  viable  seeds 
per  acre.  Each  seed  is  capable  of 
producing  a  plant  which  in  turn 
produces  rhizomes,  one  of  the  means 
which  the  plant  has  of  surviving 
the  winter.  It  is  interesting  that 
examinatons  of  live  rhizomes  in 
badly  infested  fields  have  shown  as 
many  as  90  miles  of  such  rhizomes 
per  acre.  On  many  farms,  ditch- 
banks  are  solidly  infested  and  offer 
an  excellent  source  of  spread  into 
the  cultivated  rows. 

The  successful  control  of  this 
weed  has  been  accomplished  with  a 
combination  of  certain  chemicals  or 
herbicides  and  cultural  practices  to 
accomplish  various  phases  of  attack, 
such  as,  (1)  the  destruction  of  large 
plants  in  the  fields  of  sugarcane, 
(2)  the  prevention  of  reinfestation 
from  seedlings  germinating  from 
seed  in  the  soil,    (3)    the  reduction 
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of  seed  population  in  the  soil  by 
preventing  the  deposition  of  new 
seed  until  those  present  are  no  long- 
er viable,  (4)  the  eradication  of 
large  plants  and  rhizomes  on  ditch- 
banks  and  headlands,  and  finally, 
(5)  the  suppression  of  competition 
between  Johnson  grass  and  cane  in 
infested  fields  to  insure  production 
of  a  profitable  crop. 

The  program  which  has  proved  to 
be  effective  and  is  being  used  on 
thousands  of  acres  of  infested  lands 
includes  fallow  plowing  six  to  eight 
times  during  the  summer  to  kill 
Johnson  grass  plants  and  their 
rhizomes  before  the  cane  is  planted, 
and  then  a  combination  fall  and 
spring  treatment  of  TCA  and  2,  4-D 
and  cultivating  practices  to  control 
seedlings  in  the  plant  cane,  followed 
by  applications  of  TCA  and  2, 4-D 
along  with  cultural  measures  in  the 
stubble  crop.  The  yields  of  some 
plantations  with  critical  Johnson 
grass  problems  have  been  increased 
by  as  much  as  10  tons  per  acre  by 
following  a  conscientious  control 
program. 

Alligator  weed  and  broad-leaved 
weeds  such  as  tie  vines  and  cypress 
vine  are  being  effectively  controlled 
with  2,  4-D. 

Fertilization 

With  the  increase  in  knowledge 
of  the  sugar  cane  soils  in  regard  to 
available  nutrient  content  and  the 
conditions  under  which  varying 
analyses  exist,  more  and  more  fer- 
tilizer is  being  used  each  year  in 
the  cane  belt.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  soil  nitrogen  is  generally 
low,  and  that  in  many  soils  the  easi- 
ly soluble  phosphorus  was  deficient 
to  the  point  that  response  could  be 
expected  from  addition  of  phos- 
phates. The  same  was  true  of  po- 
tassium in  about  half  the  soils  ex- 
amined. At  one  time  it  was  thought 
that  the  cane  sojls  needed  nothing 
but  nitrogen  and  only  rather  low 
applications  of  it. 

As  much  as  100  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen, 40  pounds  of  P2O5,  and  60 
pounds  of  K2O  are  being  used  on 
certain    soils.      It    has    been    found 


that  nitrogen  may  be  supplied  from 
any  available  solid  or  liquid  source. 
There  has  been  a  decided  switch  to 
anhydrous  ammonia  as  the  source 
of  nitrogen  throughout  the  cane 
growing  area  since  it  facilitates 
easier  handling,  more  accurate  rates 
of  application,  and  is  a  cheaper 
source  per  unit.  The  heavier  appli- 
cation of  nitrogen  calls  for  potash 
and  phosphorus  to  balance  the  fer- 
tilizer application. 

It  is  also  now  known  that  full 
benefits  from  heavy  fertilizer  ap- 
plications can  be  obtained  in  many 
cases  only  if  the  depth  of  the  seed 
bed  is  increased  to  promote  greater 
aeration,  deeper  root  penetration, 
and  supply  more  available  moisture. 
The  need  for  deep  tillage  is  being 
keenly  felt  at  the  present  time. 

A  step  forward  in  returning  or- 
ganic matter  to  the  soil  is  taking 
form  in  the  interest  being  shown  in 
a  top  shredder  to  cut  the  tops  into 
small  pieces  as  a  sugarcane  borer 
control  measure  and  also  as  a  means 
of  replenishing  the  humus  of  our 
overcropped  soils. 

Mechanization 

Mechanization  of  the  sugar  cane 
farms  in  Louisiana  has  increased 
rapidly  since  1940.  The  major  fac- 
tor contributing  to  this  steady  ad- 
vancement in  mechanization  has 
been  the  shortage  of  labor  during 
the  war  years,  resulting  from  the 
demands  of  the  military  forces  and 
war-time  employment  in  industry. 
Although  the  labor  situation  im- 
proved somewhat  after  the  war,  it 
is  still  far  from  what  it  was  in  pre- 
war days.  Each  successive  advance 
of  mechanization  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  decrease  in  the  labor 
and  power  requirements  necessary 
to  grow  an  acre  of  sugarcane.  This 
development  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  sugar  cane  planters  because 
complete  mechanization  means  low- 
er costs  of  production  and — of  equal 
significance — less  dependence  upon 
large  numbers  of  laborers  required 
to  cultivate,  plant  and  harvest  the 
crop. 
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This  rapid  advancement  in  mech- 
anization of  sugarcane  farms  can 
be  attributed  to  the  ingenuity  of 
individuals  in  private  industry  who 
have  responded  with  a  new  machine 
or  tool  each  time  the  demand  has 
been  sufficiently  great.  With  the 
development  of  tractors  especially 
built  for  the  six-foot  rows  and  spe- 
cial cultivation  practices  for  sugar- 
cane, came  the  many  specifically 
designed  tools  to  accomplish  the 
varying  tasks  required  of  them. 
Mules  have  almost  become  extinct 
on  cane  farms  and  about  the  only 
use  that  is  made  of  the  one  or  two 
remaining  on  most  farms  is  pulling 
the  mechanical  quarter  drain  ma- 
chine or  a  regular  plow  for  opening 
drains.  Then  came  the  combination 
loader  and  ditching  machines,  ditch 
bank  burners,  land  levelers,  and  per- 
haps most  important  of  all  the  me- 
chanical harvesting  machine.  The 
one  principal  phase  of  sugar  cane 
culture  which  at  the  present  time 
is  in  dire  need  of  being  mechanized 
is  cane  planting.  A  mechanical 
planter  will  no  doubt  be  forthcom- 
ing, since  widespread  interest  has 
started  research  in  this  direction. 

About  95  per  cent  of  all  cane 
grown  in  our  state  today  is  cut  with 
mechanical  harvesters.  Only  about 
5  man-hours  per  acre  are  required 


with  a  mechanical  harvester  as  com- 
pared to  80  hours  of  man  labor  to 
harvest  one  acre  by  hand.  The  har- 
vesters in  general  use  cut  the  cane 
tops  and  bottom  with  the  trash  on 
and  pile  three  or  four  rows  into 
one  heap  on  the  ground.  The  trash 
is  burned  if  weather  permits.  If 
not,  mills  are  forced  to  accept  cane 
with  all  of  the  trash  and  with  con- 
siderable mud.  This  brings  about 
many  milling  problems  which  result 
in  serious  loss  to  both  the  grower 
and  processor.  One  machinery  com- 
pany has  felt  it  necessary  to  turn 
its  attention  to  detrashing  cane  with 
a  harvester  and  loading  it  directly 
into  carts. 

New  complete  harvesters  which 
successfully  cut,  clean  and  load  cane 
in  one  operation  were  tested  the 
past  harvest  season,  and  are  des- 
tined to  replace  the  present  harvest- 
ers in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Since  there  are  certain  limitations 
to  mechanization  of  small  family- 
type  farms  in  the  production  of 
sugar  cane,  with  the  advance  in  this 
direction  has  been  a  trend  toward 
larger  farms.  Besides  the  trend  to 
an  increase  in  acreage  per  farm, 
the  investments  per  farm  and  per 
acre  are  increasing  substantially 
and  so  is  the  standards  of  living 
showing  marked  progress. 


4fa*  A  GbcuH&i  Gbop,  Aetd  1/eaA 


SPRAY  YOUR  PLANT  CANE 

IMMEDIATELY   AFTER   CULTI-PACKING 


H§!  BEL  2,4-D 

If;1  ""-"-*  ^l*""  AMINE    WEED     KILLER 


MADE  IN  LOUISIANA  BY 


BEL  CHEMICAL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC.  -  HOUMA,  LA. 
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Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
400  N.  Gayoso  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9.  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,   La. 

LIQUID    FERTILIZER,    NITROGEN 

&  EQUIPMENT  CO.,   INC. 

Box  347  New  Iberia,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Per  dido  Stroet 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO   STANDARD   OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 

New  Orleans,  La. 


Although  the  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  industry  has  been  criticized  on 
occasions  as  being  an  inefficient 
one,  in  very  few  agricultural  in- 
dustries has  there  been  such  a  rapid 
increase  in  farm  mechanization;  ex- 
pansion in  volume  of  business  per 
farm  and  per  mill;  and  development 
and  acceptances  of  advances  in  cane 
culture  and  manufacturing  as  have 
occurred  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
industry  in  recent  years.  Only 
through  an  even  more  vigorous  re- 
search program  will  the  industry 
maintain  its  stable  condition  despite 
increasing  costs  and  declining  prices. 


SCIENTISTS 

(Continued  from  page  327) 
American  -  Scandinavian  Foundation 
(1927-1928)  for  research  in  Sweden, 
and  has  a  Ph.D.  in  agronomy  and 
plant  breeding  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota  where  he  became  an 
instructor  for  one  year  before  be- 
ginning joint  work  for  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  and  Nebraska 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
He  carried  on  his  agronomic  and 
breeding  work  in  alfalfa  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years.  From 
1943-46  he  was  principal  agronomist 
in  charge  of  alfalfa  breeding  at  the 
Plant  Industry  Station.  He  was  in 
charge  of  the  guayule  rubber  sta- 
tion in  California  until  May  15  of 
this  year  when  he  took  over  his  new 
assignment  on  sugar  crops.  Dr.  Tys- 
dal  is  a  fellow  in  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence and  the  American  Society  of 
Agronomy,  and  is  widely  known  for 
his  special  knowledge  in  the  genetics 
and  improvement  of  crop  plants. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  324) 
scattered    showers    followed    by    hot 
days    and    nights    are    promoting 
maximum  growth. 

The  July  1  estimate  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
indicates  the  crop  will  probably  be 
about  19V2  tons  per  acre.  This  yield 
would  amount  to  about  one  ton  per 
acre  less  than  the  1953  crop. 
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IS  JOHNSON  CRASS  YOUR  PROBLEM? 

OLDBURY'S  99%  Pure  Sodium  Chlorate  is  Your  Answer 

Recommended  by  La.  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 


In  Louisiana  Bulletin  No.  442,  published 
and  released  by  the  Louisiana  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations  in  April,  1950, 
SODIUM  CHLORATE  plus  CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE  is  recommended  as  the 
CHEAPEST  and  BEST  CHEMICAL  to 
use  to  permanently  destroy  Johnson  Grass 
on  ditchbanks,  headlands  and  other  non- 
crop  areas.  (See  your  County  Agent  or 
write  us  for  a  free  copy  of  this  Bulletin.) 


BUY  ONLY  OLDBURY'S  99% 
PURE  SODIUM  CHLORATEw  .  .  . 
DONT  LET  ANYBODY  FOOL 
YOU  INTO  BUYING  LESS.  .  .  . 


OLDBURY'S  99%    Sodium  Chlorate  is: 
Cheaper  to  use, 

Easier   to  dissolve, 

Will   not   lump   nor   cake-up, 
Goes   into    100%    solution, 
Will    store    indefinitely, 
Produces  better  results. 

WHEN  IT'S  CHLORATE  YOU  WANT, 
YOU  CANNOT  FIND  ANY  EQUAL  TO 
OLDBURY'S. 


'The  Problem' 


'The  Solution" 


BUY  YOUR  SODIUM  CHLO- 
RATE NOW  IF  YOU  WANT  TO 
BE  SURE  OF  A  SUPPLY  FOR 
THIS  SUMMER.  .  .  . 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  99%  PURE  SODIUM 
CHLORATE  IS  VERY  LIMITED  AND 
WAY    SHORT    OF    THE    ANTICIPATED 

DEMANDS WHY    WAIT?      SEE    US 

NOW  FOR  SUPPLIES  OF  SODIUM 
CHLORATE,  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE,  and 
for   spraying   equipment. 


'The   Results" 


Distributor  of  Oldbury's  Chlorate 


ASSUMPTION  FARM  SUPPLIES  &  CHEMICALS  CO. 

Napoleonville,  Louisiana 
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Plant  at  El  Dorado, 
Arkansas,  capacity 
about  450,000  tons 
of  nitrogen  products 
annually. 


NOW!  -MS>GIANT  CHEMICAL  PLANTS 


New  plant  near  New 
Orleans,  capacity 
about  220,000  tons 
of  nitrogen  products 
per  year. 


Supplying  more  top-quality 

NITROGEN  FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 

for  America's  farmlands 


With  its  new  ultra-modern  Barton  Chemical 
Plant  in  operation,  Lion  Oil  Company  is  now  in  a 
more  favorable  position  to  serve  the  sugar  cane 
growers  of  Louisiana  with  these  proved  sources  of 
nitrogen  :— 


Anhydrous  Ammonia,  Aqua  Ammonia,  Ammo- 
nium Nitrate  Fertilizer,  and  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

See  your  regular  fertilizer  supplier  for  require- 
ments of  Lion  nitrogen  needed  to  boost  sugar  yields 
and  reduce  unit  production  costs. 


LION     OIL 


CHEMICAL     SALES     DIVISION 


EL  DORADO,        ARKANSAS 
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fttOMSOjy 

SUPPLIES  A  COMPLETE  LINE 

OF  FIELD  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  PRODUCTION 

AND  HARVESTING  OF  SUGAR  CANE 


PROFITS 

FROM  GROWING  SUGAR  CANE  DEPEND 

IN  LARGE  MEASURE  UPON   THE  COMPLETENESS 

OF  FIELD  MECHANIZATION 

LET  US  HELP 

There  is  No  Substitute  for  Experience  and  Service 


IttOMSOJt 

MACHINERY  COMPANY  INC 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 
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RESULTS  OF  SUGARCANE  VARIETY 

TESTS  IN  LOUISIANA  DURING  1953 

By  Leo  P.  Hebert,  Research  Agronomist,  and  R.  J.  Matherne,  Research 

Agronomist,  Field  Crops  Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Research 

Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Methods  employed  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  test- 
ing sugarcane  varieties  in  Louisiana 
consist  of  planting  replicated  field 
experiments  at  9  locations  on  differ- 
ent soil  types.  Promising  unreleased 
varieties  are  compared  with  com- 
mercial varieties  at  different  planta- 
tions on  soil  types  considered  repre- 
sentative of  those  of  the  Louisiana 
sugarcane  district.  Results  of  these 
tests  for  1953  are  briefly  summar- 
ized in  this  report.  During  the 
course  of  the  testing  program  free 
exchange  of  information  with  ag- 
ronomists of  the  Louisiana  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
makes  it  possible  to  more  critically 
evaluate  the  performance  of  the 
varieties  and  this  close  cooperation 
continued  in  1953. 

Of  special  interest  during  the  past 
year  was  the  relatively  long  grow- 
ing season  which  resulted  in  canes 
that  were  considerably  more  mature 
at  harvest  time  than  in  recent  years, 
especially  early  in  the  harvesting 
season;  the  continued  good  perform- 
ance of  C.  P.  44/101,  which  is  now 
in  second  place  in  the  number  of 
acres  planted  (over  20  percent  of 
the  State  sugarcane  acreage)  (3)  ; 
the  relatively  high  sucrose  content 
of  C.  P.  48/103  early  in  October; 
and  the  continued  good  performance 
of  N.  Co.  310,  which  was  considered 


of  such  promise  by  the  Contact 
Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  that  this  committee 
recommended  to  the  increase  sta- 
tions the  purchase  of  additional  seed 
of  it  for  increase. 

Weather   Conditions 

Table  1  gives  the  monthly  rainfall 
at  each  of  10  variety  test  stations 
and  the  normal  monthly  values  for 
Houma.  Rainfall  was  generally  de- 
ficient at  Raceland,  Greenwood  and 
Houma  in  May,  and  at  the  three 
test  fields  in  the  western  area  (Oak- 
lawn,  Albania  and  Levert-St.  John) 
during  June,  July  and  the  early  part 
of  August.  In  that  area  the  defici- 
ency reached  drouth  proportions  in 
late  summer,  retarding  growth  of 
cane  at  most  places.  For  nearly 
two  months,  from  early  September 
to  late  October,  little  rainfall  was 
recorded  in  the  sugar  district  and 
fall  plant  cane  failed  to  germinate 
in  many  cases  because  of  the  dry 
soil  conditions. 

The  last  killing  freeze  of  the  win- 
ter occurred  on  January  12,  when 
the  temperature  dropped  to  27°  F. 
at  Houma. 

The  long  growing  season  per- 
mitted the  crop  to  be  in  advanced 
stages  of  maturity  early  in  the  sea- 
son except  in  the  western  area 
where  drouth  damage  mentioned 
above   adversely   affected   maturity, 


Table  1.     Monthly  rainfall  at  cooperative  variety  test  stations  during  1953. 


Monthly  rainfall  during  1953  (Inches) 

Station 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Raceland 

Greenwood 

Oaklawn 

Albania 

Levert-St.  John 

Alma 

1.89 
1.55 
4.80 
4.15 
4.03 
5.10 
1.92 
1.20 
2.72 
2.28 
4.07 

7.24 
6.05 
5.30 
5.27 
6.05 
9.30 
4.51 
6.10 
4.58 
7.88 
4.36 

4.47 
4.85 
3.40 
1.80 
2.66 
6.40 
4.88 
2.53 
5.98 
3.06 
4.86 

6.80 
5.95 
7.50 
5.03 
7.30 
7.50 
6.91 
3.37 
8.37 
4.07 
4.32 

1.28 

2.80 

6.00 

12.00 

13.57 

22.40 

3.80 

2.25 

4.55 

2.10 

4.35 

12.72 

12.34 
2.45 
2.08 
0.99 
6.80 
7.58 

10.80 
8.26 

10.75 
6.30 

12.37 
11.85 
5.85 
5.65 
5.47 
7.60 
6.75 
5.75 
6.29 
10.80 
7.78 

7.96 
7.75 
6.35 
7.13 
12.83 
7.80 
3.01 
5.05 
5.31 
9.34 
7.74 

0 

.85 
.40 
.70 
.35 
0 

.75 
1.10 
1.11 
0.36 
6.21 

1.74 
1.00 
1.30 
0.90 

.88 
F  .80 

.66 
2.50 
1.58 
1.52 
4.26 

7.93 
7.05 
7.60 
5  60 
5.27 
5.50 
6.34 

11.80 
7.55 

11.75 
4.67 

9.50 
13.00 

9.10 
10.25 

8.16 
15.10 
15.67 

7.50 
11.70 

9.21 

5.18 

73.90 
75.04 
60.05 
60.56 
67.56 
94.30 
62.78 

Clovelly* 

59.95 

Elm  Hall 

68.00 

Houma 

Average  for  Houma..  _ 

73.12 
64.10 

*  Rain  recorded  at  ne? 
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resulting  in  cane  of  low  purity.  In 
the  remainder  of  the  district  many 
factories  began  operations  during 
the  first  week  in  October,  which  is 
earlier  than  has  been  the  case  in 
any  recent  year.  The  weather  was 
generally  favorable  for  harvesting 
until  late  November  when  heavy 
rains  softened  the  ground  with  sub- 
sequent damage  to  the  fields  by  har- 
vest machinery.  No  severe  freezes 
occurred  until  December  15,  when 
a  low  of  27°  F.  was  recorded  at 
Houma,  26°  F.  at  Baton  Rouge  and 
25°  F.  at  Lafayette,  and  there  was 
very  little  cane  lost  because  of  cold 
injury. 

Experimental    Technique 

Methods  of  plot  technique,  field 
sampling  and  theoretical  sugar-yield 
calculations  have,  been  described  in 
previous  reports  (4,5).  Twenty  to 
twenty-five  varieties  including  com- 
mercial and  promising  unreleased 
varieties  are  planted  in  conventional 
replicated  -  block  experiments  with 
two  to  four  1/40-acre  plots  of  each 
variety. 

Twenty-stalk  samples  are  taken 
from  each  plot  at  harvest  and 
brought  to  the  Houma  station  for 
milling  and  juice  analysis.  Theo- 
retical sugar  yield  calculations  are 
made  according  to  the  Winter-Carp- 
Geerligs  formula  with  adjustments 
made  for  differences  in  juice  extrac- 
tion according  to  the  method  de- 
scribed by  Arceneaux  (1)  with  mill- 
ing and  recovery  factors  for  Co.  281 
taken  as  follows:  Normal  juice  ex- 
traction 76%;  reduction  factor  for 
Brix  .971;  reduction  factor  for  per 


cent  sucrose  .950;  B.H.E.  100%, 
comparable  to  the  most  efficient 
Louisiana  mills.  The  material  on 
which  these  millability  factors  are 
based  consists  of  fresh,  hand-cut 
and  hand-stripped  cane.  While  ad- 
mittedly not  comparable  to  commer- 
cial cane  as  milled  by  the  factories 
in  Louisiana,  it  is  believed  that 
greater  care  with  respect  to  topping 
and  stripping  is  justified  in  harvest- 
ing the  experimental  plots  in  order 
to  obtain  a  more  accurate  compari- 
son between  varieties.  The  relative 
values  given  are  believed  to  be  rep- 
resentative and  for  purposes  of 
evaluating  the  performance  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  are  more  accurate 
than  a  single  value  for  all  varieties. 
For  example,  the  millability  factor 
for  variety  C.  P.  36/105  is  .98  and 
for  Co.  290,  1.06,  so  that  at  the 
same  crusher  juice  analyses  Co.  290 
may  be  expected  to  yield  8  to  9  per 
cent  more  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 
than  C.P.   36/105. 

Tests  on  Light  Soils 

Results  of  all  tests  on  light  soils 
at  six  locations  are  presented  in 
tables  2,  3,  and  4.  Average  yields 
of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre  and 
average  indicated  yields  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane  are  given  for  all 
varieties  in  plant  cane,  first  and 
second  stubble  tests  during  1953. 

The  following  tabulation  taken 
from  data  presented  in  these  tables 
summarizes  results  obtained  with 
the  more  important  commercial  var- 
ieties and  some  of  the  promising  un- 
released varieties. 

C.  P.    44/101    continued    to    give 


Pounds  of  sugar  per  acre 

ALL  TESTS 

Variety 

Plant  cane 

1st  stubble 

2nd  stubble 

Sugar  per  ton 

Sugar  per  acre 

Pounds 

%  of 
C.  P.  44/101 

C.P.  29/116 

C.  P.  36/13 

C.  P.  36/105 

C.P.  43/47 

C.  P.  44/101 

C.  P.  44/154 

C.  P.  44/155 

C.P.  47/193 

C.  P.  48/103 

C.  P.  48/110 

N.  Co   310 

v  4258 
4931 
4417 
4549 
4825 
4812 
4590 
4346 
4859 
4209 
6567 

4771 
5076 
4656 
5095 
6420 
6261 
4950 
6316 
6233 
5065 
6432 

4335 
4277 
4220 
4786 
6073 
5686 
5027 
6382 

174.9 
212.2 
192.5 
207.0 
207.7 
185.6 
214.5 
214.0 
242.3 
201.8 
211.2 

4455 
4761 
4431 
4810 
5773 
5586 
4856 
5681 

77 
82 
77 
83 
100 
97 
84 
98 
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very  good  yields.  It  surpassed  C.  P. 
44/155  by  19  percent,  C.  P.  43/47 
by  20  percent  and  C.  P.  36/105  by 
more  than  20  percent  in  production 
of  sugar  per  acre  over  the  three- 
crop  average.  C.  P.  44/154,  released 
for  commercial  culture  primarily  be- 
cause of  its  high  cane  yields  and 
good  shading  qualities,  averaged 
only  187  pounds  less  than  C.  P.  44/ 
101  in  sugar  per  acre  per  crop,  but 
gave  relatively  low  yields  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane.  It  can  be  expected 
to  produce  cane  only  slightly  better 
than  C.  P.  29/116  in  juice  qualities. 
This,  together  with  the  fact  that  it 
is  border  line  with  respect  to  adap- 
tability to  mechanical  harvesting, 
makes  the  variety  marginal  for 
growing  on  light  soils. 

C.  P.  44/155  and  C.  P.  43/47  both 
outyielded  C.  P.  36/105  in  sugar  per 
acre  and  indicated  yields  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane.  C.  P.  44/155  is  rel- 
atively high  in  sucrose  content,  a 
desirable  quality  from  the  stand- 
point of  having  cane  for  early  mill- 
ing, but  with  very  heavy  tonnage  it 
may  lodge,  making  it  difficult  to 
harvest  mechanically.  C.  P.  43/47 
yielded  slightly  less  sugar  per  acre 
than  C.  P.  44/155,  but  surpassed 
C.  P.  36/105  by  9  percent  in  that 
respect.  It  is  very  erect,  has  stalks 
of  uniform  length,  a  very  important 
characteristic  with  the  single  level 
topping  by  the  commercial  harvest- 
ers, and  equals  C.  P.  44/101  in  yield 
of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  C.  P.  43/47 
is  adversely  affected  by  drouth  con- 
ditions, however,  and  should  be 
planted  only  on  the  better  drained 
light  soils.  C.  P.  36/13  with  its  high 
sucrose  content  ranked  only  slightly 
below  C.  P.  43/47  and  C.  P.  44/155 
in  total  sugar  yields,  but  like  these 
two  varieties,  is  adapted  only  to 
the  better  drained  light  soils.  Its 
good  milling  qualities  and  high  suc- 
rose content  are  important  advan- 
tages and  it  is  gradually  increasing 
in  acreage  planted   (3). 

Promising   Unreleased   Varieties 

Three  promising  unreleased  vari- 
eties, C.  P.  47/193,  C.  P.  48/103  and 


N.  Co.  310,  now  at  the  secondary 
increase  stations,  were  compared 
with  the  commercial  varieties  on 
light  soils.  The  latter  two  varieties 
occurred  in  plant  cane,  first  stubble 
and  second  stubble.  C.  P.  47/193 
equaled  C.  P.  44/155  in  indicated 
yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  and 
yielded  only  68  pounds  of  sugar  per 
acre  per  crop  less  than  C.  P.  44/101. 
The  relatively  small  stalks  of  this 
variety  (equal  to  C.  P.  43/47  in  di- 
ameter) and  poor  shading  capacity 
are  important  disadvantages. 

C.  P.  48/103  produced  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  of  sugar 
per  acre  as  C.  P.  44/101  in  the 
average  of  plant  cane  and  first 
stubble  crops  and  produced  the 
highest  yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of 
any  variety  now  at  the  test  fields. 
Its  cane  yields  were  relatively  high 
this  year  but  in  the  average  of  all 
tests  conducted  before  1953  it  pro- 
duced 96  percent  of  the  sugar-per- 
acre  yields  of  C.  P.  44/101  (data 
not  shown).  Its  early  maturing 
qualities  indicated  in  preliminary 
studies  at  the  station  (data  not 
shown),  merit  consideration  of  it  as 
a  useful  variety  to  plant  on  small 
acreages  for  early  milling. 

N.  Co.  310  is  probably  the  most 
promising  unreleased  variety  now 
in  advanced  stages  of  the  testing 
program.  It  is  slightly  better  than 
C.  P.  44/101  in  sugar  content  and 
has  produced  exceptionally  good 
plant  cane  crops.  Cane  and  sugar 
yields  in  stubble  crops  were  less 
than  in  plant  cane,  but  were  equal 
to  or  above  yields  of  C.  P.  44/101 
during  1953.  It  surpassed  that  vari- 
ety by  16  percent  in  yields  of  sugar 
per  acre. 

C.  P.  49/27  and  C.  P.  49/35 
equaled  C.  P.  44/101  in  yields  of 
cane  per  acre  but  were  considerably 
lower  in  sugar  content.  C.  P.  47/49 
produced  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  as 
C.  P.  44/101  and  slightly  surpassed 
the  latter  variety  in  yields  of  sugar 
per  acre.  However,  the  variety's 
susceptibility  to   lodging   will   prob- 
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ably   limit   its    usefulness   for   com- 
mercial plantings. 

Tests   on   Heavy   Soils 

Tables  5  and  6  give  results  of  all 
tests  on  heavy  soils. 

The  following  tabulation  taken 
from  the  data  presented  in  tables 
5  and  6  summarizes  results  of  all 
tests  on  heavy  soils: 


in  stubble  tests  only,  produced  quan- 
tities of  cane  and  sugar  substantial- 
ly below  C.P.  44/101. 

Tests  on  Muck  Soils 
On  soils  of  this  type,  the  primary 
consideration  is  a  variety  that  will 
produce  mill  cane  of  acceptable  su- 
crose quality.  With  the  substitution 
of  sandy  soil  for  the  gradually  dis- 


Pounds  ol  (sugar  pet  a  -re 

ALL  TE&fS 

Variety 

Plant  cant 

1st  stubble 

2nd  stubble 

Sugar  per  ton 

Sugar  p*»r  acre 

Pounds 

%  of 
C.  P.  44/101 

C.  P.  29/116 

C.  P.  34/120 

C.  P.  36/105 

C.  P.  44/101 

C.P.  44/154 

C.P.  33/224 

C.  P.  45/184 

C.P.  48/110 

N.  Co.  310 

3593 

3739 
4136 
3765 

36ll 

3885 
5529 

4155 
4333 
3760 
5107 
5282 
4254 
4640 
5002 
5670 

4293 
4424 
4733 
5918 
5624 
3581 
4238 
5544 
6571 

177.8 

199  ~A 
215.8 
201.9 

197^3 
207.1 
213.1 

4014 

4077 
5054 
4890 

4163 
4810 
5923 

79 

si 

100 
97 

82 
95 
117 

C.  P.  44/101  averaged  more  than 
700  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  above 
C.P.  34/120  in  first  stubble  tests 
and  approximately  1000  pounds  of 
sugar  per  acre  more  than  either 
C.  P.  29/116  or  C.  P.  36/105  in  the 
average  of  all  tests.  It  is  by  far 
the  most  satisfactory  commercial 
variety  on  this  type  of  soil.  C.  P. 
44/154  yielded  164  pounds  of  sugar 
per  acre  per  crop  less  than  C.  P. 
44/101  and  was  much  lower  in  per- 
cent sucrose  than  that  variety.  It 
was,  however,  approximately  equal 
to  C.  P.  36/105  and  considerably 
higher  than  C.  P.  29/116  in  average 
yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  N. 
Co.  310  produced  117  percent  of 
the  sugar-per-acre  yields  of  C.  P. 
44/101  in  the  average  of  all  tests 
and  averaged  approximately  the 
same  sugar-per-ton  yields.  In  agree- 
ment with  results  of  tests  on  light 
soils,  N.  Co.  310  is  the  only  unre- 
leased  variety  in  advanced  stages 
of  testing  that  has  equaled  or  sur- 
passed C.  P.  44/101  in  both  sugar 
and  cane  yields.  Its  relatively  lower 
stubble  yields,  however,  should  be 
viewed  with  caution  in  considering 
it  for  planting  on  either  light  or 
heavy  soils. 

C.  P.  48/110  is  a  vigorous,  erect- 
growing  variety  but  not  quite  equal 
to  C.P.  44/101  in  either  cane  or 
sugar  yields.    C.  P.  33/224,  included 


appearing  shallow  layer  of  muck  at 
Clovelly  Farms,  varietal  response  in 
the  future  may  be  different  from 
the  response  at  the  present  time. 
Cane-per-acre  yields  are  still  rela- 
tively high,  however,  and  only  those 
varieties  of  high  sucrose  content 
produce  satisfactory  cane  for  mill- 
ing purposes. 

Table  7  gives  results  of  all  tests 
on  muck  soils  during  1953.  Of  the 
commercial  varieties  C.  P.  44/101 
produced  the  highest  yields  of  sugar 
per  acre  with  highly  satisfactory 
yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane. 
C.P.  36/13,  C.P.  43/47,  and  C.P. 
44/155  produced  90,  91,  and  92  per- 
cent, respectively,  of  the  sugar-per- 
acre.  yields  of  C.P.  44/101.  C.P. 
44/155  averaged  more  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane  than  C.  P.  44/101  and  C.  P. 
36/13,  and  C.  P.  43/47  equaled  C.  P. 
44/101  in  that  respect.  Late  suckers 
in  many  of  the  varieties,  notably 
C.P.  36/13  and  C.P.  44/101,  ma- 
terially affected  the  quality  of  cane. 

C.P.  43/33,  C.P.  47/193,  and 
C.P.  48/103  produced  relatively 
high  yields  of  cane  of  good  sucrose 
quality.  C.  P.  47/193  surpassed  C.  P. 
44/101  in  yields  of  both  cane  and 
sugar  per  acre  and  C.  P.  48/103  pro- 
duced less  cane  and  sugar  per  acre 
than  C.  P.  44/101,  but  its  relatively 
high  sugar-per-ton  yields  should 
make    it    a    good   variety   for   early 
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Table  7.     Results  of  variety  tests  on  muck  soil1  at  Clovelly  Farms  during:  1953 

PLANT  CANE 

12-102 

FIRST  STUBBLE  12-10 

SECOND  STUBBLE  11-5 

Variety 

Av.  indicated  yield 

Av.  indicated  yield 

Av.  indicated  yield 

Av.  yield 

of  96° 

sugar 

Av.  yield 

of  96°  sugar 

Av.  yield 

of  96° 

sugar 

of  cane 
per  acre 

of  cane 
per  acre 

of  cane 
per  acre 

Per  ton 

Per  ton 

Per  ton 

of  cane 
(pounds) 

Per  acre 

of  cane 

Per  acre 

of  cane 

Per  acre 

Ctons) 

(pounds) 

(tons) 

(pounds) 

(pounds) 

(tons) 

(pounds) 

(pounds) 

C.  P.  29/320 

14.2 

196.1 

2785 

33.3 

195.5 

6510 

30.0 

178.8 

5364 

C.  P.  34/120---      -     ------ 

19.1 

178.0 

3400 

35  1 

194.4 

6823 

28.6 

169  9 

4859 

C.  P.  36/13 

19.3 

189.5 

3657 

34.5 

189.7 

6545 

35.8 

204  3 

7314 

C.  P.  43/47 

28.2 

198.7 

5603 

33.8 

194.8 

6584 

28.9 

188.7 

5453 

C.  P.  44/101 

27.7 

193.5 

5360 

39.2 

197.2 

7730 

33.0 

193 . 6 

6389 

C.  P.  44/155 

24.3 

187.7 

4561 

30.9 

218.9 

6764 

32.0 

207.7 

6646 

C.  P.  33/253 

30  0 

197.8 

5934 

33.5 

191.5 

6415 

C.  P.  38/26 

34.6 

193.2 

6685 

29.9 

187.2 

5597 

C.  P.  43/33 

37.0 

205.0 

7585 

34.7 

198.9 

6902 

C.  P.  47/49 

32.6 

194.1 

6328 

C.  P.  47/109 

40.0 

187.2 

7488 

33.7 

183.2 

6174 

C.  P.  47/191 

24.8 

185.4 

4598 

32.1 

195.5 

6276 

31.7 

185.1 

5868 

C.  P.  47/193 

25.3 

196.9 

4982 

39.7 

208.8 

8289 

C.  P.  48/103 

25.3 

218.2 

5520 

30.3 

211.8 

6418 





1  Shallow  muck  over  Sharkey  clay. 


2  Date  of  harvest. 


milling  on  this  type  of  soil. 
Locality  Adaptation 

In  a  previous  publication  (2)  it 
was  shown  that  the  relative  yield  of 
different  varieties  at  the  different 
stations  varied  from  year  to  year. 
It  was  pointed  out  at  that  time  that 
the  average  variety  yields  in  repli- 
cated tests  over  a  number  of  years 
were  much  more  reliable  in  evalu- 
ating the  performance  of  the  va- 
rieties. While  yield  data  are  of 
primary  importance  in  the  evalu- 
ation of  varieties  for  locality  adap- 
tation, other  characteristics,  as  af- 
fected by  locality,  must  also  be  care- 
fully considered.  Of  great  value,  to 
the  grower  is  the  knowledge  of  such 
important  characteristics  as  early 
maturity,  early  spring  growth,  shad- 
ing, drouth  resistance,  and  a  good 
mechanical  harvester  rating,  in  mak- 
ing his  decision  for  relative  acreage 
plantings.  Thus  a  relatively  high 
yielding  variety,  may,  in  some  local- 
ities, get  a  low  evaluation  rating. 
With  these  facts  in  mind  some 
order  of  locality  adaptation  can  be 
made. 

Results  of  ten  tests  at  each  of  the 
stations  on  light  soils  show  that 
C.  P.  44/101  outyielded  all  other 
varieties  at  all  stations  during  the 
past  5  years  and  is  the  variety  best 
adapted  to  all  soil  types.  C.  P. 
36/105,  the  most  widely  grown  va- 
riety in  all  three  areas  of  the  sugar 
district  (3)  is  generally  well  adapted 
to  all  soil  types.    It  matures  com- 


paratively early ;  however,  a  decrease 
in  acreage,  planted  to  this  variety  is 
due  partly  to  the  adverse  effect  of 
drouth  and  to  the  superior  qualities 
of  C.  P.  44/101.  It  is  anticipated 
that  these  two  varieties  will  con- 
tinue to  be  major  canes  in  all  parts 
of  the  district  for  the  immediate 
future. 

C.  P.  44/155  is  not  so  well  adapted 
to  all  soil  types  but  its  yields  are 
good  on  all  well  drained  light  soils 
on  which  it  can  be  used  as  a  second- 
ary cane  for  early  milling.  C.  P. 
36/13,  which  is  also  best  adapted 
to  the  well  drained  light  soils,  has 
performed  well  at  the  Raceland  and 
Oaklawn  test  fields.  C.  P.  43/47, 
which  is  best  adapted  to  the  light 
soils,  performed  well  at  Oaklawn 
and  Alma,  but  generally  its  yields 
drop  considerably  when  a  drouth 
occurs.  C.  P.  44/154  is  recommend- 
ed for  the  Western  area,  but  its  low 
juice  qualities  mentioned  above  will 
probably  limit  its  usefulness. 
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SUGAR  CANE  TEST  FIELDS  SEASON  OF  1953 

By  C.  B.  Gouaux,  Agronomist,  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
W.  G.  Taggart,  Director. 

Sugar  Cane  Variety  Test  Fields 

In  the  1953  sugar  cane  milling 
season,  a  total  of  twenty-two  sugar 
cane  variety  fields  was  harvested 
and  tested  at  the  seven  Experiment 
Station  test  field  locations.  There 
were  eight  plant  cane,  eight  first 
stubble  and  six  second  stubble  fields 
on  representative  soil  types  of  five 
sugar  cane  growing  regions  of  the 
Louisiana  cane  belt.  All  of  the  pres- 
ently grown  commercial  varieties, 
several  of  the  most  promising  un- 
released  varieties,  and  the  plant 
cane  and  stubble  of  introductory  va- 
rieties, were  grown  at  these  loca- 
tions on  an  experimental  basis  dur- 
ing the  past  season.  Comparable 
field  and  juice  analyses  data  were 
obtained  under  actual  ^operators' 
routine  methods,  during  an  interval 
of  sixty-eight  days  of  the  1953  mill- 
ing season. 

Fall  Planted  Fields 

During  the  1953  fall  planting 
period,  from  September  14-25,  eight 
new  fields  were  planted  at  the  seven 
locations.  The  new  plantings  con- 
sisted of  a  total  of  31.44  acres ;  with 
the  fields  ranging  in  size  from  2.13 
to  5.05  acres.  From  four  to  seven 
commercial  canes  and  an  average  of 
ten  unreleased  varieties  were  plant- 
ed. Plantings  of  the  following  nine 
new  varieties  were  also  made  at 
each  place:  C.P.  Nos.  50-25,  50-37, 
50-39,  50-40,  50-41,  51-13,  51-21, 
51-24  and  51-27.  Seed  cane  of  these 
varieties  was  grown  at  the  Louisi- 
ana State  University  Sugar  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  taken  to  the  test 
fields  by  cooperates'  trucks. 

Unreleased  Varieties 

Introductory  plantings  of  promis- 
ing unreleased  sugar  cane  varieties 
during  the  past  six  years  were  made 


as  follows: 

Number  of 
Year        varieties  planted 

1947  8  C.  P.  45-184 

1948  9  None 

1949  8  C.  P.  47-193 

1950  8  N.  Co.  310,  C.  P.  Nos. 
48-103,  48-110  &  48-124 

1951  7  C.  P.  47-49 

1952  8  C.P.  50-11 

Over  a  period  of  six  years,  1947 
to  1952  inclusive,  a  total  of  forty- 
eight  new  unreleased  sugar  cane  va- 
rieties were  planted  on  the  test 
fields.  These  varieties  were  selected 
by  members  of  the  Plant  Pathology 
and  Agronomy  Departments  of  the 
Houma  Sugar  Station  and  the  Lou- 
isiana State  University  Experiment 
Station,  as  the  most  suitable  for  in- 
troductory plantings. 

In  the  1953  season  there  was  a 
total  of  eight  varieties  that  were 
considered  important  enough  for 
comparative  testing,  and  out  of 
which,  some  compared  very  favor- 
ably with  the  top  ranking  commer- 
cial canes. 

N.  Co.  310  made  the  most  im- 
pressive showing  by  ranking  first 
five  times;  compared  to  two  first 
place  ratings  for  each  of  the  other 
three  varieties:  C.P.  Nos.  48-103, 
47-193  and  45-184.  The  C.P.  47-193 
cane  showed  fine  performance  on 
Cinclare   Bowdre-Sharkey   clay   soil. 

In  the  plant  cane  tests,  three  un- 
released varieties  made  a  favorable 
showing  as  follows:  C.P.  48-110, 
ranked  first  and  third  at  Glenwood 
and  Reserve  respectively;  C.P.  48- 
124,  ranked  second  at  Reserve  and 
C.P.  47-49  ranked  fifth  at  Billeaud 
test  field. 

C.P.  50-11,  a  reddish  colored, 
large  diameter  erect  cane,  made  an 
outstanding  growth  performance  at 
all  of  the  test  fields.  It  was  the 
most  promising  of  the  new  1952  in- 
troductory canes. 
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Evaluation  of  Varieties  Season 
of  1953 

The  test  field  results,  consisting 
of  averages  of  fall  plant  cane,  first 
and  second  stubble,  are  used  in  the 
evaluation  of  varieties.  For  each 
test  field,  the  three  or  four  highest 
ranking  varieties  in  the  order  given 
performed  best  from  a  sugar-per- 
acre  standpoint  during  the  1953  sea- 
son. The  average  normal  juice  su- 
crose for  each  variety  is  also  given. 

CINCLARE  (Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loam) 
C.  P.  Nop.  44-101  36-105         44-155 

Avg.  sucrose        13.13  13.63  14.28 

CINCLARE  (Bowdre-Sharkey  clay)  (Average  of  plant  cane 

and  first  stubble) 
C.  P.  Nos.  44-154         47-193*        44-101 

Avg.  sucrose        12.93  13.89  13.15 

GLENWOOD  (Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loam) 
C.  P.  Nos.  44-101  44-155         36-105 

Avg.  sucrose        14.25  13.31  14.32 

RESERVE  (Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loam) 
C.  P   Nos.  44-101  47-193*        36-105 

Avg.  sucrose        13.76  13.80  13.70 

SHIRLEY  (Yahola  very  fine  sandy  loam) 
C.  P.  Nos.  45-184*        36-105         44-101 

Avg. sucrose         12.65  12.46  12.89 

CAFFERY  (Baldwin  silty  clay  loam) 
C.  P.  Nos.  44-101  45-184*        44-154 

Avg.  sucrose        14.51  13. 68  12. 65 

BILLEAUD  (Lintonia-Olivier  silt  loam) 
C.  P.  Nos.  36-13  44-154  36-105 

Avg.  sucrose        14.77  13.93  14.23 

YOUNGSVILLE  (Richland-Olivier  silt  loam) 
Variety  C.P.  44-101  Co.  290  C.P.  45-184* 
Avg.  sucrose         14.84  13.05  14.10 

(*)  Unreleased  variety. 


44-155 
14.69 


44-155 
12.16 


43-47 
14.29 


44-101 
14.09 


C.P.  29-116 
13.08 


Harvesting  and  Testing  of 
Varieties 

The  twenty-two  sugar  cane  varie- 
ty  test   fields   were   harvested   and 


tested  during  the  period  of  October 
14  to  December  21,  1953.  All  va- 
riety plots  were  harvested  in  accord- 
ance with  regular  field  practices, 
and  weighed  on  plantation  scales. 
Laboratory  facilities  for  milling 
samples  and  juice  analyses  of  varie- 
ties were  provided  by  the  test  field 
cooperators. 

The  following  five  test  fields  were 
harvested  with  mechanical  harvest- 
ers: Cinclare,  Glenwood,  Reserve, 
Shirley  and  Caffery.  The  other  two 
fields,  Billeaud  and  Youngsville, 
were  harvested  by  hand  cutters. 

Tabulation  of  Results 

For  each  of  the  test  fields  the 
final  results  for  the  1953  season  are 
presented  in  tabulated  form.  Com- 
plete information  on  rainfall  is  giv- 
en in  Table  A  and  in  Table  B, 
freeze  data  is  given  for  the  three 
coldest  months,  January,  November 
and  December  1953. 

The.  following  uniform  headings 
are  used  in  the  test  field  tables: 

(1)  Variety;  (2)  Normal  Juice: 
(Brix,  Sucrose  and  Purity)  ;  (3) 
Tons  per  Acre;  and  (4)  Pounds  of 
Commercially  Recoverable  Sugar, 
Raw  Value;  Per  Ton  and  Per  Acre. 

Sugar  per  acre  results  are  used 
as  a  basis  of  ranking  the  varieties. 


TABLE  A— RAINFALL— SEASON  OF  1953 


Location 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

days 

inches 

days 

inches 

days 

inches 

days 

inches 

days 

inches 

days 

inches 

Cinclare* 

Glenwood 

Reserve* 

Caffery 

6 
3 
5 
3 
5 
4 
3 

3.75 

3.50 
1.24 
4.50 
3.52 
2.79 
1.98 

12 
10 

12 
8 
12 
10 
10 

8.50 

4.85 
6.31 
4.65 
9.18 
7.02 
8.80 

6 
3 

11 
4 

12 
2 
3 

7.70 
7.40 
7.09 
3.55 
6.19 
2.66 
1.42 

6 
5 
7 
5 
10 
4 
8 

6.84 

9.38 

10.06 

6.50 

8.28 
7.74 
8.31 

9 

8 

7 

7 

11 

7 
8 

16.04 

5.65 

1.77 

5.50 

30.52 

12.10 

11.18 

9 

9 

12 

7 
7 
4 
5 

6.41 
9.37 

7.94 
4.20 

Cheneyville* 

Billeaud 

Youngsville* 

4.20 
1.93 
1.74 

Location 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

TOTAL 

days 

inches 

days 

inches 

days 

inches 

days 

inches 

days 

inches 

days 

inches 

days 

inches 

Cinclare* 

Gelnwood 

Reserve* 

Caffery 

Cheneyville* 

Billeaud 

Youngsville* 

15 
13 
12 

8 

9 

11 

8 

7.15 
9.01 
10.02 
4.60 
3.18 
6.15 
6.02 

13 

8 
14 
10 
11 

9 
10 

4.46 
4.55 
5.55 
9.70 
3.86 
6.88 
5.21 

T 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 

T 
0.85 
0.40 
1.00 
1.04 
1.31 
0.80 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 

0.68 
1.33 
0.35 
1.80 
1.53 
0.96 
1.44 

10 

7 
10 

4 
8 

7 
4 

6.60 
8.15 
6.05 
8.15 
4.82 
6.72 
5.93 

10 
10 

7 
11 
12 

9 

9.32 
11.81 

9.20 

4.84 
7.51 
7.20 

98 
81 

65 
100 

74 
72 

77.7 
75.8 

63.3 
86.0 
53.7 
58.0 

*  Climatological  Data  Louisiana,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Weatner  Bureau. 
Other  Locations:     from  cooperators*  rainfall  records. 
Days:     Number  of  days  rain  occurred. 
Ins:     Amount  of  rain  expressed  in  inches. 
T :  trace  of  rain. 
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TABLE  B— FREEZING  AND  BELOW  32  DEGREES  FAHRENHEIT  TEMPERATURES— SEASON  OF  1953. 


Date 

Cheneyville* 

Cinclare* 

Napoleonville 

Reserve* 

Franklin* 

Lafayette* 

32 

28 

31 

30 

31 

11 

28 

29 
26 

31 

-- 

32 

27 

12 

13 

32 

31 

19 

31 

November  10 

28 

29 

32 

30 

11 

27 

29 

32 

32 

12 

31 

29 

13 

32 

23 

30 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

December  7 

28 

30 

32 

10 

28 

15 

25 

27 

32 

31 

16 

29 

30 

32 

27 

23 

27 

29 

32 

29 

24 

22 

23 

24 

27 

25 

25 

32 

20 

31 

26 

25 

24 

27 

31 

27 

27 

25 

30 

32 

31 

-- 

32 

-- 

-- 

-- 

" 

(Cheneyville*,  Cinclare*,  Reserve*,  Franklin*,  and  Lafayette*):     Climatological  Data  Louisiana,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce  "Weather  Bureau. 

Lafayette*:     CAA  AP  (Civil  Aero  Administration,  Air  Port). 
Napoleonville:     Godchaux  Sugars  Inc.,  Elm  Hall  Plantation. 


In  each  experiment  the  varieties  are 
tabulated  to  represent  their  respec- 
tive ratings,  from  the  standpoint  of 
highest  to  lowest  sugar  per  acre 
yield  in  the  order  given. 

The  table  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  (Sugar 
Branch),  entitled  "Commercially  Re- 
coverable Sugar  Determination 
833.2,  ADMT.  1,  Revised  for  Louisi- 
ana Sugar  Cane  1953  Crop,"  was 
used  in  all  of  the  sugar  calculations. 

Summary 

The  data  and  results  presented  in 
this  report  of  "Sugar  Cane  Test 
Fields  Season  Of  1953/"  were  ob- 
tained during  the  cane  milling  sea- 
son mostly  under  favorable  weather 
conditions,  with  the  exception  of  the 
very  adverse  rainy  and  muddy  con- 
ditions that  prevailed  in  the  month 
of  December.  There  were  really  no 
injurious  freezes  early  in  the  sea- 
son. In  the  month  of  November,  be- 
low freezing  temperatures  occurred 
only  at  two  test  fields,  Cinclare  and 
Shirley;  while  at  all  of  the  test 
fields  there  was  a  series  of  freezes 
from   December  7  to   December   27. 

Test  field  results  indicate  that 
C.P.  44-101  was  the  outstanding  va- 
riety of  the  1953  Experiment  Sta- 
tion test  fields,  showing  splendid 
performance  and  great  adaptability 


to  the  various  soils  of  the  cane  belt. 
C.P.  36-105  was  the  next  highest 
ranking  commercial  cane,  and  main- 
tained its  importance  at  the  Cin- 
clare, Glenwood,  Reserve  and  Shir- 
ley test  fields.  It  has  responded  best 
on  the  light  alluvial  soils  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Red  River  areas. 

C.P.  44-155  showed  best  perform- 
ance at  the  Cinclare,  Glenwood,  Re- 
serve, and  Shirley  test  fields,  with 
a  third  place  ranking. 

C.P.  44-154,  a  commercial  variety 
released  in  1952  especially  for  the 
Teche  and  western  areas,  made  its 
best  showing  by  ranking  first  at 
Cinclare  on  Bowdre  -  Sharkey  clay 
soil.  It  also  made  a  favorable  show- 
ing at  the  Billeaud  and  Caffery  test 
fields,  where  it  ranked  second  and 
third  respectively. 

Co.  290,  which  was  released  as  a 
commercial  cane  in  1933,  still  main- 
tains an  important  ranking  at 
Youngsville  where  it  was  only  ex- 
ceeded by  one  variety,   C.P.  44-101. 

At  the  Billeaud  test  field  the  fol- 
lowing four  varieties  outranked  Co. 
290 :  C.P.  Nos.  36-13,  44-154,  36-105 
and  44-101 ;  while  at  the  Caffery 
test  field,  the  following  six  commer- 
cial canes  outranked  Co.  290:  C.P. 
Nos.  44-101,  44-154,  43-47,  36-105, 
44-155  and  36-13. 
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In  the  unreJeased  varieties,  N.  Co. 
310  made  the  most  impressive  show- 
ing by  ranking  first  five  times; 
compared  to  three  first  place  ratings 
for  each  of  the  other  three  varie- 
ties:  C.P.  Nos.  48-103,  47-193  and 
45-184. 
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FERTILIZER  INVESTIGATIONS  ON  SUGARCANE  IN  1953 

By  Lester  G.  Davidson,  Associate  Chemist,  Sugar  Crops  Section,  Field 

Crops  Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Service, 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

potash.  Yields  of  the  three  varieties 
used,  Co.  290,  C.P.  36/105  and  C.P. 
44/101,  did  not  differ  significantly. 
In  the  plant  cane  experiment  with 
C.P.  44/155  on  Oaklawn  Plantation, 
no  significant  yield  increases  were 
obtained  from  the  use  of  50,  75,  or 
100  pounds  of  nitrogen,  or  from  100 
pounds  of  nitrogen  plus  60  pounds 
each  of  phosphate  and  potash.  In 
the  following  table  data  from  the 
experiment  with  Co.  290  first 
stubble  cane  on  Oaklawn  Plantation 
are  shown. 


Sixteen  field  fertilizer  experi- 
ments were  conducted  by  the  Soil 
Fertility  Project  of  the  Houma  Sta- 
tion during  1953,  on  some  of  the 
major  soil  types  used  for  sugarcane 
production  in  Louisiana.  About  half 
were  large  plot  experiments,  with 
plot  sizes  ranging  from  0.15  to  0.60 
acre.  The  other  half  were  small  plot 
experiments,  with  the  individual 
plots  ranging  from  1/50-  to  1/70- 
acre  in  area.  In  the  large  plot  ex- 
periments, the  fertilizer  was  applied 
by  machine,  the  cane  mechanically 
harvested,  and  weighed  on  the  fac- 
tory scale.  The.  small  plot  experi- 
ments were  fertilized  by  hand.  Some 
of  these  were  cut  by  hand  and  some 
mechanically  harvested. 

In  all  of  the  tables  included  in 
this  report,  the  Brix,  sucrose,  and 
purity  figures  have  been  converted 
to  normal  juice.  Yields  of  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane  were  obtained  from  the 
tables  of  the  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration  (Sugar 
Branch) ,  entitled  "Commercially  Re- 
coverable Sugar  Determination, 
Amdt.  1,  Revised  for  Louisiana 
Sugar  Cane  1953  Crop",  published 
in  the  October  15,  1953  issue  of  The 
Sugar  Bulletin. 

Tabulated  data  for  some  of  these 
experiments  are  included  in  this  re- 
port. Types  of  studies  conducted  in 
field  fertilizer  experiments  harvest- 
ed in  1953  included  N-P-K,  lime, 
effect  of  plant  cane  fertilization  on 
stubble  yields,  fall  versus  spring 
fertilization,  gypsum,  soil  condition- 
ers, magnesium,  and  variety  X  fer- 
tilizer interaction  experiments. 

Three  N-P-K  experiments  were 
conducted  in  the  Western  Section  on 
Baldwin  silt  loam.  In  the  plant  cane 
experiment  on  Albania  Plantation, 
there  was  no  significant  response  to 
40  or  80  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
acre,  nor  to  a  mixture  supplying  80 
each    of    nitrogen,    phosphate,    and 


Fertilizer 
treatments 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Cane 
per 
acre 

Sugar 
per 

N  -  P2O5  -  K20 

Pounds  per  acre 
0-0-0 

% 
11.52 
11.42 
12.09 
11.08 
11.61 
10.89 
11.60 

% 
74.76 
75.13 
76.23 
73.72 
75.19 
71.93 
73.56 

Tons 
21 .  56 
28.20 
27.93 
27.87 
30.17 
30  26 
27.22 

Pounds 
3279 

75-0-0 

4244 

100-0-0 

4497 

100-60-60     - 

4050 

100-60-601 

100-120-1202 

100-120-1203 

4634 
4297 
4176 

Least  difference  for  significance 

at  19  to  1  odds  = 
Least  difference  for  significance 

at  99  to  1  odds  = 


2.39 


662 


3.20         887 

1  1-1/4  tons  dolomite  per  acre  had  been  applied  to  plant 
cane. 

2  2-1/2  tons  dolomite  per  acre  had  been  applied  to  plant 
cane. 

3  2  tons  of  oyster  shell  lime  per  acre  had  been  applied  to 
plant  cane. 

These,  data  show  that  a  highly 
significant  yield  increase  was  ob- 
tained from  the  use  of  75  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre,  which  gave  about 
the  same  yield  as  100  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  either  alone  or  in  a  com- 
plete mixture. 

Two  N-P-K  experiments  were  con- 
ducted on  heavy  soil  in  the  Eastern 
area.  An  experiment  with  four  va- 
rieties of  first  stubble  cane  on  vir- 
gin Sharkey  soil  on  Georgia  Plan- 
tation showed  no  response  to  50  or 
100  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  or 
to  100  pounds  of  nitrogen  plus  120 
pounds  each  of  phosphate  and  pot- 
ash. Highest  yields  of  cane  and 
sugar  per  acre  were  obtained  from 
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C.P.  36/105  and  C.P.  44/101,  and 
lowest  yields  from  C.P.  29/116  and 
C.P.  34/120.  Data  from  an  experi- 
ment with  C.P.  44/101  first  stubble 
cane  on  Bowdre  clay  on  Cinclare 
Plantation  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table. 


Nitrogen 
per  Acre 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Cane 
per 
acre 

Sugar 
per 
acre 

Pounds 
0 

% 
13.55 

% 
77.65 

Tons 
16.85 

Pounds 
3107 

36 

13.90 

78.58 

22.07 

4193 

60 

13.84 

78.70 

26.62 

5031 

96 

14.10 

78.67 

30.14 

5823 

150 

13.93 

78.58 

35.77 

6814 

Least  difference  for  significance 

at  odds  of  19  to  1  =  2.16 

Least  difference  for  significance 

at  odds  of  99  to  1  =  2.87 


408 


542 


The  data  show  that  large  in- 
creases in  cane  and  sugar  yields, 
almost  directly  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  applied,  were 
obtained.  Since  there  was  no  addi- 
tional response  to  the  use  of  phos- 
phate or  potash,  or  both,  with  the 
nitrogen,  data  for  fertilizer  mixtures 
were  not  included  in  the  table. 

Two  N-P-K  experiments  were  con- 
ducted on  mixed  soil  in  the  Eastern 
area.  Condensed  data  from  an  ex- 
periment with  C.P.  36/105  first 
stubble  cane  on  Mhoon  silt  loam  on 
Mary  Plantation  are  shown  in  the 
following  table. 


Nitrogen 
per  Acre 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Cane 
per 
acre 

Sugar 
per 
acre 

Pounds 
0 

% 
13.43 

% 
79.94 

Tons 
28.18 

Pounds 
5140 

50 

13.46 

80.25 

31.50 

5761 

100 

13.34 

79.86 

33.38 

6038 

Large  yield  increases  were  ob- 
tained from  the  use  of  50  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre,  with  an  addition- 
al small  but  significant  yield  in- 
crease from  100  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre.  Since  there  was  no  appre- 
ciable response  to  phosphate  or  pot- 
ash, data  for  fertilizer  mixtures  are 
not  included  in  the  table.  In  an- 
other experiment,  with  C.P.  36/105 
first   stubble    cane    on    Mhoon   very 


fine  sandy  loam  on  Aragon  Planta- 
tion, fertilizer  treatments  used  in- 
cluded 60  and  90  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen per  acre,  and  a  treatment  sup- 
plying 90  pounds  of  nitrogen  and 
80  pounds  of  potash.  Highest  yields 
were  obtained  from  the  use  of  60 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  which 
gave  yield  increases  amounting  to 
8.88  tons  of  cane  and  1888  pounds 
of  sugar  per  acre  as  compared  to 
the  unfertilized  controls. 

Two  N-P-K  experiments  were  con- 
ducted on  Commerce  very  fine  sandy 
loam  in  the  Eastern  Section.  Acre- 
age yields  of  the.  three  varieties  of 
plant  cane  in  the  experiment  on 
Alma  Plantation  are  shown  in  the 
following  table. 


Fertilizer 
treatments 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Cane 
per 
acre 

Sugar 
per 

N  -  P2O5  -  K20 

Pounds  per  acre 
0-0-0. _ 

% 
11.50 
11.19 
11.22 
11.13 
11.34 
11.40 

% 
74.64 
74.25 
74.01 

73.77 
74.48 
74.92 

Tons 

35.42 

36.19 

37.25 

37.01 

37.99 

38.50 

Pounds 
5377 

40-0-0 

5320 

80-0-0 

5491 

80-80-0 

5403 

80-0-80 

5672 

80-80-80 

5783 

Yields  of  sugar  per  acre  were  sig- 
nificantly higher  with  the  80-80-80 
treatment  as  compared  to  all  except 
the  80-0-80  treatment,  indicating 
that  the  main  response  was  to  nitro- 
gen and  potash.  In  both  cane  and 
sugar  per  acre,  C.P.  36/105  gave 
the  highest  yield;  a  significantly 
lower  yield  was  obtained  from  C.P. 
36/13;  and  the  lowest  yield  was 
from  C.P.  44/101.  In  an  experi- 
ment with  C.P.  44/101  first  stubble 
cane  on  St.  Rose  Plantation,  signifi- 
cant yield  increases  were  obtained 
from  the  use  of  50  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen per  acre,  with  no  additional  re- 
sponse to  100  pounds  of  nitrogen. 
An  additional  significant  yield  in- 
crease resulted  from  the  use  of  100 
pounds  of  potash  combined  with  50 
or  100  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre. 
There  was  no  appreciable  response 
to  phosphate.  Data  showing  the 
average  yield  increases  resulting 
from  the  use  of  nitrogen  and  of  pot- 
ash are  shown  in  the  following 
table. 
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Fertili  zer 
per  acre 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Cane 
per 
acre 

Sugar 
per 
acre 

No  N               

% 
14.55 
14.79 
14.52 
14.59 
14.65 

% 
80.98 
81.59 
81.04 
81.00 
81.40 

tons 

27.54 

31.74 

32.69 

29  74 

31.58 

pounds 
5525 

50  lbs.  N 

100  lbs.  N 

No.  K20 

100  lbs.  K20 

6491 
6541 
5984 
6385 

Fertilizer  recommendations  are 
based  on  average  results  for  the  past 
several  years.  In  the.  Western  Sec- 
tion, average  results  of  field  fer- 
tilizer experiments  indicate  that  40 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  are  suf- 
ficient for  plant  cane.  Stubble  cane 
requires  about  60  to  80  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre,  and  profitable 
response  is  often  obtained  from  the 
use,  of  up  to  100  pounds  per  acre  on 
some  of  the  lighter  soils. 

In  the  Eastern  Section,  average 
results  indicate  that  40  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  should  be  used  on 
plant  cane  on  light  soil,  and  60  to 
80  pounds  on  plant  cane  on  heavy 
soil.  The  use  of  60  to  80  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  on  stubble  cane, 
on  both  light  and  heavy  soil,  will 
usually  result  in  profitable  yield  in- 
creases. 

Although  stubble  cane  on  light 
soils  in  both  the  Western  and  East- 
ern Sections  shows  its  major  re- 
sponse to  nitrogen,  additional  yield 
increases  have,  been  obtained  in  some 
experiments  from  the  use  of  phos- 
phate or  potash,  or  both,  especially 
when  combined  with  the  higher 
rates  of  nitrogen. 

In  the  Western  Section,  on  Bald- 
win soil  on  Albania  Plantation,  large 
yield  increases  have  been  obtained 
from  the  use  of  complete  mixtures 
as  compared  to  nitrogen  alone.  In 
the  Eastern  Section,  on  Commerce 
very  fine  sandy  loam,  a  well  drained 
soil  often  slightly  elevated  above  the 
surrounding  land,  large  yield  in- 
creases from  complete  mixtures  as 
compared  to  nitrogen  alone  have 
been  obtained  in  experiments  on  St. 
Rose,  Mary,  Forest  Grove,  and 
Webre  Plantations.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  other  growers  might 
increase  their  yields  by  using  com- 
plete  mixtures   on  these   soil   types. 


In  many  cases  the  additional  yield 
increases  from  the  mixed  fertilizers, 
as  compared  to  yield  increases  from 
the  nitrogen,  are  smaller  and  more 
variable  and  are  often  too  small  to 
justify  the  extra  expense  involved 
in  their  application. 

Lime  or  dolomite,  applied  with 
complete  mixtures,  did  not  signifi- 
cantly increase  yields  of  sugar  per 
acre  in  a  plant  cane  and  a  stubble 
cane  experiment  on  Baldwin  silt 
loam  on  Oaklawn  Plantation. 

Two  experiments  were  fertilized 
at   varying   rates   as   plant   cane   in 

1952,  and  uniformly  fertilized  with 
nitrogen  at  the  plantation  rates   in 

1953,  to  study  the  effects  of  vary- 
ing rates  of  plant  cane  fertilization 
on  yields  of  stubble  cane.  In  the  ex- 
periment with  C.P.  36/105  on 
Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loam  on 
Ardoyne  Plantation,  the  plant  cane 
fertilization  had  little  effect  on 
stubble  yields.  In  the  experiment 
with  C.P.  44/101  on  Sharkey  silty 
clay  on  Mandalay  Plantation,  stub- 
ble cane  from  fertilized  plant  cane 
gave  increased  yields  amounting  to 
3.5  tons  of  cane  and  775  pounds  of 
sugar  per  acre  as  compared  to  stub- 
ble cane  from  unfertilized  plant 
cane. 

In  an  experiment  on  Iberia  silty 
clay  on  Duhe's  Farm,  no  response 
was  obtained  from  fertilization 
either  at  planting  time  or  in  the 
spring.  Previous  experiments  have 
shown  no  consistent  significant 
yield  increases  due  to  application  of 
fertilizer  at  time  of  planting. 

In  two  experiments  with  C.P. 
36/105  first  stubble  cane,  one  on 
Mhoon  silty  clay  loam  on  Sarah 
Plantation,  and  one  on  Sharkey  silty 
clay  on  Georgia  Plantation,  the  ap- 
plication of  gypsum  had  no  signifi- 
cant effect  on  yields  of  cane  or  sug- 
ar per  acre. 

The  physical  condition  of  Sharkey 
silty  clay  was  definitely  improved 
by  the  application  of  Krilium.  How- 
ever, the  stand  of  cane  in  this  ex- 
periment was  very  gappy,  due  to  a 
long  dry  spell  after  planting,  so  that 
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the.  plot  yields  were  very  erratic, 
and  no  conclusions  could  be  drawn 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  improved  soil 
structure  on  cane  yields. 

In  experiments  on  Mhoon  very 
fine  sandy  loam  on  Aragon  Planta- 
tion, and  on  Bowdre  clay  on  Cin- 
clare  Plantation,  the  use  of  MgO 
with  a  mixed  fertilizer  had  no  sig- 
nificant effect  on  yields  as  com- 
pared to  the  mixed  fertilizer  with- 
out MgO.  This  is  in  agreement  with 
the  previous  5  years  work  with 
MgO. 

Previous  work  at  the  Houma  Sta- 
tion indicated  that  some  varieties 
responded  better  to  fertilization  than 
other  varieties.  Four  experiments 
were  designed  to  study  possible  va- 
riety X  fertilizer  interactions  with 
the  newer  varieties  of  cane.  In  the 
plant  cane  experiment  on  Albania 
Plantation  on  Baldwin  silt  loam  and 
in  the  stubble  cane  experiment  on 
Georgia  Plantation  on  Sharkey  silty 
clay,   no   response  to   fertilizer  was 
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obtained.  The  plant  cane  experi- 
ment on  Commerce  very  fine  sandy 
loam  on  Alma  Plantation  showed 
fertilizer  response,  but  no  signifi- 
cant variety  X  fertilizer  interaction. 
A  significant  variety  X  fertilizer  in- 
teraction was  found  in  the  plant 
cane  experiment  on  Mhoon  silty 
clay  loam  on  the  Houma  Station. 
Data  are  shown  in  the  following 
table. 


Nitrogen 
per 
Acre 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Cane 
per 
Acre 

Sugar 
per 
Acre 

Pounds 

0 
40 
80 

% 

12.97 
13.18 
12.76 

% 
C.  P.  44/101 

77.99 
78.31 
78.52 

Tons 

19.61 
21.96 
26.23 

Pounds 

3432 
3918 
4504 

0 
40 
80 

13.01 
13.24 
12.76 

C.  P.  36/105 

79.38 
79.00 

78.47 

19.89 
22.80 
22.00 

3495 
4088 
3777 

0 
40 
80 

13.50 
13.28 
13.14 

C.  P.  44/155 

79.83 
79.09 
79.35 

19.08 
23.25 
23.95 

3501 

4185 
4256 

0 
40 
80 

14.49 
14.83 
14.36 

C.  P.  48/103 

82.61 
81.71 
81.96 

16.58 
19.29 
20.66 

3309 
3958 
4080 

0 
40 

80 

13.51 
13.16 
12.86 

C.  P.  43/47 

80.13 
78.90 

78.46 

15.47 
17.89 
16.97 

2842 
3186 
2941 

The  yield  of  C.P.  44/101  was  rela- 
tively high  with  80  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen as  compared  to  check  and  40 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre;  the 
yield  of  C.P.  43/47  was  relatively 
low  with  80  pounds  of  nitrogen  as 
compared  to  the  unfertilized  con- 
trols. The  results  of  this  experi- 
ment indicate  that  yields  of  C.P. 
43/47  can  not  be  increased  as  much 
by  high  applications  of  nitrogen  as 
those  of  C.P.  44/101. 
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A  REPORT  ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  TRUE  SEED  OF 

SUGARCANE  AND  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  NEW 

BREEDING  TECHNIQUES  AT  CANAL  POINT, 

FLORIDA,  FOR  THE  SEASON  OF  1953 

By  P.  H.  Dunckelman,  Carl  0.  Grassl,  and  B.  A.  Belcher1 


The  production  of  true  seed  of 
sugarcane  to  develop  new  varieties 
for  adaptation  to  conditions  in  Lou- 
isiana is  a  cooperative  undertaking 
carried  out  by  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  the  Louisiana  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  and 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  details  of  the 
breeding  work  are  discussed  and 
planned  at  a  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  these  agencies  during  the 
month  of  November,  in  advance  of 
the  sugarcane  breeding  season.  At 
the  last  meeting,  it  was  agreed  that 
considerable  effort  should  be  placed 
on  the  development  of  new  tech- 
niques in  order  that  seed  production 
need  not  be  completely  dependent 
on  climatic  conditions  at  Canal 
Point.  This  report  presents  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  recently  com- 
pleted breeding  season. 

The  sugarcane  breeding  program 
conducted  at  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Sugar 
Plant  Field  Station,  Canal  Point, 
Florida,  during  the  1953  season,  was 
very  successful.  The  large  number 
of  seeds  produced  and  the  wide 
range  of  crosses  completed  make  it 
without  doubt  the  best  season  in  the 
history  of  the  station.  It  was  possi- 
ble to  experiment  with  various  new 
inside  crossing  techniques  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  Further  im- 
provements on  these  inside  methods 
are  to  be  expected  and  will  make  the 
breeding  work  largely  independent 
of  climatic  conditions. 

The  1953  season  was  particularly 
favorable  in  thatv  profuse  blooming 
occurred  under  natural  conditions 
among  many  of  the  breeding  canes 
at  Canal  Point.  In  this  respect  it 
was  similar  to  the  1948  season  but 
the  night  temperatures  were  not  as 
warm.    About  75  different  kinds  of 


sugarcane  were  sufficiently  male- 
fertile  at  one  time  or  another  dur- 
ing the  1953  season  to  be  tried  as 
male  parents  in  crosses.  A  slightly 
larger  number  of  male-sterile  forms 
which  could  serve  as  female  parents 
were  available.  If  these  had  been 
mated  in  all  possible  combinations, 
more  than  7,000  different  crosses 
could  have  been  produced.  A  total 
of  500  different  combinations  were 
attempted,  and  a  majority  of  these 
were  successful. 

For  a  few  weeks  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  and  for  several  days 
in  the  middle,  the  climatic  condi- 
tions were  favorable  for  employing 
the  regular  outside  crossing  tech- 
nique. Flowering  stalks  of  female 
plants  left  growing  in  the  field  were 
supported  on  a  frame,  and  the  flow- 
ering stalks  of  male  plants  were 
brought  to  them  and  maintained  in 
a  weak  acid  solution.  For  the  most 
part,  the  standard  Hawaiian  solu- 
tion containing  150  p.p.m.  of  H2SO3 
and  85  p.p.m.  of  H3PO4  was  used.  A 
total  of  87  crosses  were  made  in 
this  manner  and  all  but  about  a 
dozen  or  so  were  highly  successful. 
An  estimate  made  at  Louisiana 
State  University  based  on  germina- 
tion counts  of  small  samples  of  84 
of  these  crosses  indicates  that  about 
4,645  seeds  were  produced  per  cross 
(Table  1).  Counts  made  at  Houma^ 
Louisiana,  and  at  Canal  Point, 
Florida,  based  on  larger  samples 
but  of  a  smaller  number  of  these 
same  crosses,  indicate  that  this  fig- 
ure is  somewhat  high  and  that  a 
combined  estimate  would  be  closer 
to  4,000.  Nevertheless,  this  would 
still  mean  a  total  production  of 
about  300,000  seeds  from  outside 
work. 

During  most  of  the  season,   par- 
ticularly in  periods  when  low  tem- 
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TABLE  1.     Summary  of  the  data  on  sugarcane  seed   production  at  Canal  Point,  Florida,  for  the  1953 
crossing   season   based  on   germination  counts  made  at  Louisiana  State  University. 


Number  of       Female 
Crossing  technique  crosses  test       tassels 

employed  germinated      involved 

Regular  outside  

Airlayered  canes  in  water 

Airlayered  canes  in  soil  mixture  .. 
Canes  growing  in  galvanized  cans 
Cut  canes  in  weak  acid  solutions  . . 

TOTALS  OR  AVERAGES 290 


Estimated       Estimated       Estimated 
total  seed         seed  per  seed  per 

production  tassel  cross 


84 

(538  i 

390,194 

611 

4,645 

71 

224 

44,639 

199 

629 

31 

51 

6,270 

123 

202 

14 

55 

46,693 

849 

3,335 

90 

573 

19,633 

34 

218 

1,541 


507,429 


329 


1,750 


peratures  and  high  winds  prevailed 
outside,  experiments  were  conducted 
to  determine  which  crossing  tech- 
niques would  be  most  suitable  under 
inside  conditions.  These  experi- 
ments were  carried  out  for  the  most 
part  under  controlled  temperature 
and  moisture  conditions  inside  a 
large  frame  building,  with  partially 
glassed-in  sides,  which  had  been 
modified  for  breeding  work.  A  few 
of  the  experiments  involved  green- 
house tests.  The  experiments  were 
designed  to  investigate  the  practical- 
ity of  the  following  four  crossing 
procedures : 

1.  The  use  of  airlayered  canes 
maintained  after  flowering  in 
aerated  water,  circulated  in  a 
systematic  series  of  concrete 
troughs. 

2.  The  use  of  airlayered  canes 
which  had  been  transplanted 
into  buckets  before  flowering 
began. 

3.  The  use  of  canes  growing  in 
galvanized  cans. 

4.  The  use  of  flowering  canes 
cut  from  the  field  and  main- 
tained in  a  weak  acid  solution. 

The  first  of  these  procedures  was 
an  attempt  to  get  away  from  the 
stovepipe  type  of  airlayer  which 
proved  unsatisfactory  under  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  at  Canal  Point. 
Stalks  of  cane  which  show  signs  of 
flowering  are  induced  to  form  aerial 
roots  at  any  nodes  desired,  by  com- 
pacting wet  sphagnum  moss  around 
two  nodes  and  enclosing  tightly  with 
a  moisture-proof  film.  Sufficient 
roots  are  formed  in  a  few  weeks  so 
that  the  stalk  can  be  severed  from 
its  underground  roots  and  main- 
tained by  the  newly  formed  aerial 
roots,  thus  enabling  it  to  be  moved 


to  a  central  crossing  area.  As  it  is 
possible  to  determine  several  weeks 
in  advance  of  flowering  which  stalks 
are  likely  to  flower,  the  effort  of 
airlayering  by  this  method  can  be 
limited  to  those  stalks  which  are 
very  likely  to  be  of  use  in  the  breed- 
ing program. 

In  these  experiments,  the  airlay- 
ered stalks  were  cut  just  below  the 
new  roots  as  the  tassels  began  to 
flower,  and  were  maintained  during 
pollination  and  seed  formation  by 
submerging  the  rooted  portion  in 
aerated  water.  In  most  cases  the 
airlayered  canes  were  used  as  the 
female  parent  of  a  cross,  the  pollen 
parent  being  supplied  by  cut  stalks 
maintained  in  a  weak  acid  solution. 
Seed  production  by  this  procedure 
was  only  about  one-third  as  high  as 
under  very  favorable  outside  condi- 
tions, as  shown  by  the  estimate  of 
199  seeds  per  tassel  as  compared 
with  611  (see  Figure  1).  Contem- 
plated improvements  of  this  pro- 
cedure involving  the  use  of  a  nutri- 
ent solution  which  is  maintained  at 
an  optimum  temperature  is  expected 
to  improve  seed  production. 

When  the  airlayered  canes  were 
transplanted  into  buckets  just  be- 
fore flowering,  the  results  were  not 
as  satisfactory,  as  only  123  seeds 
per  tassel  resulted.  The  bad  show- 
ing of  this  group  of  crosses  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  severe  shock  to 
which  they  were  subjected  on  trans- 
planting, many  of  them  having  been 
transported  up  to  100  miles  before 
being  placed  in  the  sand  and  muck 
soil  mixture.  The  advantage  of  this 
procedure  is  that  it  facilitates  the 
use  of  canes  which  are  known  to 
flower  at  a  long  distance  from  the 
place  where  they  are  to  be  used. 
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The  use  of  canes  growing  in  gal- 
vanized cans  painted  on  the  inside 
with  an  asphalt  varnish  resulted  in 
the  very  high  seed  production  of 
849  per  tassel.  This  very  high  pro- 
duction is  partly  the  result  of  self- 
ing  under  the  favorable  inside  con- 
ditions, and  the  use  of  pollen  parents 
which  also  were  growing  in  cans. 
The  containers  used  were  mainly  of 
a  32-gallon  size,  though  some  much 
smaller  8-gallon  containers  were 
partially  satisfactory.  A  12-15  gal- 
lon size  is  expected  to  be  optimum. 
The  main  disadvantage  of  using 
canes  growing  in  cans  is  that  they 
have  to  be  watered  and  tended  for 
a  whole  year,  and  then  they  may 
flower  at  the  wrong  time  or  not 
at  all. 

The  set  of  experiments  in  which 
cut  stalks  of  cane  were  maintained 
in  a  weak  acid  solution  was  not 
very  productive,  as  only  34  seeds 
per  tassel  were  obtained.  This  low 
production  is  partially  explained  by 
the  fact  that  many  canes  cannot 
stand  this  treatment;  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  90  crosses  in  question 
were  complete  failures.  The  main 
advantage  of  this  procedure  is  that 
large  masses  of  tassels  can  be 
handled  very  economically,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  in  advance 
if  a  given  kind  of  sugarcane  can 
stand  the  treatment  under  the  con- 
ditions prevailing. 

In  general,  the  experimental  in- 
side crossing  work  has  been  very 
satisfactory.      Not    only   has    it   re- 


sulted in  the  production  of  about 
100,000  viable  seeds,  but  it  has 
pointed  out  the  direction  in  which 
further  progress  may  be  made.  Ex- 
perience developed  during  the  past 
season  can  be  expected  to  lead  to 
higher  production  of  seed  in  future 
seasons. 

The  development  of  inside  tech- 
niques for  hybridizing  sugarcane,  as 
a  measure  of  insurance  against  un- 
favorable weather  for  outside  cross- 
ing, has  established  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  the  production  of  large  num- 
bers of  seeds  at  Canal  Point  by  such 
techniques.  Further  work  is  likely 
to  eliminate  much  if  not  all  of  the 
dependence  on  favorable  outside 
weather  conditions. 

A  concerted  but  diversified  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  breeding 
sugarcanes  at  Canal  Point  has  final- 
ly resulted  in  a  record-breaking 
number  of  seedlings.  As  summar- 
ized in  table  1,  results  from  290 
crosses  made  with  selected  parent 
canes  employing  four  inside  tech- 
niques in  conjunction  with  the  regu- 
lar outside  method,  indicate  that 
nearly  a  half  million  seeds  were 
obtained.  This  estimate  is  based  on 
germination  studies  made  at  Lou- 
isiana State  University,  and  encom- 
passes all  techniques  used  during 
the  1953  sugarcane  breeding  season 
at  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Sugar  Plant  Field 
Station  at  Canal  Point,  Florida. 

1  Assistant  Plant  Pathologist,  Louisiana  State 
University,  Botanist  and  Agronomist,  Field  Crops 
Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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SUGARCANE  SEEDLING  WORK  AT 

THE  HOUMA  STATION  1953-54 

By  E.  V.  Abbott,  Leo  P.  Hebert,  C.  A.  Schexnayder  and  R.  L.  Tippett, 

Sugar  Crops  Section,  Agricultural  Research  Service, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Report  to  the  Contact  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 

Houma,  La.,  June  23,  195 U. 


The  number  of  seedlings  handled 
at  Houma  during  the  1953-54  sea- 
son was  the  largest  on  record.  The 
breeding  season  of  1953  at  the  De- 
partment's Canal  Point,  Florida, 
station  was  the  most  successful  in 
history  from  the  standpoint  of  range 
of  breeding  material  that  bloomed 
and  in  numbers  of  seedlings  pro- 
duced. In  addition  to  setting  up 
crosses  in  the  field,  which  was  pos- 
sible because  of  favorable  weather, 
advantage  was  taken  of  techniques 
developed  for  indoor  crosses,  and 
many  crosses  were  successfully  set 
up  in  heated  breeding  chambers  and 
in"  the  greenhouse.  Seed  of  262 
crosses  was  sent  to  Houma,  of  which 
20  were  among  those  recommended 
for  repetition  based  on  previous 
progency  performance  in  Louisiana. 
Approximately  100,000  seedlings 
were  germinated  at  Houma,  and 
some  seed,  estimated  to  yield  25- 
50,000  seedlings,  was  frozen  for 
future  use.  A  similar  quantity  of 
seed  was  sent  to  Baton  Rouge; 
enough  to  yield  approximately 
10,000  seedlings  (from  crosses  made 
primarily  for  sirup-type  canes)  was 
sent  to  the  Department's  station  at 
Meridian,  Mississippi;  and  25,000 
seedlings  were  germinated  at  the 
Canal  Point  station.  In  all,  seed  to 
provide  an  estimated  400-500,000 
seedlings  was  produced  there  during 
the  season. 

Since  the  number  of  seedlings 
germinated  at  Houma  was  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  what  could  be  ac- 
commodated in  the  field,  some  of 
them  were  potted  and  transplanted 
to  the  field  in  "bunches",  i.e.,  sev- 
eral seedlings  together  instead  of 
singly.  This  method  of  field  plant- 
ing is  used  by  the  Experiment  Sta- 


tion of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Plant- 
ers' Association  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  seedlings 
that  can  be  accommodated  in  a  given 
field  space.  From  2  to  5  seedlings, 
or  sometimes  more,  are  planted  in 
a  bunch,  the  idea  being  that  the 
most  vigorous  one  will  gain  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  clump  and  will  be 
selected.  We  know,  of  course,  that 
in  Louisiana  we  can  not  always  use 
the  most  vigorous  canes  because 
they  often  lodge  or  do  not  mature 
satisfactorily  in  our  short  growing 
season.  However,  our  records  on 
some  seedling  progenies  show  that 
only  a  low  percentage  of  them  is 
selected  for  replanting,  yet  such 
crosses  with  a  low  average  of  selec- 
tions may  yield  some  outstanding 
individuals.  If  the  seedlings  from 
such  crosses  are  planted  singly  it  is 
obvious  that  considerable  field  space 
is  wasted  on  poor  seedlings  in  order 
to  get  the  good  ones.  While  this  is 
inevitable  in  any  seedling  program, 
ways  should  be  sought  of  reducing 
it  to  the  minimum.  Since  we  had 
field  space  for  only  35-40,000  seed- 
lings and  had  100,000  in  the  green- 
house, trying  hunch  planting  with 
some  crosses  seemed  preferable  to 
discarding  thousands  of  seedlings 
without  any  field  trial.  Thus,  of 
the  34,419  pots  transplanted  to  the 
field,  4,895  were  in  bunches.  The 
total  estimated  number  of  seedlings 
placed  in  the  field  from  Canal  Point 
seed  was  68,684. 

Seedlings  of  several  crosses  pro- 
duced by  the  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Grand  Isle 
were  also  handled  at  Houma.  An 
estimated  5,804  seedlings  from  9 
crosses  were  field  planted.  This 
made  a  total  of  36,527  pots  trans- 
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planted   to  the   field,   with   an   esti- 
mated 76,724  seedlings. 

From  the  34,867  seedlings  from 
the  '51  breeding  season  surviving  as 
single  stool  stubbles  at  Houma,  236 
bred  at  Canal  Point  and  67  bred  at 
Grand  Isle  (0.9  percent  of  the  total) 
were  selected  for  replanting.  Forty- 
seven  varieties  were  assigned  '53 
series  C.  P.  numbers,  35  for  agron- 
omy testing  in  Louisiana  and  12  for 
breeding.  In  addition,  forty-two  '53 
series  C.  P.  numbers  assigned  at 
Baton  Rouge,  were  received  at 
Houma. 

Evaluation  of  Important  Crosses 

The  final  test  in  the  evaluation  of 
any  cross  is  the  seedlings  it  pro- 
duces that  meet  commercial  require- 
ments sufficiently  well  to  be  profit- 
ably grown  by  the  industry.  Unfor- 
tunately, very  few  seedlings  and 
very  few  parent  combinations  come 
up  to  this  standard.  In  the  early 
stages  of  evaluating  a  cross  the 
criteria  are  principally  disease  re- 
sistance (to  the  extent  it  can  be 
determined  at  that  stage),  accept- 
able plant  habit,  vigor  and  sucrose 
content.  As  testing  proceeds  the 
standards  by  which  the  seedlings  are 
judged  become  more  exacting,  and 
with  every  replanting  many  seed- 
lings fail  in  one  or  more  respects. 
Thus,  many  individual  seedlings,  and 
often  the  progeny  of  a  cross  as  a 
whole,  that  looked  very  promising 
when  the  first  selection  was  made, 
fail  to  meet  requirements  of  a  com- 
mercial cane  in  the  final  stages. 
Some  crosses  have  produced  a  rela- 
tively large  number  of  seedlings 
that  have  received  C.  P.  numbers 
and  have  advanced  to  the  test  fields, 
but  none  that  have  been  released  or 
been  seriously  considered  for  re- 
lease. Examples  of  these  are  the 
crosses  C.  P.  34/120  x  C.  P.  30/24  and 
C.  P.  36/105  x  C.  P.  38/34,  both  of 
which  have  produced  a  comparative- 
ly large  number  of  C.  P.  numbers 
that  have  been  advanced  to  the 
agronomy  test  fields,  but  none  that 
have  become  serious  candidates  for 
release.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
a  cross   can  not  be  fully   evaluated 


until  seedlings  from  it  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  final  stages  of  testing. 
Some  crosses,  however,  appear  at 
the  present  time  to  merit  special 
consideration.  Based  primarily  on 
the  percentage  of  individuals  select- 
ed from  complete  progenies,  and  on 
the  quality  of  these  selections  in  the 
early  stages  of  testing,  some  30 
crosses  have  been  recommended  to 
the  breeders  for  repetition  in  recent 
years.  It  was  possible  to  make  20 
of  these  during  the  1953  breeding 
season  at  Canal  Point,  and  they  pro- 
vided nearly  half  (47  percent)  of 
the  seedlings  that  were,  set  in  the 
field  at  Houma.  These  crosses  are 
listed  below  with  the  number  of 
seedlings  from  them  that  were 
transplanted  to  the  field: 


No. 

Seedlings 

'53 
Cross 

Trans- 
planted 

No. 

Parentage 

To  Field 

7 

C.  P.  44/126  x  C.  P.  30/24 

1617 

9 

C.  P.  38/34  x  Co.  356 

_..   1725 

22 

C.  P.  34/120  x  C.  P.  30/24 

574 

27 

CI.  41-142  x  C.  P.  48/53 

...   3305 

38 

C.  P.  44/101  x  C.  P.  27/108 

...   3344 

39 

C.  P.  43/64  x  Co.  356 

1443 

40 

C.  P.  43/64  x  C.  P.  33/372 

...   2864 

45 

C.  P.  48/18  x  C.  P.  38/34 

1296 

46 

C.  P.  48/21  x  C.  P.  38/34 

...   4546 

47 

C.  P.  43/64  x  C.  P.  38/34 

...   2477 

48 

C.  P.  43/64  x  C.  P.  33/224 

276 

49 

C.  P.  43/64  x  C.  P.  36/156 

15 

101 

C.  P.  43/74  x  C.  P.  27/108 

804 

117 

C.  P.  33/224  xC.  P.  48/126 

...   2333 

118 

C.  P.  43/64  x  C.  P.  48/126 

...   2919 

121 

C.  P.  43/64  x  C.  P.  48/53 

919 

124 

C.  P.  43/64  x  C  P.  44/154 

80 

176 

C.  P.  29/320  x  C.  P.  38/34 

1360 

197 

F.  36-819  x  C.  P.  48/126 

214 

325 

F.  36/819  x  C.  P.  30/24 

Total 

443 

...  32,554 

The  physical  facilities  for  hand- 
ling seedlings  at  Houma  were  great- 
ly improved  during  the  past  year  toy 
the  construction  of  a  new  green- 
house. 100  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide, 
which  will  be  used  during  the 
winter  and  spring  solely  for  seed- 
ling propagation.  Some  40,000  pots 
can  be  accommodated  in  this  house 
at  one  time,  in  addition  to  the  space 
that  is  available  for  unpotted  seed- 
lings in  flats.  Construction  of  this 
greenhouse  releases  the  space  in  the 
older  units  at  the  station  that  for- 
merly had  to  be  used  for  seedlings 
during  the  winter,  causing  inter- 
ruption of  research  work  on  diseases 
and  other  problems.    An  addition  to 
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TABLE  1.     Summary  of  testing  and  field  examination  of  seedlings  in  the  pre-C.  P.  stage,  new 
parent  and  foreign  varieties  at  the  Houma  Station  during  1953. 

C.P.  numbers, 

No. 
exam- 
ined 

in 
field 

No. 

inoc- 
ulated 

with 
mosaic 

No. 

inoc- 
ulated 

with 
red  rot 

NUMBER  TESTED 

No. 
replant- 
ed as 
Pre- 
C.  P. 
candi- 
dates 

C.  P. 

Classification 

Sucrose 
C.  P. 
candi- 
dates 

Sucrose 
Pre- 
C.  P. 
candi- 
dates 

Brix 

Single 
stools 

Both 
Con- 
rrols 

Total 

Nos. 
assig- 
ned 

21 

991 

323 

172 

69 

31 

30702 

6760 

2627 

22 

1576 

13310 

11 
551 

48 
162 

3 

10 

34 

0 

8 

14 
65 
239 
16 
46 

2 

157 

44 

1 

38 

464 
149 

23 
13 

487 
162 

236 

67 

'51  Series  from  Houma  (frozen 

3179 

22 

1810 

14699 

Totals 

Parent  &  Foreign  Varieties: 

55557 

29 

4 

62 

24 
33 
88 

19710 
25 

24 

130 

195 

613 

91 
0 

1029 

1 

303 

47 

U.  S.  Varieties  (breeding  canes) . 

11 

_~~88~~ 

46 

9 

4 

64 

35 

C.  P.  Varieties: 

4 
2 

25 
32 

'52  Series  . 

'53  Series  . 

Grand  Totals 

55797 

19834 

182 

130 

195 

613 

97 

1087 

303 

47 

30  assigned  C.  P.  '52  Nos.  last  year. 


2  10  assigned  C.  P.  '52  Nos.  last  year. 


the  research  greenhouse,  50  feet 
long  by  30  feet  wide,  has  been  con- 
tracted for,  so  that  by  the  fall  of 
1954  greenhouse  space  at  the  Houma 
station  will  be  approximately  three 
times  as  great  as  that  formerly 
available. 

Teche  Test 

Since  1949  the  Houma  Station  has 
been  cooperating  with  the  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in 
an  experiment  to  determine  whether 
certain  varieties  may  have  special 
adaptability  to  the  Teche  area.  It 
is  well  known  that  some  varieties 
mature  better  in  that  area,  and  it 
seemed  possible  that  seedlings 
grown  only  at  Baton  Rouge  or 
Houma  in  the  early  stages  might  be 
discarded  because  of  sub -standard 
sucrose.  Since  the  establishment  of 
the  test  plot  on  Katy  Plantation 
near  Franklin,  434  varieties  have 
been  introduced  there,  most  of  them 
selected  from  the  single  stool  nurs- 
eries at  Baton  Rouge  and  Houma. 
For  the  most  part,  those  selected 
were  of  good  type,  with  stalk  size 
about  equal  to   or  larger  than  that 


of  Co.  290,  and  many  of  them  of 
relatively  low  Brix.  Although  20 
C.  P.  numbers  have  been  assigned 
from  the  above  total,  in  all  cases 
this  was  based  on  their  record  at 
Baton  Rouge  or  Houma.  So  far  no 
seedlings  has  been  selected  for  a 
C.  P.  number  solely  because  of  su- 
perior performance  in  the  Teche 
test. 

DISEASE  TESTING 

E.  V.  Abbott,  C.  A.  Schexnayder 
and  R.  L.  Tippett 

Mosaic.  Mosaic  inoculations  were 
performed  in  1953  on  the  potted 
seedlings  grown  in  the  greenhouse 
from  true  seed  received  from  the 
breeders,  and  in  the  field  on  im- 
ported varieties  and  those  receiving 
C.  P.  numbers  of  the  '53  series.  A 
summary  of  this  work  is  in  table  1. 

Of  the  19,703  seedlings  of  the  '52 
breeding  season  inoculated  with 
mosaic  in  the  greenhouse,  9.6  per- 
cent became  infected  and  were  elimi- 
nated before  transplanting  to  the 
field.  An  additional  3.4  percent  de- 
veloped  mosaic   after  transplanting. 

Not    shown    in    the    table    is    the 
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inoculation  in  1954  of  the  seedlings 
grown  from  true  seed  produced  in 
the  1953  breeding  season.  Of  the 
41,063  potted  seedlings  (individual 
pots)  of  this  series  inoculated,  9.7 
percent  became  infected  and  were 
discarded  before  field  transplanting. 

Red  Rot.  Tests  for  red  rot  resist- 
ance were  made  on  182  varieties,  as 
shown  in  table  1. 

Imported  Varieties 

Twenty-seven  foreign  importa- 
tions, all  from  the  Barbados  sugar- 
cane breeding  station,  were  grown 
in  the  field  at  Houma  and  tested  for 
disease  resistance.  While  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  introducing  them 
was  to  determine  their  potential 
value  as  breeding  canes,  they  were 
also  observed  for  possible  commer- 
cial adaptability  in  Louisiana.  None 
showed  commercial  promise. 

Fifty-six  imported  varieties  from 
Hawaii,  Coimbatore,  Queensland  and 
Java  were  received  at  Houma  in  the 
fall  of  1953  and  are  now  growing 
here  as  plant  cane. 


RECAPITULATION  OP  FINAL  MANUFACTURING 
REPORTS  OF  FLORIDA  SUGARCANE  FAC- 
TORIES, CROP  1953  54 

State 

3 

Factories 

Crop  days,  average 147 

Lost  time,  %  total  time 12.04 

Tons  cane  ground 1,453,056 

%  total  cane  ground 100.00 

Tons  ground  per  hour 156.46 

Extraction,  N  .1    %  cane 77.52 

Sucrose  extraction,  % 91.44 

Maceration.  %  cane 20. 57 

Fiber,  %  cane 12.09 

Java  ratio 80.89 

Analyses: 

Crusher  juice  Brix 17.75 

Crusher  juice  Sucrose 15.09 

Brix  factor. 97.35 

Sucrose  factor 95.43 

Normal  juice  Brix 17.28 

Normal  juice  Sucrose 14.40 

Normal  juice  Purity 83.33 

Factory  syrup  Brix 61.18 

Residual  juice  Brix. 8.61 

Bagasse,  %  sucrose 3.89 

Bagasse,  %  moisture 49.85 

Bagasse,  %  fiber 44.98 

Press  cake,  %  sucrose.- 4.15 

Sucrose  Balance: 

B/S  Mols.,  Sue.  in,  %  cane- .966 

Press  cake,  Sue.  in,  %  cane .174 

Undetermined,  Sue.  in,  %  cane .  201 

Bagasse,  Sue.  in,  %  cane 1.045 

Total  losses.  Sue.  in,  %  cane 2.386 

Sugar,  Sir:,  in,  %  cane 9.820 

Cane,  total  sucrose  in,  %  cane 12. 206 

Lbs  96°  sugar  M.  &  E.,  T/Cane 204  58 

Gallons  B/S  Mols.,  80°  Brix,  T/C— _ ~-  6.246 

Boiling  house  efficiency 95.64 

Prepared  May  21,  1954  by  W.  M.  Grayson,  Sugar  Mar- 
keting Specialist  (Programs)  Louisiana  ASC  Office. 
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SUGAR  YIELDS,  SUGAR  RECOVERIES,  AND  THE 

FUTURE  OF  OUR  LOUISIANA  INDUSTRY 

By  L.  F.  Martin,  W.  F.  Guilbeau,  and  John  G.  Lipps,  Jr.,  Southern 
Regional  Research  Laboratory1,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 


Prosperity  of  the  grower  depends 
no  less  than  that  of  the  processor 
upon  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
sugar  produced  in  the  field  that  can 
be  recovered  by  the  factories  and 
put  in  the.  bag.  This  obvious  fact 
will  not  be  questioned  except  in  ab- 
normal periods  when  molasses  prices 
are  high.  For  purposes  of  this  dis- 
cussion the  yield  is  defined  as  the 
total  amount  of  sugar  produced  in 
the  field,  that  is,  the  total  pounds 
of  equivalent  96°  sugar  contained  in 
a  ton  of  cane  delivered  to  the.  fac- 
tory. The  recovery  is  the  portion  of 
that  total  sugar  obtained  for  mar- 
keting as  96°  raw  sugar.  It  is  vital- 
ly important  that  both  grower  and 
processor  should  be  aware  of  the 
steadily  increasing  difference  be- 
tween yields  and  recoveries  of  sugar, 
and  that  both  should  do  everything 
possible  to  reverse  the  present 
alarming  trend.  The  hard,  statisti- 
cal facts  of  this  problem  have  been 
presented  before,  but  until  the  trend 
is  reversed  we  must  keep  informed 
of  the  situation  from  year  to  year. 
The  facts  will  bear  frequent  repeti- 
tion and  up-to-date  figures  are  of 
interest  at  the  present  time. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  the 
causes  of  declining  sugar  recoveries 
in  Louisiana  from  the  time  that 
they  became  generally  significant  in 
1944  and  1945,  through  the  crop 
year  1947,  was  published  by  Keller 
and  Seip  as  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity Engineering  Experiment 
Station  Bulletin,  Series  No.  14,  is- 
sued in  1948.  The  Sugar  Bulletin 
for  June  15,  1948  carried  a  compre- 
hensive article  by  Arceneaux  cover- 
ing a  10-year  period  during  which 
it  was  shown  that,  while  there  had 
been  a  slight  downward  trend  in 
tonnage  yields  per  acre,  there  had 
been  no  significant  decrease  in 
pounds  of  sugar  available  per  ton 
of  cane.    In  view  of  the  fact  that, 


in  1947,  the  state  average  recovery 
in  the  factories  was  only  154  pounds 
per  ton  of  net  cane  instead  of  a 
predicted  recovery  of  172  pounds, 
Keller  and  Seip  examined  all  possi- 
ble factors  contributing  to  this  loss 
of  sugar  with  the  conclusion  that  it 
resulted  primarily  from  mechaniza- 
tion of  cane  harvesting  operations. 
This  study  and  its  conclusions 
should  be  reviewed  at  the  present 
time  with  the  improvements  that 
have  been  effected  in  mechanical 
harvesting  practices  in  mind. 

None  of  the  trends  noted  by  Ar- 
ceneaux and  by  Keller  and  Seip  has 
changed  during  the  5  years  since 
their  studies  were  published.  There 
has  been  no  significant  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  pounds  of  sugar 
available  per  ton  of  cane,  yet  the 
recoveries  of  96°  raw  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane  have  continued  generally 
downward.  This  is  established  read- 
ily by  calculations  that  can  be  made 
from  the  recapitulation  of  final  re- 
ports of  all  of  the  Louisiana  fac- 
tories compiled  by  W.  M.  Grayson, 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv- 
ice, and  published  annually  in  the 
Sugar  Bulletin  (1).  Results  of  such 
calculations  are  presented  in  the 
accompanying  graphs,  which  show 
in  Figure  1  the  sugar  available  and 
recovered  in  pounds  per  ton  of  cane, 
and  the  percentage  recovery.  Figure 
2  presents  the  distribution  of  sugar 
losses  insofar  as  they  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  recapitulated  fac- 
tory data. 

In  Figure  1  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  top  line,  that  during  the  14  years 
1939-1952,  the  amount  of  96°  sugar 
in  each  ton  of  cane  has  varied  above 
and  below  the  average  for  the  en- 
tire period  in  such  a  way  that  there 
is  no  consistent  tendency  either  to 
increase  or  decrease.  This  is  true 
even  if  the  low  figure  resulting 
from  the  disastrous  freezes  of  1951 
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TOTAL  SUGAR   IN    CANE 
(EQUIVALENT   96%   RAW    SUGAR) 


1939    '40    4l      42     43     44     45     *46     47     48     49     "50    "51      '52 
CROP  YEARS 
FIG  I 

is  not  included,  as  it  is  offset  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  unusually  high 
sugar  content  of  the.  1950  cane  crop. 
The  middle  line  shows  the  unmis- 
takable declining  trend  in  the 
pounds  of  96°  sugar  per  ton  recov- 
ered from  this  cane,  indicated  by 
the  dashed  line  for  comparison  with 
the  line  showing  the  average  for  the 
entire  period.  The  dotted  lines  show 
the  quantities  of  sugar  based  upon 
net  cane  for  the  years  in  which  data 
were  available  on  this  basis.  The 
trend  shown  for  actual  sugar  recov- 
ery is  based  upon  the  net  cane 
values.  The  bottom  line  is  most 
significant,  as  the  percentage  of  the 
available  sugar  recovered  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  change  from  gross  to 
net  cane  as  a  basis,  and  is  less  de- 
pendent upon  variations  in  the 
amount  of  sugar  available.  There 
is  no  indication  that  the  trend  in 
this  percentage  value  is  not  continu- 
ing downward  from  the  80%  recov- 
ery of  1939  toward  recoveries  of 
70%  or  less  that  must  be  expected 
within  the  next  few  years. 

The  sugar  that  is  not  recovered 
is  being  lost  in  increasing  amounts 
in  molasses,  in  bagasse,  and  in 
press  cake,  as   is  shown  by  Figure 


o 
510 


UNDETERMINED 


PRESS   CAKE 


939  '40   41     42    43     4< 


1939  '40   41     42    43     44   45    46    47    48 
CROP   YEARS 
FIG  2 


49   -50  -51  '  '52 


2.  All  three  of  these  byproducts 
and  waste  materials  show  definitely 
increasing  trends  in  the  percentage 
of  the  available  sugar  which  they 
contain.  Only  the  undetermined  loss 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  avail- 
able sugar  is  found  to  have  a  very 
slight,  if  significant,  increasing 
trend.  The  extremely  high  values 
for  1946-48  have  been  attributed  to 
widespread  difficulty  in  clarifica- 
tion resulting  in  excessive  losses  by 
"ditching,"  which  probably  account 
for  the  apparent  small  upward 
trend  in  the  undetermined  loss. 
While  the  smallest  loss  occurs  in 
the  press  cake,  it  has  shown  the 
greatest  relative  increase,  being  con- 
sistently twice  as  large  since  1946 
as  it  had  been  during  the  period 
1939-1943.  The  large  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  press  cake  and  sugar 
lost  therein  is  evidence  that  diffi- 
culty in  clarification  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  contributing  to  poor  re- 
coveries, but  it  is  not  the  only  fac- 
tor as  increasing  amounts  of  the 
available  sugar  are  being  lost  to 
bagasse  and  molasses. 

If  the  present  trend  should  con- 
tinue we  can  expect  that  only  70% 
of  the  available  sugar  will  be  recov- 
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ered  in  1956,  rather  than  80%, 
which  was  recovered  in  1939.  This 
will  b>e  20  pounds  less  sugar  than 
the  164  pounds  per  ton  that  would 
be  expected  from  cane,  of  the  aver- 
age sugar  content  produced  during 
the  past  fourteen  years.  Allowing 
for  any  reasonable  credit  from  in- 
creased yields  of  molasses,  the  mini- 
mum financial  loss  will  not  be  less 
than  $1  per  ton  of  cane,  or  $5,000,- 
000  on  an  average  annual  crop  in 
Louisiana.  Declining  recoveries  will 
make  it  necessary  to  lower  the 
values  progressively  for  the  theo- 
retically available  sugar  upon  which 
the  price  of  cane  is  based.  This  will 
eventually  lead  to  the  necessity  of 
revising  the  factors  applicable  to 
the  purchase  price  of  cane  in  some 
equitable  manner  if  the  factories 
are  to  realize  a  profit  and  be  able 
to  continue  in  operation. 

So  many  factors  are  involved  in 
this  problem  that  a  concerted  effort 
will  be  required  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned  in  order  to  find  solutions 


and  reverse  the  trend  which  is 
bringing  the  industry  perilously 
close  to  marginal  profits  and  actual 
financial  loss.  One  line,  of  work 
with  the  objective  of  remedying  the 
situation  is  the  evaluation  of  new 
varieties  on  a  pilot  plant  scale  to 
ensure  the  introduction  of  only  such 
new  canes  as  are  known  to  have 
good  milling,  clarification,  and  pro- 
cessing characteristics,  at  least  when 
they  are  delivered  to  the  factories 
in  reasonably  clean  and  fresh  con- 
dition. A  summary  of  results  that 
have  been  obtained  in  the  study  of 
the  clarification  of  eligible  new  cane 
varieties  in  the  pilot  plant  at  the 
Audubon  Factory  will  be  published 
in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  the  Sugar 
Bulletin. 


1  One  of  the  laboratories  of  the  South- 
ern Utilization  Research  Branch,  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 
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INCREASE  YIELDS  ON  HEAVY  SOILS 

BY  USING  CHLORDANE 

By  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


It  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
U.S.D.A.  Sugar  Station  and  the  Lou- 
isiana State  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  that  each  cane  grower 
apply  chlordane  in  the  open  planting 
furrow  on  at  least  part  of  the  cane 
which  is  planted  on  heavy  soils. 
Chlordane  treatment  of  heavy  soil 
at  planting  time  has  given  increases 
in  yield  in  28  out  of  30  experiments 
conducted  by  L.  S.  U.  and  the  U.S. 
D.A.  over  the  past  six  years.  The 
treatment  is  not  recommended  for 
the  lighter  sandy  soils. 

The  experiments  which  led  to  the 
recommendation  of  chlordane  were 
conducted  by  A.  L.  Dugas  and  E.  J. 
Cancienne,  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  and  Ralph 
Mathes,  J.  W.  Ingram,  W.  E.  Haley, 
and  L.  J.  Charpentier,  U.S.D.A.,  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Service. 

The  chlordane  treatment  gives  an 
increase  in  the  plant  cane  crop  and 
the  first  stubble  crop.  A  cash  re- 
turn from  this  treatment  several 
times  greater  than  the  relatively 
small  cost  involved  can  reasonably 
be  expected. 

Apply  the  chlordane  as  either  a 
dust  or  a  spray.  The  important 
thing  is  to  get  a  uniform  applica- 
tion of  2  pounds  of  technical  Chlor- 
dane for  each  acre,  applied  on  the 
cane  seed  pieces  as  they  lie  in  the 
open  furrow  shortly  before  covering 
with  soil.  If  dust  is  used,  apply  a 
100  pound  application  of  a  2  per 
cent  dust  with  avfertilizer  distribu- 
tor. If  a  spray  application  is  selected, 
use  the  emulsion  concentrate  form 
because  it  readily  mixes  with  water 
and  it  may  be  used  in  a  spray  tank 
without  an  agitator,  and  does  not 
plug  up  the  nozzles.    Although  the 


emulsion  concentrate  contains  a  pet- 
roleum distilate  solvent  it  has  not 
caused  any  apparent  injury  to  the 
cane.  However,  the  amount  of  sol- 
vent per  acre  can  be  reduced  by  buy- 
ing the  kind  that  contains  the  most 
pounds  of  chlordane  per  gallon. 

Paper  and  pencil  figuring  will  be 
required  to  be  sure  of  the  right 
amount  of  chlordane  needed.  The 
emulsion  concentrate  usually  has 
anywhere  from  4  to  8  pounds  of 
technical  chlordane  per  gallon.  The 
number  of  gallons  of  the  emulsion 
concentrate  to  be  added  to  a  tank 
of  water  depends  on  (1)  the  number 
of  pounds  of  technical  chlordane  in 
each  gallon  of  concentrate,  (2)  the 
number  of  gallons  of  water  in  the 
spray  tank,  and  (3)  the  number  of 
gallons  that  the  sprayer  puts  out 
per  acre.  For  2  pounds  of  chlordane 
per  acre  5  gallons  of  concentrate 
containing  4  pounds  per  gallon  or  a 
total  of  20  pounds  would  be  needed 
for  300  gallon  tanks  that  spray  30 
gallons  of  water  per  acre  or  enough 
to  spray  10  acres.  Any  sprayer  that 
puts  out  10  or  more  gallons  per 
acre  is  satisfactory.  The  number  of 
nozzles  per  row  or  fineness  of  the 
spray  does  not  appear  to  be  impor- 
tant. However,  the  nozzles  should 
be  set  so  that  they  lay  down  a  band 
of  spray  wide  enough  to  cover  all 
of  the  seed  pieces  lying  in  the  open 
planting  furrow.  A  spray  band  12 
to  16  inches  wide  is  usually  ade- 
quate. The  open  planting  furrow 
should  be  covered  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  spraying. 

The  chlordane  treatment  controls 
soil  insects  and  small  soil  animals 
which  feed  on  cane  roots  and  leave 
wounds  for  root-rotting  organisms 
to  enter. 
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GROWER'S  INCOME,  DOLLARS,  THE  TON  OF  SUGAR  CANE  DELIVERED  TO 
LOUISIANA  SUGAR  MILLS,   1937-1953 


Paid  By  Mills 


Conditional  Payments,  Sugar  Acts  of  1937  and  1948 


Ace. 

Abandon- 

Total 

Support  or 

Total 

Molasses 

Recoverable 

ment 

Deficiency 

Conditional 

ccc 

Amount 

Year 

Ace.  Cane 

Bonus 

Sugar 

Payment 

Payment 

Payment 

Payment 

Received 

1937 

2.907 

.892 

.023 

.016 

.931 

3.838 

1938 

2.663 

.948 



.948 



3.611 

1939 

2.881 

.976 



.976 



3 .  857 

1940 

2.717 

.908 

.013 

.258 

1.179 



3.896 

1941 

3.679 

.256 

.924 

.005 

.084 

1.013 



4.948 

1942 

4.033 

.319 

1.240 

.001 

.084 

1.325 



5.677 

1943 

3.936 

.323 

1.213 

.008 

.023 

1.244 

.341 

5.844 

1944 

3.837 

.313 

1.165 

.048 

.004 

1.217 

.826 

6.193 

1945 

3.762 

.320 

1.158 

.008 

.002 

1.169 

1.496 

6.747 

1946 

6.222 

.322 

1.235 

.041 

.001 

1.277 



7.821 

1947 

6.634 

.609 

1.250 

.001 

.136 

1.387 



8.630 

1948 

5.821 

.058 

1.180 

.001 

.035 

1.216 



7.095 

1949 

6.199 

1.204 

.001 

.030 

1.235 



7.434 

1950 

7.146 

.738 

1.287 

.003 

1.290 



9.174 

1951 

5.149 

.723 

1.046 

.039 

.120 

1.205 



7.077 

1952 

6.542 

.097 

1.175 

.001 

1.176 



7.815 

*     1953 

6.963 

.141 

1.263 

.001 



1.264 
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"Sugar  factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone   CAnal    1225 


M00R£  STeei,  inc. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

TU  3171 


SERVICE 

is  our  name 

for  all  your  needs  in  steel  call 

FRanklin  2132 
STEEL  SERVICE 

INCORPORATED 
Industrial  Canal  •  New  Orleans 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
Cullman  Wheel  Co. 
Boston  Woven  Hose 
Sterling  Electric 


Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 
Ohio  Gear  Co. 
Brewton  Iron  Works 
Lovejoy  Couplings 


and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  G!S: 

/THt  LAHCeST  C£»eftAL  SUPPLY  NOUS£  SOUTH  SINCt  /»*7  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  LD   180 


MOTOR  and  TRACTOR  OILS 
STEAM  CYLINDER  OILS 
NOFLO  CENTRIFUGAL  OILS 


CHOPPER  and  GEAR  GREASES 

MILL  JOURNAL  GREASES 

PRESSURE  and  CUP  GREASES 


We  specialize  in  the  manufacture  of  Sugar  Mill  and  Field  Machinery  Lubricants 

INTERNATIONAL  LUBRICANT  CORPORATION 


NEW  ORLEANS 


LOUISIANA 
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DUST  or  SPRAY 

CANE  SEED  PIECES 

With 

"COTTON  STATES'"  CHLORDANE 

(Recommended  on  Black  Land) 


•      * 


Distributed  By 

3)Mue  SfLbayiMXj,  Sefopfce,  One. 

RAYNE,  LOUISIANA 

BOX  86         v  PHONE  3226 
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JAMES  J.  LYNCH 

INCORPORATED 

Agent 


GENERAL  INSURANCE  AND 
SURETY  BONDS 


310  CARONDELET  STREET 

NEW  ORLEANS  12,  LA. 

Phone:  CAnal  3563 


THE 

BARTLETT 

CHEMICALS 

INCORPORATED 


Chemicals 

for 

INDUSTRY 

and 

AGRICULTURE 


1460  S.  Peters  St.  MA  4911 

New  Orleans,   La. 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN   MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
400  N.  Gayoso  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9.  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 

126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,   La. 

LIQUID    FERTILIZER,    NITROGEN 

&  EQUIPMENT  CO.,   INC. 

Box  347  New  Iberia,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Per  dido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO   STANDARD   OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 

ESTABLISHED    1883 

CONDENSED    STATEMENT   OF    CONDITION 

JUNE   30,    1954 

RESOURCES 

LIABILITIES 

Cash    and    Due   from    Banks $100,162,713.58 

Deposits     

..$369,931,782.30 

U.    S.    Government    Obligations.—.     161,395,370.08 

Acceptances    

1,586,046.73 

State,   Municipal    and   Other   Public 

Bonds    12,354,132.21 

Dividend    Payable   July    1,    1954.. 

Reserve  for  Taxes,  Accrued  Interes 
and   Expenses  

Other   Liabilities  

Capital  Stock  ....$     2,800,000.00 
Surplus     17,200,000.00 

112,000.00 

t 

1,759,727.50 

54,810.13 
25,259,959.89 

Other   Bonds  and   Securities 625,121.94 

Loans   and    Discounts 117,255,392.31 

Bank    Premises          „                                   3,493,360.64 

Other    Real    Estate 10,471.75 

Customers'     Liability     Account     of 

Acceptances    1,430,188.73 

Undivided  Profits       5,259,959.89 

Accrued    Income  and   Other  Assets         1,977,575.31 

TOTAL 

TOTAL $  398,704,326.55 

.$  398,704,326.55 

DEPOSITARY    OF    THE    UNITED     STATES 
AND    CITY    OF 

GOVERNMENT,     STATE     OF     LOUISIANA 
NEW    ORLEANS 

MEMBER    OF    THE    FEDERAL     DEPOSIT    INSURANCE    CORPORATION 

SPECIAL 
AGRICULTURAL   DITCHER 

Here  is  a  picture  showing  the  New 
Link-Belt   Speeder,    V2   cu.   yd.    ca- 
pacity    SPECIAL     AGRICULTURAL 
DITCHER,   equipped   with   the  spe- 
cial   ditching    bucket    designed    to 
fit  the  contours  of  the  ditch.    This 
machine    is    operated    with    the 
Speed-O-Matic     hydraulic     control 
system,     which     reduces     operator 
fatigue    and    increases    efficiency. 
It  is  also  equipped  with   an   independent  swing  and  travel   mechanism   which   permits 
the  machine  to  travel  along  the  ditch  while  the  operator  concentrates  on  the  bucket 
operations. 

For v  further  information,  Call,  Wire  or  Write 

JACKSON  MACHINERY  CO.  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  5288  Station  "B",  New  Orleans,  La. 
Telephones:  TEmple  5591,  5592,  and  6721 
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FIREPROOF  WAREHOUSES 
LOWEST  INSURANCE  RATES 
PREFERRED  FACILITIES 


Our  Block  Y  and  Appalachian  units  have  private 
sidings  connecting  with  Missouri  Pacific,  Texas  and 
Pacific,  Gulf  Coast  Lines,  Illinois  Central,  Y.  and 
M.V.,  Texas  and  New  Orleans  and  New  Orleans 
Public  Belt  Railroads. 

Field  Warehousing ...  we  furnish  promptly  field 
warehousing  receipts  to  facilitate  financing  of  raw 
and  refined  sugar  stored  on  your  own  premises. 


<m?- 


*%0 


0 


DOUGLAS  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  CORPORATION 


1 18  N.  Front  St.        MA  5353         New  Orleans,  La. 


THE  AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.  OF  LOUISIANA 


INCORPORATED 


400  N.  Gayoso  St. 


New  Orleans,  La. 


AU  1345-1346 

RECEIVERS    AND    SHIPPERS 

IN    TANK    CARS    OR    BARRELS 
ALL    GRADES    OF 

EDIBLE    MOLASSES 

WE  INVITE  MOLASSES  AND  SYRUP  OFFERINGS 

Any  Quality 

Highest,  Medium  or  Low  Grades 
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Plant  at  El  Dorado, 
Arkansas,  capacity 
about  450,000  tons 
of  nitrogen  products 
annually. 


msmmur 


'  .      -..* 


rr^ 


NOW!  /^GIANT  CHEMICAL  PLANTS 


New  plant  near  New 
Orleans,  capacity 
about   220,000   tons 
of  nitrogen  products      1 
per  year. 


Supplying  more  top-quality 

NITROGEN   FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 

for  America's  farmlands 


With  its  new  ultra-modern  Barton  Chemical 
Plant  in  operation,  Lion  Oil  Company  is  now  in  a 
more  favorable  position  to  serve  the  sugar  cane 
growers  of  Louisiana  with  these  proved  sources  of 
nitrogen : — 


Anhydrous  Ammonia,  Aqua  Ammonia,  Ammo- 
nium Nitrate  Fertilizer,  and  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

See  your  regular  fertilizer  supplier  for  require- 
ments of  Lion  nitrogen  needed  to  boost  sugar  yields 
and  reduce  unit  production  costs. 


LI 


IL 


CHEMICAL     SALES     DIVISION 


EL  DORADO,        ARKANSAS 
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DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES:  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  COMMERCE  BUILDING,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
SHEPHERD  BUILDING,  MONTGOMERY,  ALABAMA 
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Acquisitions   Dept 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

by 
A.  W.  DYKERS 


Mule  Breakers 

In  reviewing  the  way  our  sugar 
market  character  "The  Old  Mule" 
has  been  knocked  around  this  sum- 
mer, we  are  reminded  of  a  story 
about  a  farmer  who  had  a  mule 
that  wouldn't  submit  to  civilization. 
Try  as  he  would  the  farmer  just 
couldn't  break  this  mule,  so  he  de- 
cided to  call  in  his  neighbor,  a  man 
who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  mule  breaker  in  the  country. 

This  guy  (the  mule  breaker) 
walks  into  the  yard,  picks  up  a  two 
by  four,  and  whams  the  mule  across 
the  head,  knocking  him  flat.  The 
mule  gets  up  and  he  bats  him  over 
the  head  again.  This  time  the  mule 
has  to  struggle  to  get  on  its  feet, 
but  the  mule  breaker  lets  him  have 
it  again,  and  down  he  goes  for  the 
third  time. 

By  now  the  man  who  owns  the 
mule  is  getting  a  little  worried  be- 
cause this  method  seems  to  be  just 
a  bit  drastic  even  for  an  uncivilized 
mule,  so  he  asks  the  mule  breaker 
why  he  keeps  knocking  the  mule 
over  the  head  with  the  two  by  four? 
"Well,"  says  the  mule  breaker,  "the 
first  thing  we  gotta  do  is  get  that 
mule's  attention." 

There's  a  nasty  rumor  going 
around  that  this  same  mule  breaker 
is  now  in  Washington  and  a  lot  of 
folks  are  wondering  if  he's  the  man 
who  is  driving  our  poor  "Old  Mule". 
We  hardly  believe  they  would  hire 
a  brute  like  that,  but  the  way  our 
critter  is  knocked  flat  every  time  he 
gets  started  makes  it  look  mighty 
suspicious.  The  breaking  technique 
is   definitely  the   same   but   this,   of 


course,  could  be  a  mere  coincidence. 

The  Wage-Price   Hearing 

The  Wage-Price  Hearing  was  held 
according  to  plan  in  Thibodaux  on 
July  28th  with  A.  L.  Greenwood, 
J.  M.  Bailey,  and  W.  M.  Grayson 
in  charge  for  the  Sugar  Branch. 

The  "Price"  part  of  the  Hearing 
consisted  mostly  of  a  prepared  state- 
ment by  Ed.  Schexnaydre,  a  cane 
farmer  from  Bayou  Goula,  La.,  on 
behalf  of  the  Grower  -  Processor 
Committee. 

Mr.  Schexnaydre  stated  the 
Grower  -  Processor  Committee  had 
decided  to  recommend  that  no 
changes  be  made  in  the  Fair  Price 
Determination  this  year.  R.  J.  Bau- 
deaux,  of  the  Farm  Bureau  asked 
him  some  questions,  and  P.  L.  Bil- 
leaud,  of  Broussard,  La.,  testifying 
in  his  own  behalf  as  a  processor, 
called  attention  to  the  increased 
freight  rates  now  in  effect  on  sugar 
and  suggested  that  this  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  Fair  Price 
Determination. 

The  "Labor"  part  of  the  Hearing 
consumed  most  of  the  day.  All  of 
the  testimony  was  on  a  higher  plane 
than  usual  with  Ernesto  Galarza, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  representing 
the  National  Agricultural  Workers 
Union,  of  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  Charles 
Fisher  the  Packing  House  Workers 
Union  of  C.  I.  0. 

The  usual  "New  Orleans  Delega- 
tion" failed  to  put  in  its  appearance 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  the 
only  "static"  at  the  meeting  was 
caused  by  a  faulty  public  address 
system. 

(Continued  on  page  390) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
stand  of  plant  cane  in  the  spring 
from  fall  planted  cane  is  dependent 
upon  a  number  of  factors.  Some  of 
these  factors  are  controllable,  others 
decided  by  the  weather. 

Those  factors  which  are  controll- 
able should  be  carefully  considered 
since  the  quality  of  work  done  in 
the  fall  can  materially  affect  the 
stand  in  the  spring  and  to  a  degree 
lessen  the  effect  of  adverse  weather 
conditions. 

Of  major  importance  is  the  qual- 
ity of  seed  planted.  Since  common 
usage  of  the  term  one  acre  planted 
either  5,  6,  7,  8,  etc.  acres  has  be- 
come something  that  one  could 
boast  of,  the  writer  wonders  if  this 
factor  alone  could  be  influencing 
high  topping.  Seed  topped  too  high- 
ly can  only  cause  the  planting  of 
gaps.  If  this  seed  is  examined  care- 
fully, many  pieces  will  be  observed 
to  contain  as  much  as  18  inches  of 
length  which  contain  nothing  but 
the  leaf  roll  completely  void  of  cane. 

Another  factor  which  has  become 
part  of  the  operation  of  planting  is 
speed.  The  race  to  be  finished 
planting  is  another  thing  that  has 
become  something  about  which  to 
boast.  The  old  proverb  '  'Haste 
makes  waste"  certainly  applies  to 
the  planting  of  cane.  Remember  a 
planted  gap  remains  a  gap  for  not 
only  one  crop  but  shows  its  effects 
in  the  stubble  crops  to  come. 

In  general  the  seed  bed  in  the 
sugar  cane  belt  is  well  pulverized 
and  is  in  excellent  physical  condi- 
tion to  receive  the  seed.    However, 


Fall  Planting 

occasionally  seed  is  planted  to  a 
seed  bed  that  has  been  too  recently 
made  and  completely  dried  out  from 
either  plowing  deeply  or  reversing 
the  rows  too  soon  before  planting. 
It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  either 
deep  plowing  or  reversing  the  rows 
has  an  ill  effect,  but  merely  to 
point  out  that  land  should  be  al- 
lowed to  firm  to  some  degree  after 
preparation  in  order  to  insure  mois- 
ture. 

Of  some  importance,  particularly 
during  a  dry  fall,  is  the  opening 
for  planting  of  only  that  number 
of  rows  which  can  be  planted  dur- 
ing that  planting  day.  This  will 
conserve  moisture. 

Rolling  or  cultipacking  after 
planting  will  many  times  make  the 
difference  between  a  good  or  a  poor 
stand  particularly  when  moisture  is 
somewhat  limited  at  planting  time. 
This  operation  packs  the  soil  firmly 
around  the  seed  and  assists  in  pre- 
venting dry  rot. 

If  Johnson  grass  is  a  problem  it 
is  well  to  remember  the  recommen- 
dation of  Mr.  Ernest  Stamper,  John- 
son grass  control  expert,  Louisiana 
State  University.  Below  is  Mr. 
Stamper's  recommendation  for  the 
fall  treatment: 

Fall  Treatment:  (For  cane  plant- 
ed August  1  to  October  15) . 

1.  The  surface  of  soil  should  be 
made  firm  by  rolling  or  cultipack- 
ing immediately  after  planting  and 
covering  the  cane. 

2.  Apply  a  spray  of  1  lb.  acid 
equivalent    of    the    amine    salt    of 

(Continued  on  page  395) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Victory  or  Defeat? 

Congressional  adoption  of  so- 
called  flexible  price  supports  for 
certain  agricultural  crops  is  hailed 
by  various  administration  support- 
ers as  an  outstanding  victory. 

But  other  equally  staunch  Repub- 
licans from  the  farm  belt  say  the 
victory  in  reality  is  defeat  because 
it  will  result  in  the  administration 
losing  control  of  Congress  after  the 
elections  this  Fall. 

As  predicted  here  weeks  ago,  the 
fight  was  bitter  but  not  to  the  ex- 
tent some  political  observers  ex- 
pected. The  filibuster  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  bill  just  prior  to  considera- 
tion of  the  Farm  bill  (S.  3052) 
used  up  so  much  energy  and  ora- 
torical ardor  that  neither  the  pro- 
ponents nor  the  opponents  of  flexible 
price  props  could  generate  sufficient 
enthusiasm  for  full-scale  Senate 
floor  warfare. 

1955   Marketing   Allotment 
Hearing 

In  response  to  suggestions  from 
Louisiana  and  Florida  processors, 
the  sugar  Division  has  tentatively 
agreed  to  hold  the  1954  marketing 
allotment  hearing  in  New  Orleans 
the  latter  part  of  January  or  in 
early  February,  on  a  definite  date 
to  be  announced  later. 

This  date  is  contingent,  however, 
on  all  processors  signing  stipula- 
tions similar  to  those  agreed  to  last 
year,  providing  for  the  issuance  of 
a  tentative  marketing  allotment  of 
perhaps  90%  of  the  1954  allotment. 

Prior  to  that  time,  reliable  pro- 
duction statistics  will  be  available 
so  that  the  Sugar  Division  can  make 
its   customary   proposal    in    advance 


of  the  hearing. 
No  Hike  In  Florida  Wage  Rates 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  announced  that  wage  rates 
for  Florida  sugarcane  workers  in 
effect  for  the  1953-54  period  will 
be  continued  unchanged  for  the 
1954-55  production,  cultivating  and 
harvesting  seasons. 

In  Florida  all  but  a  very  few 
sugarcane  workers  are  employed  on 
a  piece-work  basis,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Secretary's  deter- 
mination, the  average  earnings  of 
individual  workers  during  each  pay 
period  must  average  not  less  than 
the  hourly  rates. 

Myers  To  Hold   Sugar 
Conference 

In  a  letter  to  cane  sugar  refiners 
and  Washington  representatives  of 
the  domestic  sugar  areas,  Sugar  Di- 
vision Director  Lawrence  Myers 
outlined  a  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Washington  September  15th  to  dis- 
cuss a  number  of  problems  which 
have  arisen  recently  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sugar  Act. 

Number  1  on  the  agenda  is  liquid 
sugar,  one  of  the  most  recently  ac- 
tive problems  in  connection  with  the 
proper  quota  assignment  from  off- 
shore domestic  areas.  This  question 
actually  is  not  a  new  one — it  was 
raised  as  long  ago  as  1940.  The 
Sugar  Division  at  that  time  stated 
that  the  same  principle  which  ap- 
plied to  crystalline  sugar  would  ap- 
ply to  liquid  sugar,  namely,  liquid 
sugar  to  be  further  refined  would 
be  assigned  to  the  over-all  quota 
(raw  quota)  and  if  not  to  be  fur- 
(Continued  on  page  394) 
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FARM  ALLOTMENTS  ANNOUNCED  FOR 

1955  MAINLAND  SUGARCANE  CROP 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announced  August  26  the 
determination  or  restrictive  propor- 
tionate shares  (farm  acreage  allot- 
ments) for  sugarcane  farms  in  the 
mainland  cane  sugar  area  (Louisi- 
ana and  Florida)  for  the  1955  crop. 
Marketing  within  such  shares  is  one 
of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met 
by  producers  in  qualifying  for  pay- 
ment under  the  Sugar  Act. 

On  the  basis  of  current  estimates 
of  1954  production  and  marketings, 
a  1955  crop  approximating  the 
area's  statutory  quota  of  500,000 
tons  of  sugar  will  meet  quota  and 
carryover  requirements.  The  deter- 
mination establishes  proportionate 
shares  totaling  approximately  294,- 
000  acres.  This  acreage  compares 
with  the  average  acreage  of  340,200 
for  the  five-year  period  1949-1953 
and  315,000  acres  estimated  for 
1954. 

The  determination  conforms  gen- 
erally with  the  proposal,  presented 
by  the  Department  at  an  informal 
hearing  in  New  Orleans  on  July  8, 
1954,  to  establish  individual  farm 
shares  substantially  by  the  same 
methods  provided  for  the  1954  crop. 
Farm  bases  will  be  established  from 
the  same  base  period  (crops  of  1949 
through  1953)  and  with  the  same 
weightings  for  "past  production"  and 
"ability  to  produce",  the  standards 
specified  in  the  act. 

The  essential  differences  between 
the  1955-crop  determination  and  the 
1954-crop  determination  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  The  adjustment  factor 
to  be  applied  to  most  farm  bases  is 
82  percent,  as  compared  to  90  per- 
cent; (2)  the  minimum  share  for 
farms  with  bases  is  73  percent  of 
the  1953  acreage,  as  compared  to  80 
percent,  and  (3)  the  proportionate 
share  for  new  farms  is  5  acres,  as 
compared  to  10  acres.  The  share 
for  any  farm  on  which  there  was 
1954-crop    acreage,    but    no    acreage 


during  the  base  period,  is  the  small- 
er of  10  acres  or  the  1954  acreage, 
but  not  less  than  5  acres. 

County  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Committees  of  the 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service 
have  been  delegated  the  responsibil- 
ity for  establishing  farm  propor- 
tionate shares  in  accordance  with 
the  determination. 

The  official  determination  of  pro- 
portionate shares  follows: 

TITLE  7— AGRICULTURE 
CHAPTER  VIII— Commodity  Stabi- 
lization  Service    (Sugar)    Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 
Subchapter   G — Determination  of 
Proportionate  Shares 
(Sugar  Determination  855.2) 
PART  855— MAINLAND  CANE 
SUGAR  AREA 
1955  CROP 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended    (herein   referred  to  as 
"act"),  the  following  determination 
is  hereby  issued: 

§  855.2  Proportionate  Shares  for 
Sugarcane  Farms  in  the  Mainland 
Cane  Sugar  Area  for  the  1955  Crop, 
(a)  Farm  Proportionate  Share.  A 
1955  crop  proportionate  share  for 
each  sugarcane  farm  in  the  Main- 
land Cane  Sugar  Area  shall  be  es- 
tablished in  terms  of  acres  (acre- 
age or  acres  as  used  herein  means 
the  area  of  sugarcane  grown  for  the 
production  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
and  for  seed,  and  the  area  of  sugar- 
cane abandoned  and  classified  as 
bona  fide  abandonment  under  pro- 
cedure issued  by  the  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service)    as  follows: 

(1)  Farms  with  Bases.  The  pro- 
portionate share  for  any  farm  for 
which  a  farm  base  is  established 
under  subparagraph  (4)  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  the  largest  of 
(i)  10  acres;  (ii)  the  1953  acreage, 
but  not  in  excess  of  25.0  acres;  (iii) 
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FULL  1954  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  MAINLAND  CANE  SUGAR  AREA 

(Official  Release) 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announced  on  August  13th  a 
revision  of  allotments  to  processors 
of  the  1954  sugar  quota  for  the 
mainland  cane  sugar  area  which 
permits  marketing  of  the  full  allot- 
ments. The  revision  is  based  on 
final  data  on  production  of  sugar 
from  1953-crop  cane  and  market- 
ings of  sugar  during  the  calendar 
year  1953.  The  revised  allotments 
are  established  on  the  same  basis  as 
those  in  Sugar  Regulation  814.21, 
Amendment  1. 

Since  final  1953-crop  production 
and  1953  marketing  data  were  not 
previously  available,  marketings  by 
processors  in  1954  have  been  re- 
stricted to  85  percent  of  their  allot- 
ments in  order  to  avoid  marketings 
in  excess  of  the  allotments  an- 
nounced today. 

The  revised  allotments,  which  will 
be  effective  when  Sugar  Regulation 
814.21,  Amendment  2,  is  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  (Aug.  18, 
1954)  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


Allotments 
(short  tons, 
raw  value) 

Albania  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 5,023 

Alice   C.   Ref.   &   Plntg.,   Inc.      5,795 

Alma  Plantation,  Ltd 5,636 

J.  Aron  &  Company,  Inc 10,916 

Billeaud   Sugar  Factory  7,006 

Breaux  Bridge  Sugar  Coop., 

Inc 4,782 

Burton-Sutton    Oil    Co.,    Inc.     7,866 

Caire  &  Graugnard  2,841 

Caldwell  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 9,642 

Catherine  Sugar  Co.,  Inc 5,481 

Columbia  Sugar  Company  ....      4,582 
Cora-Texas   Mfg.    Company, 

Inc. 1,835 


Cypremort  Sugar  Company, 

Inc 

Dugas  &  LeBlanc,  Ltd 

Duhe  &  Bourgeois  Sugar  Co., 

Inc. 

Erath  Sugar  Company,  Ltd. 
Evan  Hall  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 
Evangeline  Pepper  &  Food 

Prod.,   Inc. 

Fellsmere  Sugar  Producers 

Assn 

Frisco  Cane  Company,  Inc 

Glenwood  Coop.,  Inc 

Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc 

Helvetia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  .... 

Iberia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 

LaFourche  Sugar  Company  .. 
Harry  Laws  &  Company,  Inc. 

Levert-St.  John,  Inc.  

Loisel  Sugar  Company,  Inc.  .. 
Louisiana  State  Penitentiary 

Lula  Factory,  Inc 

Meeker  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 

Milliken  &  Farwell,  Inc 

Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery, 

Inc 

M.  A.  Patout  &  Son,  Ltd 

Poplar  Grove  Pltg.  &  Ref. 

Co.,  Inc . 

E.  G.  Robichaux  Company, 

Ltd 

St.  James  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  .. 

St.  Mary  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 

Slack  Bros.,  Inc 

Smedes  Bros.,  Inc. 

South  Coast  Corp 

Southdown  Sugars,  Inc 

Sterling  Sugars,  Inc 

J.  Supple's  Sons  Pltg.  Co., 

Inc 

United  States  Sugar  Corp 

Valentine  Sugars,  Inc 

Vermilion  Sugar  Co.,  Inc 

Vida  Sugars,  Inc 

A.  Wilbert's  Sons  Lbr.  &  Sh. 

Co 

Young's  Industries,  Inc 

Louisiana  State  University  .... 
All  other  persons  


4,120 
9,911 

6,321 

4,119 

15,690 

3,722 

8,582 

661 

8,706 

30,239 
5,450 

11,102 

12,647 
7,818 
7,381 
4,805 
2,237 
9,900 
2,934 

10,191 

13,305 
7,350 

4,720 

3,839 
9,349 
9,378 
2,801 
3,731 
32,384 
41,232 
6,145 

3,087 
97,634 
8,326 
2,151 
3,666 

7,118 

5,718 

125 

000 


Total    500,000 


the  base,  but  not  in  excess  of  25.0 
acres;  (iv)  73.0  percent  of  the  1953 
acreage;  and  (v)  82.0  percent  of 
such  base. 

(2)  Farms  Having  Production  in 
195J/,-C<rop  Year  Only.  The  propor- 
tionate share  for  any  farm  on  which 
there  was  1954-crop  acreage  but  no 
acreage  during  the  base  period  shall 


be  the  smaller  of  such  1954-crop 
acreage  and  10  acres,  but  not  less 
than  5.0  acres. 

(3)  New  Farms.  The  propor- 
tionate share  for  any  farm  without 
a  farm  base  and  on  which  there  was 
no  acreage  during  the  1954-crop 
year,  shall  be  5.0  acres. 

(Continued  on  page  393) 
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THE  LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE  VARIETY  CENSUS  FOR  1954 

By  Leo  P.  Hebert,  Research  Agronomist,  Field  Crops  Research  Branch, 

Agricultural  Research  Service,  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture  1 


Results  of  a  variety  survey  just 
completed  with  the  assistance  of  the 
county  agents  in  18  of  the  parishes 
of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  District  are 
briefly  summarized  in  this  report. 
As  in  previous  years,  the  agents 
rendered  valuable  assistance  by  re- 
porting the  percent  of  the  acreage 
in  each  of  11  commercial  varieties 
in  their  respective  parishes.  Table  1 
summarizes  the  results  of  the  sur- 
vey in  each  of  the  generally  recog- 
nized areas  of  the  sugar  district 
(Northeastern,  Southeastern  and 
Southwestern)  and  for  the  State  as 
a  whole.  Cane  acreages  in  the  18 
parishes  constitute  99.08  percent  of 
the  total  sugarcane  acreage  in  the 
State  grown  for  sugar. 

C.P.  44/101  is  now  the  leading 
variety  in  the  State  in  percent  of 
the  planted  acreage.  Its  outstand- 
ing performance  in  yield  trials,2 
its  general  adaptability  on  the  dif- 
ferent soil  types  of  the  sugar  dis- 
trict,3 and  its  ability  to  start  grow- 
ing early  in  the  spring,  appeal  to 
the  growers. 

Although  this  variety  is  suscep- 
tible to  the  stunting  disease 4  and 
to  borer  damage,5  it  has  consistently 


outyielded  all  commercial  varieties 
in  comparable  variety  tests.  It  has 
been  increasing  rapidly  since  its  re- 
lease for  general  culture  in  1949 
and,  except  for  1954,  the  acreage 
devoted  to  this  variety  has  doubled 
each  year. 

C.  P.  36/105,  now  in  second  place, 
dropped  more  than  6  percent  in  the 
last  year  but  is  still  the  leading 
variety  in  the  northern  and  south- 
western areas.  Like  C.  P.  44/101, 
it  is  adapted  to  all  soil  types3  but 
its  yields  in  variety  tests  have  been 
consistently  below  yields  of  C.  P. 
44/101.  These  two  varieties  occupy 
more  than  62  percent  of  the  State 
acreage  at  the  present  time. 

In  third  place  is  C.  P.  44/155, 
which  increased  approximately  2.5 
percent  since  the  1953  census.  The 
increase  has  been  equally  distri- 
buted in  all  three  areas.  Its  ten- 
its  utilization  by  the  industry  but 
dency  to  lodge  will  no  doubt  limit 
it  is  relatively  high  in  sugar  content 
and  should  find  a  place  on  the 
better  soils. 

C.  P.  36/13  is  in  fourth  place, 
having  lost  1.34  percent  in  a  year. 
Like   C.    P.   44/155,   it   is   relatively 


Table  1.    Percent  distribution  of  sugarcane  acreage  according  to  variety  in  the  3  principal  areas  of  the 
A.     1954  Crop  Louisiana  Sugar  District. 


Area 

V  A  R  r    E  T  Y 

Other 
varie- 
ties 

Percent 
of 

C.P. 
14-101 

C.P. 
36-10 r 

C.P. 
14-15* 

C.P. 
36-13 

C.P. 
29-1 If 

Co. 
290 

C.P. 

43-47 

CP. 

34-120 

C.P. 
29-320 

C.P. 

14-154 

C.P. 

36-183 

State* 
acreage 

Southeastern2 

Southwester  n 3 

Northern4 

18  Parishes 

37.60 
24.73 
29.19 
31.35 

32 .  3C 
26.09 
37.91 
30.73 

13.09 
6.18 
9.09 
9.89 

5.12 
8.36 
4.69 
6.14 

0.42 
13.22 

4.85 

o.i.c 

10.53 

* 

3.77 

3.55 
4.06 
1.62 
3.39 

4.05 
0.20 
7.94 
3.30 

0.44 
0.60 
7.95 

1.72 

1.39 
1.60 
0.34 

1.27 

0.42 
2.07 
0.01 
0.93 

1.47 
2.36 
1.26 
1.74 

47.61 
35.17 
16.30 
99.08 

B.     Varietal  increase  ( +)  or  decrease  (- 

-)  in  percent  of 

surveyed  acreage. 

Period 

C.P. 

v44-101 

C.P. 
44-155 

C.P. 
43-47 

C.P. 

44-154 

C.P. 
36-183 

C.P. 
29-320 

C.P. 
36-13 

Co. 
290 

C.P. 

29-116 

C.P. 
34-120 

C.P. 
36-105 

1953-54 

1951-54 

+  11.05 
+26.08 

+2.46 
+5.91 

+1.40 

+0.79 
+3.39 

+0.05 
—0.30 

—0.22 
—2 .  58 

—1.34 
—0.23 

—2.10 
—5.66 

—2.11 
—3.68 

—2.21 
—16.27 

—6.04 
—1.76 

*  Less  than  0.1%. 

*  Anon.     Cropland-Proportionate  share-Planted  acres  of  Louisiana  sugarcane  farms  participating  in  the  sugar  program 
by  parishes.     Sug.  Bui.  30(22:)  340.     August  15,  1952. 

2  Ascension,  Assumption,  Lafourche,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  St.  John  and  Terrebonne. 

*  Iberia,  Lafayette,  St.  Landry,  St.  Martin,  St.  Mary  and  Vermilion. 

4  Avoyelles,  Iberville,  Pointe  Coupee,  West  Baton  Rouge  and  Rapides. 
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19U2    1910    1910;    19U5    19U6    19h7    19U8    19U9    1950    1951    1952    1953    195U 
Fig.  1.    Changes  in  the  distribution  of  Louisiana  sugarcane  acreage  among  important 
varieties  during   the  period   1941-54,   inclusive. 


high  in  sucrose  hut  is  not  generally 
adapted  to  all  the  soil  types.  It 
should  be  planted  on  the  better 
drained  light  soils  only. 

€.  P.  29/116,  with  4.85  percent  of 
the  State  acreage,  is  now  in  fifth 
place.  It  leads  Co.  290,  which  is  in 
sixth  place  with  3.77  percent  of  the 
acreage,  by  approximately  one  per- 
cent in  the  State,  and  by  nearly  3 
percent  in  the  western  area  where 
practically  all  the  plantings  of  those 
two  varieties  are  found. 

C.  P.  43/47  and  C.  P.  44/154,  the 
two  most  recent  commercial  re- 
leases, are  increasing  slightly  in 
percent  of  planted  acreage  but  it  is 
doubtful  that  either  will  ever  be 
generally  grown  in  Louisiana.  C. 
P.  43/47,  although  relatively  high  in 
sugar  content,  is  not  adapted  to  a 
wide  range  of  soil  types  and  C.  P. 
44/154  is  considered  too  low  in  su- 
crose to  be  of  commercial  import- 
ance; however,  its  high  yielding 
ability    and    good    shading    qualities 


appeal  to  the  growers,  especially  in 
the  western  area  where  most  of  it 
is  grown  at  the  present  time.  In 
that  area  all  varieties  mature  earli- 
er as  a  rule  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  variety  will  continue  to 
increase  in  acreage  there  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  can  be  expected 
to  yield  less  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 
than  Co.   290. 

C.  P.  34/120  and  C.  P.  29/320 
are  presently  grown  on  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  State  acreage. 
Both  varieties  are  dependable  for 
their  high  sucrose  qualities  and, 
probably  for  that  reason,  most  of 
the  acreage  devoted  to  these  two 
varieties  is  confined  to  the  northern 
area  where  low  sucrose  sugarcanes 
like  Co.  290  and  C.  P.  29/116  never 
were  widely  adapted. 

C.  P.  36/183  is  grown  on  less 
than  one  percent  of  the  State  acre- 
age. It  is  most  widely  grown  in 
the  far  western  area  where  it  is 
(Continued  on  page  393) 
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CLAUDE  BERNARD  GOUAUX  RETIRES 

By  L  L.  Forbes,  Assistant  Director,  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station 


On  July  1,  1954,  Mr.  C.  B.  Gou- 
aux,  Agronomist  with  the  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
ended  a  long  and  faithful  career  by 
voluntary  retirement,  as  Agronomist 
Emeritus. 

Born  on  March  23,  1892,  at  Na- 
poleonville,  Louisiana,  C.  B.  Gouaux 
was  educated  in  Louisiana.  He  re- 
ceived the  B.S.  Degree  in  Agricul- 
ture from  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity in  1913,  having  been  a  Student 
Assistant  in  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  from  1911  to  1913. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary 
of  Mr.  Gouaux's  early  professional 
experience:  Agriculturist  for  Guan- 
ica  Central,  Ensenada,  Puerto  Rico; 
Superintendent  of  Cultivation,  Hai- 
tian -  American  Sugar  Company, 
Port  au  Prince,  Haiti ;  Agriculturist, 
Pennsylvania  Sugar  Company,  Mia- 
mi, Florida;  County  Agent,  Assump- 
tion and  St.  Mary  Parishes,  Louisi- 
ana; Agriculturist,  Tropical  Plant 
Research  Foundation,  and  Warner 
Sugar  Corporation  in  Cuba;  Louisi- 
ana Agricultural  Extension  Sugar- 
cane Specialist    (1919-1922). 

From  1926  to  1954,  or  for  a  total 
of  twenty-eight  consecutive  years, 
Mr.  Gouaux  was  an  Agronomist  with 
the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  in  charge  of  outfield 
experimental  work  with  sugarcane 
varieties.  His  work  covered  the  en- 
tire period  of  development  of  new 
varieties  including  the  P.O.J,  canes; 
the  Indian  varieties,  Co.  281  and 
Co.  290;  and  all  the  C.  P.  varieties 
to  date.  Together  with  Director 
Emeritus  Taggart,  who  also  retired 
July  1,  Mr.  Gouaux  was  among  the 
most  outstanding  of  that  small 
handful  of  persevering  scientists, 
State  and  Federally  employed,  who 
were  responsible  for  developing  var- 
ieties which  brought  the  Industry 
in  Louisiana  from  complete  failure 
and  bankruptcy  to  full  stature  with- 
in a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 


To  all  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  C.  B.  Gouaux  intimately, 
he  stands  out  as  an  Institution  with- 
in himself.  Slow  and  careful  of 
speech,  industrious  yet  meticulously 
careful  in  action,  religiously  honest 
and  of  deep  integrity,  Mr.  Gouaux 
earned  the  reputation  as  a  man 
whose  word  is  truly  his  bond. 

Over  the  long  span  of  28  years 
with  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Mr.  Gouaux  not  only  did  an 
outstanding  job  with  the  sugarcane 
test  fields  but  in  addition  he  served 
of  his  own  free  will  as  teacher, 
advisor,  and  trusted  friend  of  sugar- 
cane planters  throughout  the  entire 
"cane  belt".  His  advice  was  sought 
on  what  varieties  to  plant  on  differ- 
ent soil  types  and  in  different 
areas;  on  how,  with  what,  and  when 
to  fertilize  cane;  and  on  many  other 
agricultural  practices.  When  Gouaux 
spoke,  farmers  took  note. 

Now  that  Mr.  Gouaux  has  retired, 
we  feel  sure  that  the  entire  Sugar 
Industry  joins  with  his  professional 
colleagues  in  saying,  "Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant.  May 
your  health  remain  good;  may  your 
memories  of  service  be  fond  ones, 
and  may  our  memories  of  you  in- 
spire us  to  greater  and  nobler  ser- 
vice to  our  fellowman.  We  shall 
still  be  seeking  your  advice." 
o 

UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  383) 
Messrs.     Greenwood,     Bailey    and 
Grayson  did  the  usual  excellent  job 
in  conducting  the  Hearing. 
Acreage  Allotments 
The    Department    of    Agriculture 
has    officially    announced    that    the 
acreage    of    cane    in    the    Mainland 
Cane    Area   will   be    cut   to   294,000 
acres.    This  is  6.7  per  cent  less  than 
the  1954  acreage. 

If  the  Congress  increases  the 
Mainland  Cane  Area  quota  effective 
in   1955,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
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that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  increase  proportionate  acreage 
shares. 

Right  now  it  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  predict  with  certainty 
just  what  the  Department  would 
actually  do  in  the  event  of  a  quota 
increase  but,  in  view  of  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  Congress  will  do, 
and  what  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture would  do  if  Congress  in- 
creases the  Mainland  quota,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  growers  should  go 
slow  in  plowing  up  good  stubble 
this  fall  and  winter.  In  other  words, 
let's  wait  a  while  to  see  what  hap- 
pens. 

Mill  Allotments 

On  page  387  of  this  issue  you  will 
find  the  marketing  allotments  for 
the  Louisiana  mills  this  year  (1954) 
that  were  released  by  the  Sugar 
Branch  on  August  13th. 

1954  mill  allotments  for  the  main- 
land cane  area  were  established  by 
giving  40  per  cent  weight  to  1953 
crop  production,  20  per  cent  weight 
to  average  annual  marketings 
for  the  period  1948-53,  and  40  per 
cent  weight  to  the  1953  crop  pro- 
duction plus  those  stocks  of  sugar 
on  hand  January  1,  1954  which 
were  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the 
January  1,  1948-53  stocks.  There 
was  another  proviso  that  allotted 
125  tons  to  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity and  provided  further  that  no 
processor  would  have  an  allotment 
smaller  than  the  sum  of  his  Janu- 
ary 1,  1954  inventory  of  sugar  plus 
25  per  cent  of  the  sugar  produced 
by  him  from  1953  crop  cane. 

Cost  Expert 

The  good  looking  young  man 
whose  picture  you  see  on  this  page 
is  Dr.  Joe  R.  Campbell  who  has 
taken  over  the  sugarcane  cost  stud- 
ies that  were  formerly  conducted  by 
Dr.  J.  Norman  Efferson.  Dr.  Ef- 
ferson, as  you  know,  is  now  the 
Director  of  the  Louisiana  State  Ex- 
periment Station.  We  asked  for 
some  information  about  Dr.  Camp- 
bell and  received  the  following  re- 
port. 

Dr.  Joe  R.  Campbell,  associate  ag- 


ricultural economist  of  the  Louisi- 
ana State  University  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  has  taken  over 


DR.  JOE   R.  CAMPBELL 

the  Louisiana  sugar  cane  cost  stud- 
ies that  have  been  conducted  for  the 
past  16  years  by  Dr.  J.  Norman 
Efferson,  who  became  director  of 
the  Experiment  Station  on  July  1. 

Dr.  Campbell,  who  is  a  native  of 
Texas,  was  graduated  from  Texas 
A  &  M  in  1938,  completed  work  on 
his  Master's  degree  in  agricultural 
economics  under  Dr.  Efferson  at 
LSU  in  1940,  and  was  an  instructor 
in  farm  management  at  LSU  from 
June  1940  until  June  1941.  He 
studied  toward  his  Ph.D.  at  Cornell 
University  from  1941  until  1943, 
served  in  the  Army  from  1943  to 
1946,  then  returned  to  Cornell,  and 
in  1948  completed  work  on  his  doc- 
torate. Dr.  Campbell  served  as  pro- 
fessor of  farm  management  and  re- 
search economist  at  Texas  A  &  M 
from  1948  until  June  of  this  year, 
when  he  joined  the  LSU  staff  as 
associate  professor  of  farm  manage- 
( Continued  on  page  392) 
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SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  AUGUST  25,  1954 


Today 

QUOTA  RAWS   DELIVERED   NEW  YORK 6.08 

QUOTA   RAWS   DELIVERED  NEW  ORLEANS 6.05 

WORLD    SPOT   RAWS    (In   Cuba) 3.20 

SUGAR  FUTURES  No.  6 
(Closing   Bid  Prices) 

Nov.  Mch. 

Today 5.58  5.42 

1    Month   Ago. 5.65  5.42 

1    Year  Ago 5.88  5.53 

*  offered  **  nominal 


1  Month 
Ago 
6.15 
6.12 
3.15 


May 
5.46 
5.45 
5.59 


1  Year 
Ago 
6.42 
6.40 
3.50 


July 
5.57 
5.56 
5.69 


OFFSHORE  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 


This  Month 

American f47 1,579   bags 

Godchaux 171,842   bags 

Colonial 108,217    bags 

Henderson 53,107    bags 

Southdown None 

South   Coast 33,229   bags 

Sterling .,  None 

Supreme 93,291    bags 


Total  Since  Jan.  1st. 

2,242,267   bags 

1,240,343   bags 

1,143,679   bags 

458,464  bags 

75,862   bags 

450,863   bags 

None 
601,137   bags 


Totals 

f  Includes  218,890 


931,265   bags 


6,212,615  bags 


bags   (approximately  100  lbs.)   from  Hawaii. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  391) 
ment     and     associate     agricultural 
economist   of   the    Experiment    Sta- 
tion.   He  is  married  and  has  three 
boys. 

The  sugar  cane  cost  studies,  which 
are  in  three  categories — raw  sugar 


mills,  large  farms,  and  small  family- 
type  farms — were  begun  by  Dr.  Ef- 
ferson  in  1938  (for  the  1937  crop 
year)  and  have  been  conducted  con- 
tinuously ever  since.  Information 
developed  in  the  studies  has  been 
widely  used  by  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry. 


We  specialize  in 

TAX  FREE 
LOUISIANA  MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

YOUR  INQUIRY  IS  INVITED 

v  SCHARFF  &  JONES,  INC. 

TELEPHONE  TUIane  0161 
219  CARONDELET  STREET 
NEW  ORLEANS,   LA. 
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VARIETY  CENSUS 

(Continued  from  page  389) 
generally     harvested     mechanically. 
In  most  areas  of  the  sugar  district 
it  lodges  too   badly  to  permit  har- 
vesting by  machine. 

Figure  1  illustrates  graphically 
the  change  in  varietal  positions  in 
Louisiana  during  the  period  1941 
to  1954,  inclusive.  Co.  290  with 
nearly  40  percent,  and  C.  P.  29/320 
with  over  20  percent  of  the  State 
acreage  in  1941,  have  dropped  to 
3.77  and  1.72  percent,  respectively, 
at  the  present  time. 

C.  P.  34/120  increased  from  less 
than  one  percent  to  approximately 
25  percent  and  then  decreased  to 
3.30  percent  of  the  State  acreage 
in  a  period  of  13  years. 

The  acreage  devoted  to  C.  P.  29/- 
116  has  remained  nearly  constant 
during  the  entire  period.  This  has 
been  due  partly  to  its  stable  yield- 
ing ability 3  and  partly  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  acreage  was  con- 
fined to  the  western  area  where  all 
varieties  mature  earlier  and  the 
relatively  low  sucrose  qualities  of 
C.  P.  29/116  are  not  as  great  a 
disadvantage  as  in  the  eastern  or 
northern  areas.  As  more  adaptable 
varieties  are  developed  it  is  antici- 
pated that  C.  P.  29/116  will  be 
gradually  replaced  in  that  area. 

The  area  occupied  by  C.  P.  36/- 
105,  which  was  released  in  1945, 
increased  rapidly  until  1951  when 
over  38  percent  of  the  State  acreage 
was  planted  to  that  variety.  It  has 
gradually  declined  in  acreage  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  having  been 
replaced  to  some  extent  by  C.  P. 
44/101.  It  is  believed  that  the  latter 
variety  will  continue  to  increase  in 
popularity  because  of  its  desirable 
agronomic  qualities. 


1  The  author  is  indebted  to  the  following 
Agents  who  supplied  the  information  on 
varietal  plantings  in  the  various  parishes: 
Claude  Songy,  E.  J.  Lousteau,  K.  J.  Du- 
cote,  W.  E.  Williams,  Edward  Burleigh, 
S.  J.  Bowles,  C.  J.  Arceneaux,  A.  B.  Curet, 
W.  L.  Roark,  A.  J.  Melancon,  Jr.,  Joseph 
Lamendola,  V.  O.  Calandro,  Dalton  Com- 
eaux,  Stanley  Angelle,  P.  J.  de  Gravelles, 


Richard   Sonnier,   Murphy   Veillon   and   H. 
A.  Webb. 

2  Hebert,  Leo  P.,  and  R.  J.  Matherne. 
Results  of  sugarcane  variety  tests  in  Lou- 
isiana during  1952  Sugar  Bull.  31(22): 
354-378.     1953. 

3  Hebert,  Leo  P.,  and  R.  J.  Matherne. 
An  analysis  of  results  of  field  tests  of  im- 
portant sugarcane  varieties  during  recent 
years.  The  Sugar  Journal  V  15  (11)  :24- 
27.    1953. 

4  Abbott,  E.  V.  The  occurence  of  a 
hitherto  unrecognized  growth-retarding  di- 
sease of  sugarcane  in  Louisiana.  The 
Sugar  Bull.   (31)  :116-120,  1953. 

5  Unpublished  data  supplied  by  ento- 
mologists of  the  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  and  Entomology  Re- 
search Branch,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

FARM  ALLOTMENTS 

(Continued  from  page  387) 

(4)  Farm  Bases.  A  base  shall  be 
established  for  each  farm  on  which 
there  was  acreage  in  any  of  the  crop 
years  1949  through  1953  (herein  re- 
ferred to  as  "base  period")  by  add- 
ing (i)  50  percent  of  the  largest 
acreage  on  the  farm  in  any  one  of 
the  crop  years  within  the  base 
period,  and  (ii)  12.5  percent  of  the 
total  acreage  on  the  farm  for  the 
other  four  years  within  the  base 
period. 

(5)  Delegation.  Farm  bases  and 
farm  proportionate  shares  shall  be 
established  by  the  county  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Committee,  in  accordance  with  this 
determination  and  instructions  is- 
sued by  the  Deputy  Admnistrator 
for  Production  Adjustment,  Com- 
modity Stabilization  Service. 

(6)  Appeals.  A  producer  of 
sugarcane  who  believes  that  the  pro- 
portionate share  established  for  his 
farm  pursuant  to  this  determination 
is  inequitable  may  file  an  appeal  in 
writing  at  the  local  county  office 
not  later  than  July  1,  1955.  The 
county  committee  shall  make  such 
adjustments  as  are  necessary  due  to 
the  use  of  any  incorrect  data  in  de- 
termining the  proportionate  share. 
In  other  cases,  the  county  committee 
shall,  after  review  of  all  of  the 
facts,  forward  the  case,  together 
with  its  recommendation  to  the 
State  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
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Conservation  Committee.  The  State 
Committee  shall  consider  the  appeal 
and  the  county  committee's  recom- 
mendation in  light  of  the  interest  of 
the  appellant  as  related  to  the  inter- 
est of  all  other  producers  of  sugar- 
cane in  the  State  and  shall  return 
the  case  to  the  county  committee, 
indicating  the  appropriate  disposi- 
tion. Upon  receipt  thereof,  the 
county  committee  shall  notify  the 
producer  in  writing  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible regarding  the  decision  on  his 
appeal.  If  the  producer  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  decision,  he  may  ap- 
peal in  writing  before  September  1, 
1955,  to  the  Director  of  the  Sugar 
Division,  Commodity  Stablization 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington  25,  D.  C,  whose 
decision  shall  be  final. 

(b)  Share  tenant  and  share 
cropper  protection.  In  addition  to 
compliance  with  the  proportionate 
share  for  the  farm  in  accordance 
with  this  determination,  eligibility 
for  payment  of  any  producer  of 
sugarcane  shall  be  subject  to  the 
following  conditions: 

(1)  That  the  number  of  share 
tenants  or  share  croppers  engaged 
in  the  production  of  sugarcane  of 
the  1955  crop  on  the  farm  shall  not 
be  reduced  below  the  number  so  en- 
gaged with  respect  to  the  previous 
crop,    unless    such    reduction    is    ap- 


proved by  the  State  Committee  of 
the  Commodity  Stabilization  Serv- 
ice; and 

(2)  That  such  producer  shall  not 
have  entered  into  any  leasing  or 
cropping  agreement  for  the  purpose 
of  diverting  to  himself  or  any  other 
producer  any  payments  to  which 
share  tenants  or  share  croppers 
would  be  entitled  if  their  leasing  or 
cropping  agreements  for  the  pre- 
vious crop  were  in  effect. 

o 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  385) 
ther  refined,  to  the  direct-consump- 
tion portion  of  the  quota.  That 
position  was  maintained  until  1953. 
In  1953,  however,  the  Sugar  Divi- 
sion decided  that  because  the  defi- 
nition of  direct-consumption  sugar 
limits  such  sugar  to  crystalline  su- 
gar, liquid  sugar  from  a  domestic 
off-shore  area  would  be  assigned  to 
the  over-all  quota.  This  interpreta- 
tion reversed  the  earlier  one  and 
the  industry  sent  representatives  to 
Washington  to  request  Sugar  Divi- 
sion officials  to  re-consider  their 
decision.  Following  a  meeting  with 
interested  persons  at  which  the  in- 
dustry was  requested  to  submit  its 
views,  the  Sugar  Division  informed 
the  industry  that  the  recent  (1953) 
interpretation  should  not  be  con- 
sidered   conclusive    or    an    adequate 


^~  d(?lea*te*  Clap.  Me^d  1/eaA, 


SPRAY  YOUR  PLANT  CANE 

IMMEDIATELY   AFTER   CULTI-PACKING 


g-jU^S_^^g?  WITH 

C^J  BEL  2,4-D 

ill'^rrjr"""  amine   weed    killer 


MADE  IN  LOUISIANA  BY 


BEL  CHEMICAL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC.  -  HOUMA,  LA. 
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basis  for  action  pending  a  complete 
review  of  the  question. 

According  to  Mr.  Myers'  invita- 
tion, the  proposed  September  15th 
meeting  is  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  "complete"  review  of  the 
liquid  sugar  situation  and  related 
problems.  It  is  Mr.  Myers'  thought 
that  the  meeting  would  be  limited 
more  or  less  to  the  broad  outlines 
of  the  problems  and  their  impact  on 
the  industry.  He  said  it  may  be 
desirable  at  that  time  to  organize 
a  task  force  for  a  more  detailed 
study  of  the  problems,  in  which 
case  it  would  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  task  group  to  analyze  the 
problems  and  to  recommend  the 
most  desirable  solution  of  them, 
both  as  regards  administrative  pro- 
cedure and  as  a  guide  for  legisla- 
tive action. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  384) 
2,  4-D  on  a  band  36"  wide  on  top  of 
the"  row. 

3.  Approximately  three  weeks 
later,  or  after  a  rain,  apply  4  to  7 
lbs.  of  90%  sodium  TCA  on  the  top 
of  the  row  on  24"  drill  area,  de- 
pending on  the  number  of  seedlings 
escaping  the  2,  4-D  treatment. 

4.  Cultivate  the  middles  and  sides 
of  the  rows  as  needed,  and  rogue 
carefully  all  Johnson  grass  plants 
that  escaped  the  chemicals. 

The  recommendation  for  the 
spring  treatment  of  Johnson  grass 
can  be  gotten  from  the  February 
15,  1954  issue  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin. 

The  things  mentioned  in  this  ar- 
ticle will  certainly  not  guarantee 
the  planting,  but  will  certainly  as- 
sist the  general  condition  of  the 
crop  comes  lay-by  time  1955. 
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Announcing  The 

THIRTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 

of  the 

U.  S.  A-,   Inc. 
THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER   30th,  1954 

THE  BEAUREGARD  ROOM,  ST.  CHARLES  HOTEL 
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Meeting  Convenes  at  2:00  P.  M. 

At    this    meeting    there    will    be    an    election    of    Officers    and    Members    of    the 
Executive   Committee    to   serve    during   the    ensuing    year. 

All  Members  of  the  League  Will  Please  Consider 
This  as  an  Official  Notice  To  Attend 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

by 

A.  W.  DYKERS 


The  Other  Foot 

Since  the  Cubans  are  always  the 
loudest  objectors  to  any  move  that 
is  intended  to  give  the  mainland 
cane  and  beet  farmers  the  right  to 
sell  a  little  more  sugar  in  the  Amer- 
ican market,  we  believe  that  the 
following  news  item  appearing  in 
the  September  2nd  issue  of  the 
Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade 
Journal  of  Willett  &  Gray,  Inc. 
should  be  both  interesting  and  en- 
lightening. 

"Efforts  to  get  a  written  com- 
mitment from  Japan  for  the  con- 
tinued purchase  of  Cuban  sugar  ap- 
parently failed.  Trade  agreement 
negotiations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries were  blocked  by  Cuban  tariff 
concessions  on  Japanese  textiles, 
strongly  advocated  by  the  sugar  in- 
terests and  adamantly  opposed  by 
Cuban  textile  interests  and  organ- 
ized labor."  Willett  &  Gray  got  the 
above  quote  from  the  August  30th 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly. 

Apparently  Cuban  organized  labor 
and  the  Cuban  textile  interests 
stand  for  the  encouragement  of 
home  industry  against  foreign  com- 
petition.   We  do,  too. 

Festival  Time 

It's  almost  that  time  again  folks. 
On  Friday,  September  24th  the  New 
Iberia  Sugar  Cane  Festival  and  Fair 
Association  will  begin  the  activities 
in  New  Iberia,  La.  that  have  be- 
come a  part  of  Louisiana  Sugar  In- 
dustry. The  Sugar  Cane  Festival  and 
Fair  starts  on  Friday  and  will  zip 
through  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day with  an  entertainment  and  edu- 


cational program  that  you  won't 
want  to  miss.  P.  L.  Billeaud  of 
Broussard,  La.,  will  reign  as  King 
Sucrose  XIII. 

Make  a  date  with  your  best  girl 
and  take  her  (and  all  the  kids,  too) 
to  the  Fair.  You'll  have  a  swell 
time.  We  guarantee  it.  Incidentally, 
be  sure  to  visit  the  booth  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  where 
our  field  man  Lloyd  L.  Lauden  will 
be  holding  forth.  He'll  be  glad  to 
tell  you  all  he  knows  (which  is 
plenty)  about  the  new  cane  varieties, 
the  stunting  disease,  and  the  many 
other  field  activities  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League. 

Sugar  Price 

On  March  16th  of  this  year,  for 
some  reason  that  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  the  Sugar 
Branch  increased  the  1954  sugar 
consumption  estimate  200,000  tons, 
bringing  the  total  estimate  for  1954 
to  8,200,000  tons,  raw  value.  At 
the  time  of  the  increase  the  distri- 
bution of  sugar  in  the  United  States 
was  running  about  100,000  tons 
under  the  1953  distribution.  The 
price  of  raw  sugar  in  New  York  on 
March  16th  was  6.25.  The  price  of 
raw  sugar  in  New  York  today  is- 
6.05.  Last  year  at  this  time  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  in  New  York 
was  6.40. 

The  weakness  of  the  market 
throughout  the  summer  season, 
when  prices  are  usually  at  their 
peak,  is  a  very  alarming  develop- 
ment. The  Louisiana  pricing  period 
begins  about  the  middle  of  October 
(Continued  on  page  410) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


The  Distribution  Of  N.  Co.  310 


The  new  variety  of  cane,  N.  Co. 
310,  now  being  released,  is  certainly 
meeting  with  popular  demand.  The 
League  office  has  been  deluged  by 
an  inflow  of  applications  and  pay- 
ments for  this  cane.  More  than 
2,000  tons  of  N.  Co.  310  have  been 
applied  for  by  cane  farmers  in  the 
Louisiana  sugar  belt.  Many  farm- 
ers have  had  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve this  cane  on  one  of  the  Second- 
ary Increase  Stations  before  making 
application.  Many  others,  however, 
have  merely  accepted  the  data  pre- 
sented by  the  scientists  that  has 
been  published  in  The  Sugar  Bulle- 
tin. 

The  Annual  Parish  Field  Days, 
held  throughout  the  sugar  belt,  and 
directed  by  the  County  Agents,  have 
done  much  to  influence  the  distri- 
bution of  this  cane.  The  scientists 
of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  and  L.  S.  U.,  and 
the  writer  have  welcomed  the  op- 
portunities that  have  been  provided 
by  these  meetings  to  talk  to  farm- 
ers about  N.  Co.  310  on  the  farm 
tours.  Mr.  George  Shannon,  Farm 
Radio  Service  Director  of  WWL, 
has  also  talked  about  this  cane  sev- 
eral times  on  his  morning  farm 
programs. 

Although  there  is  an  adequate 
supply  of  N.  Co.  310  in  the  sugar 
belt  to  cover  all  the  requests  made, 
a  very  heavy  local  demand  is  caus- 
ing a  shortage  in  certain  areas.  In 
order  to  alleviate  this  condition,  the 
League,  with  the  cooperation  of  sev- 
eral factories,  is  hauling  cane  from 
one  area  to  another.  In  general  this 
is  being  done  to  assist  i»he  smaller 


farmers    who    have    ordered    only   a 
few  tons  of  cane. 

We  owe  a  special  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  owners  and  management  of 
Southdown  Sugars  at  Houma;  the 
Smithfield  Factory  at  Chamberlin; 
the  Cora  Texas  Factory  at  White 
Castle;  the  Oaklawn  Factory  at 
Franklin;  the  Iberia  Cooperative  at 
New  Iberia;  and  the  St.  John  Fac- 
tory at  St.  Martinville,  for  the  time 
and  effort  they  have  and  are  giving 
to  lessen  the  burden  of  others. 

It  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  also, 
that  all  Secondary  Station  owners 
and  managers  always  give  unself- 
ishly of  their  time  and  money  in 
order  that  a  new  cane  may  be  com- 
mercially released.  These  stations 
handle  many  canes  that  never  are 
good  enough  to  be  grown  profitably. 
Many  times  the  operators  of  these 
Increase  Stations  will  do  things  to 
a  new,  promising  variety  at  an  ad- 
ditional cost  over  and  above  their 
normal  operations  in  order  to  more 
rapidly  increase  the  variety.  Very 
often  the  distribution  of  a  new  va- 
riety takes  place  at  the  same  time 
other  planting  is  being  done  and 
this  interferes  with  regular  planting 
operations. 

Many  h«we  asked  why  a  cane  is 
usually  delivered  late  in  September. 
The  reason  is  simply  to  get  the 
greatest  amount  of  seed  from  each 
acre.  The  cane  this  year  will  be 
distributed  during  the  last  several 
days  of  this  month.  Each  applicant 
will  be  advised  by  mail  the  exact 
date  he  is  to  pick  up  his  cane. 
(Continued  on  page  410) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


A  New  Word 

Dr.  Henry  Hass,  President  and 
Scientific  Director  of  Sugar  Re- 
search Foundation  Inc.,  recently 
coined  the  term  "sucrochemistry" 
to  designate  the  branch  of  organic 
chemistry  in  which  sucrose  and  its 
•by-products  constitute  the  starting 
materials.  To  those  familiar  with 
petrochemistry  and  petrochemicals, 
the  meaning  is  obvious. 

In  a  paper  entitled  "Economics 
of  Sucrose"  which  he  delivered  at 
the  National  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  in  New  York 
City,  Dr.  Hass  pointed  out  that  for 
many  years  the  prediction  has  been 
made  that  as  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  become  scarcer  and  coal  more 
expensive,  vegetation  will  inevitably 
become  more  important  as  a  source 
for  organic  compounds.  Dr.  Hass 
said  the  exhaustion  of  the  petroleum 
deposits  seems  to  recede  like  the 
rainbow  as  we  advance  in  time,  but 
there  is  now  much  evidence  that  the 
age  of  sucroschemistry  is  not  wait- 
ing for  that  unhappy  event. 

Dr.  Hass  mentioned  many  new 
discoveries  which  are  representative 
of  what  can  be  done  with  sucrose 
as  a  starting  point.  He  said  some 
of  those  discoveries  are  being  util- 
ized commercially,  such  as  pulp, 
paper  and  furfurol  from  bagasse, 
wax  from  filter  muds,  animal  feeds, 
aconitic  acid  and  glycerol  from  cane 
juice  and  molasses. 

(  According  to  Dr.  Hass,  it  is  high 
time  that  the  fascinating  industrial 
chemistry  of  sucrose  is  brought 
from  the  realm  of  imagination  and 
put  to  work  in  chemical  plants. 


Two  Sugar  Prices 

Lower  priced  sugar  for  industrial 
chemical  use  may  be  discussed  at 
Larry  Myers'  September  15,  con- 
ference on  liquid  sugar.  The  Atlas 
Powder  Company  is  proposing  to 
build  a  10  million  dollar  plant  for 
making  glycerol  from  either  corn 
starch  or  high  test  molasses.  The 
plant  would  use  approximately  30 
million  pounds  of  sugar  in  the  form 
of  high  test  molasses  per  year,  and 
the  new  use  should  grow  rapidly  in- 
asmuch as  glycerol  (glycerine)  con- 
sumption is  increasing  faster  than 
the  population.  Glycerol  now  is 
mainly  a  byproduct  from  soap 
manufacture  which  is  rapidly  de- 
creasing as  synthetic  detergents 
take  over  more  of  the  market  once 
enjoyed  by  soap.  It  is  reliably 
understood  that  Atlas  was  ready  to 
utilize  corn  starch  as  a  raw  material 
when  the  possibility  of  using  high 
test  molasses  was  pointed  out  to  it. 

Unfortunately  Atlas  ran  into 
trouble  in  its  proposed  use  of  high 
test  molasses  because  the  molasses 
will  have  to  be  purified  to  a  point 
that  would  bring  it  under  the  defi- 
nition of  liquid  sugar  in  the  Sugar 
Act.  Unless  the  task  force  which 
will  be  appointed  at  Myers'  confer- 
ence comes  up  with  an  acceptable 
solution  of  the  problem,  Atlas  is  ex- 
pected to  raise  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  exemption  in 
the  Sugar  Act  in  favor  of  sugar 
used  for  live  stock  feed  and  alcohol 
should  be  extended  to  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  chemicals.  Atlas 
claims  it  cannot  use  sucrose  at  the 
(Continued  on  page  410) 
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FAIR  PRICE  DETERMINATION  FOR  THE  1954-55  SEASON 


TITLE  7— AGRICULTURE 

Chapter  VIII — Commodity  Stabiliza- 
tion Service  (Sugar)  Department 
of  Agriculture 

Subchapter  I — Determination  of 

Prices 

(Sugar  Determination  874.7) 

PART    874— SUGARCANE : 

LOUISIANA  1954  CROP 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 301  (c)  (2)  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  (herein  re- 
ferred to  as  "Act"),  after  investi- 
gation, and  due  consideration  of  the 
evidence  presented  at  the  public 
hearing  held  in  Thibodaux,  Louisi- 
ana, on  July  28,  1954,  the  following 
determination  is  hereby  issued: 

§  874.7  Fair  and  reasonable  prices 
for  the  195 U  crop  of  Louisiana  sug- 
arcane. A  producer  of  sugarcane  in 
Louisiana  who  processes  sugarcane 
purchased  from  other  producers 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  ' "proces- 
sor") shall  be  deemed  to  have  com- 
plied with  the  provisions  of  section 
301  (c)  (2)  of  the  Act  with  respect 
to  the  1954  crop,  if  he  has  paid  or 
has  contracted  to  pay  for  such  sug- 
arcane in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing requirements. 

(a)  Definitions:  For  the  purpose 
of  this  determination,  the  term: 

(1)  "Price  of  raw  sugar"  means 
the  price  of  96°  raw  sugar  quoted 
by  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange, 
Inc. ;  except  that  if  the  Director  of 
the  Sugar  Division  determines  that 
such  price  does  not  reflect  the  true 
market  value  of  sugar,  because  of 
inadequate  volume,  failure  to  report 
sales  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  such  Exchange  or  other  factors, 
he  may  designate  the  price  to  be 
effective    under   this    determination. 

(2)  "Price  of  blackstrap  molas- 
ses" means  the  price  per  gallon  of 
blackstrap  molasses  quoted  by  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc. ;  ex- 
cept   that    if    the    Director    of    the 


Sugar  Division  determines  that  such 
price  does  not  reflect  the  true  mar- 
ket value  of  blackstrap  molasses, 
because  of  inadequate  volume,  fail- 
ure to  report  sales  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  such  Exchange  or 
other  factors,  he  may  designate  the 
price  to  be  effective  under  this  de- 
termination. 

(3)  "Standard  sugarcane"  means 
sugarcane,  free  of  trash,  containing 
12  percent  sucrose  in  the  normal 
juice  with  a  purity  of  at  least  76.50 
but  not  more  than  76.99. 

(4)  "Net  sugarcane"  means  the 
quantity  of  sugarcane  obtained  by 
deducting  the  weight  of  trash  from 
the  combined  weight  of  sugarcane 
and  trash  delivered  by  a  producer. 

(5)  "Salvage  sugarcane"  means 
sugarcane  containing  either  less 
than  9.5  percent  sucrose  in  the  nor- 
mal juice  or  less  than  68  purity  in 
the  normal  juice. 

(6)  "Trash"  means  green  or 
dried  leaves,  loose  sugarcane  tops, 
attached  sugarcane  tops  at  or  above 
the  green  leaf  roll,  dirt  and  all 
other  extraneous  material  which  is 
representative  of  the  quantity  of 
sugarcane  from  which  the  sample 
for  trash  determination  is  taken. 

(b)     Basic  price: 

(1)  The  basic  price  for  standard 
sugarcane  shall  be  not  less  than 
$1.06  per  ton  for  each  one-cent  per 
pound  of  the  average  price  of  raw 
sugar  determined  in  accordance 
with  either  of  the  following  as 
agreed  upon : 

(i)  The  simple  average  of  the 
daily  prices  of  raw  sugar  for  the 
week  in  which  the  sugarcane  is  de- 
livered; or, 

(ii)  The  simple  average  of  the 
weekly  prices  of  raw  sugar  for  the 
period  October  8,  1954  through 
February  24,  1955;  Provided,  That 
the  average  price  of  raw  sugar  as 
determined  under  subdivisions  (i) 
or    (ii)    of   this    subparagraph    may 
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be    reduced   by   not   more   than    the 
following : 

(a)  0.065  cent  for  mills  located 
north  of  Bayou  Goula  between  the 
Atchafalaya  and  Mississippi  Rivers 
and  southeast  of  New  Iberia  west 
of  the  Atchafalaya  River;  or 

(b)  O.10  cent  for  mills  located 
north  and  west  of  New  Iberia  west 
of  the  Atchafalaya  River. 

(2)  The  basic  price  for  salvage 
sugarcane  shall  be  as  agreed  upon 
between  the  processor  and  the  pro- 
ducer. 

(c)  Conversion  of  net  sugarcane 
to  standard  sugarcane.  Net  sugar- 
cane (except  for  salvage  sugarcane) 
shall  be  converted  to  standard  sug- 
arcane as  follows : 

(1)  By  multiplying  the  quantity 
of  net  sugarcane  by  the  applicable 
quality  factor  in  accordance  with 
the  following  table: 


Percent  sucrose 


in  normal  juice  of 

cane  quality 

net  sugarcane 

factor  x 

9.5 

.60 

10.0 

.70 

10.5 

.80 

11.0 

.90 

11.5 

.95 

12.0 

1.00 

12.5 

1.05 

13.0 

1.10 

13.5 

1.15 

14.0 

1.20 

14.5 

1.25 

1  The  quality  factor  for  sugarcane  of 
intermediate  percentages  of  sucrose  in 
normal  juice  shall  be  interpolated  and 
for  sugarcane  having  more  than  14.5  per- 
cent sucrose  in  the  normal  juice  shall  be 
computed  in  proportion  to  the  immediate- 
ly preceding  interval, 
and, 

(2)  By  multiplying  the  quantity 
determined  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (1)  of  this  paragraph  by  the 
applicable  purity  factor  in  the  ac- 
companying table: 


Purity  of 
Normal  Juice 


At 

But  not 

Least 

more 

than 

68.00 

68.24 

68.25 

68.49 

68.50 

68.99 

69.00 

69.49 

69.50 

69.99 

70.00 

70.49 

70.50 

70.99 

71.00 

71.49 

71.50 

71.99 

72.00 

72.49 

72.50 

72.99 

73.00 

73.49 

73.50 

73.99 

74.00 

74.49 

74.50 

74.99 

75.00 

75.49 

75.50 

75.99 

76.00 

76.49 

76.50 

76.99 

77.00 

77.49 

77.50 

77.99 

78.00 

78.49 

78.50 

78.99 

79.00 

79.49 

79.50 

79.99 

80.00 

80.49 

80.50 

80.99 

81.00 

81.49 

81.50 

81.99 

82.00 

82.49 

82.50 

82.99 

83.00 

83.49 

83.50 

83.99 

84.00 

84.49 

84.50 

84.99 

85.00 

85.49 

STANDARD  SUGARCANE  PURITY  FACTOR* 
Percent  Sucrose  in  Normal  Juice 


A +   lpQst 

9.50        9.70    9.90  10.10  10.30  10.50  11.00  11.50  12.00  12.50  13.00  13.50  14.00  14.50  15.00  15.50 


But  not 

more 
than  9.69 


1.000 
1.005 
1.010 
1.015 
1.021 
1.025 
1.030 
1.035 
1.040 
1.045 
1.050 
1 .  055 
1.060 
1.065 


.989 
.993 
.998 
1.003 
1.009 
1.013 
1.018 
1.023 
1.028 
1.033 
1.038 
1.043 
1.048 
1.052 
1.057 
1.062 


10.09 


978 
982 
987 
992 
997 
001 
006 
011 
016 
021 
026 
031 
036 
040 
.044 
.049 
.054 
.059 


10.29 


.967 
.971 
.976 
.981 
.986 
.990 
.995 
.999 
.004 
.009 
.014 
.019 
.024 
.028 
.032 
.036 
.041 
.046 
.051 
.054 


10.49 


.956 
.960 
.965 
.970 
.975 
.979 
.984 
.988 
.993 
.998 
003 
007 
012 
016 
020 
024 
028 
033 
038 
041 
045 
049 


10.99 


.945 
.949 
.954 
.959 
.964 
.968 
.973 
.977 
.982 
.987 
.992 
.996 
.000 
.004 
.008 
.012 
.016 
.020 
.025 
.028 
.032 
.035 
.039 
.042 


11.49 


.936 
.941 
.946 
.950 
.955 
.960 


,974 
978 
,983 
.987 
991 
.995 
.000 
.004 
.008 
Oil 
.015 
.019 
.023 
.027 
.031 
.035 
.039 
.043 


11.99 

.929 
.934 
.939 
.^43 
.948 
.953 
.958 
.962 
.966 
.970 
.975 
.979 
.984 
.988 
.992 
996 
000 
004 
008 
011 
015 
019 
023 
026 
030 
033 
037 
040 


12.49 


.922 
.927 
.932 
.936 
.941 
.945 
.950 
.954 
.959 
.963 
.967 
.971 
.976 
.980 
.984 
.988 
.992 
.996 
.000 
.004 
.008 
.011 
.015 
.018 
.022 
.025 
.029 
.032 
.036 
.039 


12.99 


.915 
.920 
.925 
.929 
.934 
.938 
.943 
.947 
.951 
.955 
.960 
.964 
.968 
.972 
.977 
.981 
.985 
.988 
.992 
.996 
.000 
.003 
.007 
.010 
.014 
.017 
.021 
.024 
.028 
.032 
.035 
.038 


13.49 


.908 
.913 
.918 
.922 
.927 
.931 
.936 
.940 
.945 
.949 
.954 
.958 
.962 
.966 
.970 
.974 
.978 
.981 
.985 
.989 
.993 
.996 
.000 
.003 
.007 
.010 
.014 
.017 
.021 
.024 
.027 
.030 
.033 
.036 


13.99 


.901 
.906 
.911 
.915 
.920 
,924 
,929 
,933 
,938 
,942 
.947 
.951 
.955 
.959 
,963 
.967 
.971 
.974 
.978 
.981 
.985 
.989 
.993 
.996 
.000 
.003 
.007 
.010 
.014 
.017 
.020 
.023 
.027 
.030 
.033 


14.49 


.894 
.899 
.905 
.909 
.914 
.918 
.923 
.927 
.932 
.936 
.940 
.944 
.948 
.952 
.956 


.967 

.971 

.975 

.979 

.982 

.986 

.989 

.993 

.996 

1.000 

1.003 

1.006 

1.009 

1.013 

1.016 

1.019 

1.022 

1.025 

1.028 


14.99 


.887 

.892 

.899 

.903 

.908 

.912 

.917 

.921 

.926 

.930 

.934 

.938 

.942 

.946 

.950 

.954 

.958 

.961 

.965 

.969 

.973 

.976 

.980 

.983 

.987 

.990 

.994 

.997 

1.000 

1.003 

1.007 

1.010 

1.013 

1.016 

1.019 

1.022 


15.49 


.885 
.893 
.897 
.902 
.906 
.911 
.915 
.920 
.924 
.928 
.932 
.936 
.940 
.944 
.948 
.852 
.955 
.959 
.963 
.967 
.970 
.974 
.977 
.981 
.984 
.988 
.991 
.994 
.997 
1.000 
1.004 
1.007 
1.010 
1.013 
1.016 


15.99 


.873 
.878 
.887 
.891 
.896 
.900 
.905 
.909 
.914 
.918 
.922 
.926 
.930 
.934 
.938 
.942 
.946 
.949 
.953 
.957 
.961 
.964 
.968 
.971 
.975 
.978 
.982 
.985 
.988 
.991 
.995 
.998 
1.000 
1.004 
1.007 
1.010 


1  Factors  applicable  to  higher  sucrose  and  purity  of  the  normal  juice  than  shown  in  this  table  shall  be  determined  by 
the  same  method  of  calculation  used  to  compute  the  factors  specified  and  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Louisiana  State  ASC 
Office,  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  upon  request. 
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(d)  Molasses  payment.  For  each 
ton  of  net  sugarcane  (except  sal- 
vage sugarcane)  there  shall  be  paid 
an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of 
7.1  and  one-half  of  the  average  price 
per  gallon  of  blackstrap  molasses  in 
excess  of  6  cents.  The  average  price 
of  blackstrap  molasses  shall  be 
either  the  simple  average  of  the 
daily  prices  for  the  week  in  which 
the  sugarcane  is  delivered,  or  the 
simple  average  of  the  weekly  prices 
of  blackstrap  molasses  for  the  period 
October  8,  1954  through  February 
24,  1955,  as  agreed  upon  between 
the  processor  and  the  producer. 

(e)  General 

(1)  The  sucrose  and  purity  of 
the  normal  juice  shall  be  determined 
by  acceptable  methods  of  analysis 
on  sugarcane  as  delivered,  such 
methods  to  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Louisiana  State  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Office  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "State  Office".) 

(2)  Because  of  decreased  boiling 
house  efficiency  deductions  may  be 
made  from  the  payment  for  frozen 
sugarcane  accepted  by  the  processor 
provided  such  deductions  are  at 
rates  not  in  excess  of  1.5  percent 
of  the  payment,  computed  without 
regard  to  the  molasses  payment,  for 
each  0.1  cc.  of  acidity  above  2.50 
cc.  of  N/10  alkali  per  10  cc.  of  juice 
but  not  in  excess  of  4.75  cc.  (inter- 
vening fractions  are  to  be  computed 
to  the  nearest  multiple  of  0.05  cc). 
Frozen  sugarcane  testing  in  excess 
of  4.75  cc.  of  acidity  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  no  value.  Sugar- 
cane shall  not  be  considered  as  froz- 
en, even  after  being  subjected  to 
freezing  temperature,  unless  and 
until  there  is  evidence  of  damage 
having  taken  place  because  of  the 
freeze,  such  evidence  to  be  certified 
by  the  State  Office. 

(3)  In  the  event  a  general  freeze 
causes  abnormally  low  recoveries  of 
raw  sugar  by  a  processor  in  relation 
to  the  sucrose  and  purity  tests  of 
sugarcane,  payment  for  such  sugar- 
cane may  be  made  as  mutually 
agreed    upon   between   the   producer 


and  the  processor,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  State  Office:  Pro^ 
vided,  That  the  payment  for  each 
ton  of  net  sugarcane  shall  be  not 
less  than  an  amount  equal  to  the 
total  returns  from  raw  sugar  and 
molasses  actually  recovered  from 
such  sugarcane,  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  simple  average  of  the 
weekly  prices  of  raw  sugar  and 
blackstrap  molasses  for  the  period 
October  8,  1954  through  February 
24,  1955,  less  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3.00  per  gross  ton  of  sugar- 
cane for  processing  and  less  actual 
costs  of  hoisting,  field  weighing  and 
transporting  such  sugarcane. 

(4)  A  processor  who  paid  the 
costs  for  hoisting  and  weighing 
sugarcane  of  the  1953  crop  shall 
also  pay  such  costs  with  respect  to 
the  1954  crop:  Provided,  That  noth- 
ing in  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
construed  as  prohibiting  negoti- 
ations with  respect  to  such  costs, 
any  change  to  be  approved  by  the 
State  Office. 

(5)  A  processor  who  made  al- 
lowances to  producers  for  trans- 
porting sugarcane  from  the  custom- 
ary delivery  points  to  the  mill  for 
the  1953  crop,  shall  also  make  such 
allowances  for  the  1954  crop:  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  in  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  construed  as  requir- 
ing the  processor  to  make  allow- 
ances to  producers  in  excess  of  the 
actual  costs  or  rates  charged  by  a 
commercial  carrier  for  the  custom- 
ary method  of  transportation:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  where  the  only 
available  practicable  means  of  trans- 
portation is  by  railroad  and  the 
distance  to  the  nearest  mill  is  in 
excess  of  50  miles  or  where,  because 
of  unusual  circumstances,  the  cost 
of  transporting  sugarcane  is  in  ex- 
cess of  customary  allowances;  such 
costs  may  be  shared  by  the  proces- 
sor and  the  producer  by  agreement, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State 
Office. 

(6)  If  a  processor  and  the  pro- 
ducers delivering  sugarcane  to  such 
processor  mutually  agree  upon  a 
plan  for  improving  harvesting  and 
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delivery  operations,  there  may  be 
deducted  from  the  price  per  ton  of 
sugarcane  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  such  plan.  Such 
deduction  may  not  be  made  until 
the  plan  has  been  approved  by  the 
State  Office. 

(7)  The  processor  shall  not  re- 
duce the  returns  to  the  producer  be- 
low those  determined  herein  through 
any  subterfuge  or  device  whatso- 
ever. 

(8)  The  Deputy  Administrator 
for  Production  Adjustment  of  the 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service 
will  issue  such  instructions  to  the 
State  Office  as  may  be  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  purpose  of  this  deter- 
mination. 

STATEMENT   OF   BASES   AND 
CONSIDERATIONS 

(a)    General 

The  foregoing  determination  pro- 
vides fair  and  reasonable  prices  to 
be  paid  by  a  processor  for  sugar- 
cane of  the  1954  crop  purchased 
from  producers.  It  prescribes  the 
minimum  requirements  with  respect 
to  prices  which  must  be  met  as  one 
of  the  conditions  for  payment  under 
the  Act. 
Ob)    Requirements  of  the  Act 

In  determining  fair  and  reason- 
able prices,  the  Act  requires  that 
public  hearings  be  held  and  investi- 
gations be  made.  Accordingly,  a 
public  hearing  was  held  in  Thibo- 
daux,  Louisiana,  on  July  28,  1954, 
at  which  time  interested  persons 
presented  testimony  with  respect  to 
fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  the 
1954  crop  of  sugarcane.  In  addi- 
tion, investigations  have  been  made 
of  conditions  relating  to  the  sugar 
industry  in  Louisiana, 
(c)    195 U  price  determination 

The  1954  price  determination  con- 
tinues unchanged  the  provisions  of 
the  1953  crop  determination. 

At  the  public  hearing  the  Louisi- 
ana Grower  -  Processor  Committee 
recommended  that  the  provisions  of 
the  1953  crop  price  determination 
be  continued  for  the  1954  crop.  The 
Committee     representative     stated 


that  in  reaching  this  decision  all 
aspects  of  the  determination  had 
been  considered.  He  stated  further 
that  a  special  committee  had  been 
appointed  to  give  further  study  to 
questions  of  sugarcane  purity,  trash, 
better  methods  of  harvesting  and 
delivery  of  higher  quality  cane  to 
mills.  Pending  such  further  study 
the  Committee  agreed  that  no 
change  should  be  made  in  the  price 
determination.  A  processor  testified 
with  respect  to  a  recent  increase  in 
freight  rates  on  sugarcane  and  raw 
sugar,  recommending  that  the  De- 
partment give  consideration  to  the 
allowances  for  sugar  freight  dif- 
ferentials for  the  1954  crop.  The 
request  was  supported  by  two  other 
processors  in  briefs  submitted  to  the 
Department    following   the   hearing. 

In  making  this  determination  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  recom- 
mendations made  at  the  public  hear- 
ing, to  information  obtained  as  a 
result  of  investigations  and  to  re- 
turns, costs,  and  profits  data  of  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  obtained 
by  survey  during  prior  years  and 
restated  in  terms  of  prospective 
conditions  for  the  1954  crop.  On 
the  basis  of  analysis  and  examina- 
tion of  all  pertinent  factors  it  ap- 
pears that  an  equitable  sharing  re- 
lationship between  producers  and 
processors  will  exist  under  antici- 
pated conditions  for  the  1954  crop. 

No  change  is  made  in  the  molasses 
settlement  provision  inasmuch  as 
the  average  production  of  molasses 
per  ton  of  cane  during  the  last 
five-year  period  is  the  same  as  the 
average  production  for  the  previous 
period. 

Prior  fair  price  determinations 
have  specified  deductions  for  freight 
rate  differentials  in  the  calculation 
of  settlements  with  producers.  It  is 
understood  that  the  matter  of  in- 
creases in  freight  rates  on  sugar 
was  considered  by  the  Grower-Pro- 
cessor Committee  but  the  Commit- 
tee, except  for  one  member  who  ab- 
stained from  voting,  preferred  no 
change  be  made  in  the  determina- 
(Continued  on  page  410) 
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2108   Third   Street,   New  Orleans 
12    units,    some    one    room    units    for    $6    per    week,    some    2-room    units 

$8.50   per   week 


^  ^ 


Double  house   St.   Andrew    St.,    New   Orleans 
Rent   $20   per  side 
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Row  of   field  workers'   houses 

Valentine   Sugars,   Lockport,   La. 

Note   flower   garden   in   foreground 


Field  worker's   house 

Whitmell   Plantation,   Dugas   &   LeBlanc,   Paincourtville,    La. 

Note    asbestos    sheeting;    neat    construction 
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Row  of   field  workers'   houses 

Lula  Factory,  Belle  Rose,   La. 

Note  well   kept   wood   siding   and   fence 


2100  Philip   St.,   New  Orleans 
Double,    $7    per    week    per    section 
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Inside  kitchen   field   worker's   house 

Ella   Plantation,    Lula   Factory,    Belle    Rose,    La. 

Note  neat  sink  cabinet  and  water  faucet. 


Field  worker's   house   under   construction 
Valentine  Sugars,   Lockport,   La. 
Note  storm   walls  and  tar  paper 
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DETERMINATION 

(Continued  from  page  405) 
tion  to  reflect  the  higher  rates  since 
the  matter  was  being  contested  in 
the  Courts.  Accordingly,  no  action 
has  been  taken  in  this  determina- 
tion to  reflect  rate  changes  in  the 
freight  differentials. 

On  the  basis  of  analysis  of  all 
pertinent  factors  the  provisions  of 
this  determination  are  deemed  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable. 

Accordingly,  I  hereby  find  and 
conclude  that  the  foregoing  price 
determination  is  fair  and  reason- 
able and  will  effectuate  the  price 
provisions  of  the  Act.  (Sec.  403,  61 
Stat.  932;  7  U.S.C.  Sup.  1153.  In- 
terprets or  applies  Sec.  301,  61  Stat. 
929;  7  U.S.C.  Sup.  1131). 

Issued  this  9th  day  of  Sept.  1954. 
/s/     True  D.  Moise 

Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  401) 
current  United  States  market  price. 

International  Sugar  Council  Meets 

Tom  Allen  of  USDA  and  Paul 
Callanan  of  the  State  Department 
journeyed  to  London  for  the  Sep- 
tember 8,  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Council.  The  Council 
met  to  consider,  among  other  im- 
portant matters,  operating  details, 
reporting  procedures  and  statistical 
requirements. 

Stipulations  Signed 

Stipulations  agreeing  to  proced- 
ure for  the  1955  marketing  allot- 
ments have  been  signed  by  all  pro- 
cessors in  the  mainland  cane  area. 
A  preliminary  allotment  of  80%  of 
each  individual  producer's  1954  al- 
lotment will  be  issued  before  the 
harvest  begins.  A  formal  hearing 
will  be  held  in  New  Orleans  the 
latter  part  of  January  or  early  in 
February  1955. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  400) 
It  is  now  known  that  N.  Co.  310 
cannot  be  planted  near  Co.  290  be- 
cause of  its  susceptibility  to  mosaic. 
A  sizeable  acreage  in  the  Western 
area  was  discarded  because  of  this 
disease.  N.  Co.  310  should  be  plant- 
ed at  least  one  mile  away  from  Co. 
290  and  the  greater  the  distance 
the  better. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page   399) 
and  with  the  price  of  sugar  already 
18    points    less    than    last    season's 
average    price,    the    outlook,    to    say 
the  least,  is  very  discouraging. 

Mr.  Hugh  Junca,  President  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Producers'  Club 
(Western  Division)  has  written  the 
following  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson  relative  to  the 
price  situation: 
My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

The  price  of  sugar  is  much  too 
low.  We  appeal  to  you  to  use  the 
authority  and  mandate  given  you 
by  the  Sugar  Act  to  bolster  the  sag- 
ging sugar  market. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  never  hesitated  to  increase  the 
consumption  estimate  when  it  con- 
sidered the  estimate  too  low.  You 
should  not  hesitate  to  reduce  the 
current  consumption  estimate  which 
is  too  large. 

The  income  to  7500  Louisiana 
sugar  cane  growers  and  40,000  field 
workers  will  be  adversely  affected 
unless  you  act  promptly. 

With  west  wishes,  I  am 

Signed.    Hugh  Junca 
President. 

Once  Again? 

"In  1950  our  production  of  beet 
sugar  was  over  2,000,000  tons  com- 
pared with  a  marketing  quota  for 
that  area  of  1,800,000  tons.  In 
1951  our  price  actions  brought  beet 
sugar  production  last  year  below 
1,600,000  tons". 

The  above  statement  was  made 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  Myers,  Head  of 
the  Sugar  Branch,  at  a  meeting  of 
the    International    Sugar    Council 
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held  in  London  on  March  4th,  1952. 
He  was  explaining  to  the  members 
of  the  Council  how  he  had  reduced 
the  production  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  simply  by  depressing 
the  price  to  a  point  where  raising 
sugar  beets  was  no  longer  attrac- 
tive. The  "price  action"  he  referred 
to  reduced  the  price  of  sugar  from 
a  high  of  6.80  in  June  to  a  low  of 
5.70  in  December.  The  1951-52 
Louisiana  Season's  Average  Price  of 
raw  sugar  was  5.8223. 

The  production  of  domestic  beet 
sugar,  and  also  the  production  of 
domestic  cane  sugar,  has  again 
reached  the  point  where  more  sugar 
is  being  produced  than  the  1,800,000 
ton  beet  quota  and  the  500,000  tons 
cane  quota  allowed  under  the  Sugar 
Act. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Myers'  "historical 
background",  we  wonder  if  we 
should  be  very  surprised  to  see  that 
the  price  of  sugar  in  New  York  to- 
day is  exactly  the  same  as  it  was 
in  1951  when  Mr.  Myers  was  taking 
those  "price  actions"  that  brought 
beet  sugar  production  in  1951  "be- 
low 1,600,000  tons."  Uhistoire  se 
repetera  t'elle? 

LeBourgeois  to  Colonial 

The  Colonial  Sugar  Company  has 
announced  that  Louis  P.  LeBour- 
geois became  a  Vice-President  of 
that  big  sugar  enterprise,  which 
operates  sugar  properties  in  Cuba 
wi  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refinery  at 
orramercy,  La.,  effective  September 
1,  1954. 

Mr.  LeBourgeois  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  the  readers  of  The  Sugar 
Bulletin.  He  has  been  a  part  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  for  many 
years  and  we  are  happy  to  note 
that  the  announcement  of  his  affili- 
ation with  the  Colonial  interests 
states  that  he  will  be  active  prin- 
cipally in  the  New  Orleans  office. 

We  congratulate  the  Colonial  Sug- 
ar Company  on  their  new  Vice- 
President  and  tender  Mr.  LeBour- 
geois our  very  best  wishes  for  suc- 
cess in  his  new  endeavor. 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC 


AMERICAN   CYNAMID   CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN   MOLASSES   CO.,   OF 

LOUISIANA,    INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,   La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN   &  CO.,    INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9,  La. 

HARRY  L.   LAWS   &  CO.,    INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans   12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL    BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LIQUID   FERTILIZER  NITROGEN 

&   EQUIPMENT  CO.,    INC. 

Box  347  New  Iberia,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,    INC. 

Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE   CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE   NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD   LTD.,   INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD   OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 
P.  O.  Box   1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY   &   HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822    Tchoupitoulas   St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 
CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 


September  15,   1954 
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TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  <?£• 

/  THE  LARGEST    CEHERAL   SUPPLY  HOUSE  SOUTH  SINCE   1867  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 


TU    2471 


LD    180 


M00M  S7££L,  inc. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans, 

TU  3171 


''Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,   La. 

Telephone   CAnal    1225 


FIREPROOF  WAREHOUSES 
LOWEST  INSURANCE  RATES 
PREFERRED  FACILITIES 


Our  Block  Y  and  Appalachian  units  have  private 
sidings  connecting  with  Missouri  Pacific,  Texas  and 
Pacific,  Gulf  Coast  Lines,  Illinois  Central,  Y.  and 
M.V.,  Texas  and  New  Orleans  and  New  Orleans 
Public  Belt  Railroads. 


DOUGLAS  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  CORPORATION 

1 18  N.  Front  St.        MA  5353        New  Orleans,  La. 
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